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The wife of an English gentleman of high standing 
charged her husband with having committed an unnatu- 
ral crime, and the charge is untrue, but the wife refuses 
to apologize, and maliciously reiterates the charge, know- 
ing it to be false. This raised the exceedingly interest- 
ing question, is her conduct such cruelty as entitles the 
husband to a separation? In deciding it, the Court of 
Appeals (English) says, by a majority vote, that there 
must be danger to life, limb, or health, bodily or mental, 
cr a reasonable apprehension of it, to constitute legal 
cruelty; the conduct, therefore, of the wife, detestable as 





it 1s, is not cruelty, and does not entitle the husband to a 
separation.—Russell v. Russell, 95, P. (C. A.), 315. 

; lo this Lord Justice Rigby dissented, holding that 
‘ atrocious and repeated insults and indignity, which 
makes it an absolute impossibility that the duties of mar- 
ried life, for married life, to be discharged, is cruelty, and 
entitles the husband or wife suffering from it to a judi- 
cial separation.” 

The Law Quarterly Review, commenting on this 
case, says: “When eminent lawyers, wise, learned and 
venerable judges, differ as to a rule of law like that in 
Russell v. Russell, it becomes critics to speak and write 
with the utmost diffidence. The judgment in that case 
suggests the conclusion that, if the definition of cruelty 
is to be determined by reference to precedents, the ma- 
jority of the Court of Appeals have come to a right con- 
clusion; but, on the other hand, if the precedents are not 
decisive, and the definition of cruelty is to be determined 
by general considerations of expediency and common 
sense, then there is a great deal to be said in favor of 
Lord Justice Rigby’s opinion. Common sense revolts at 
the idea that one of two married people can deliberately 
and persistently heap indignity on the other and not 
entitle the victim to a judicial separation. Sensible lay- 
men will feel that conduct which is atrociously cruel 
amounts to legal cruelty.” 





During William H. Seward’s early practice at the 
bar actions of ejectment were very frequent. Owing to 
his peculiar knowledge of the sources of titles growing 
out of the possession of what was known) as soldiers’ 
claims, he was largely engaged in trying ejectment 
causes. It was often the case that the time of the birth 
and death of the original proprietors of lands became 
important questions in these suits, which were frequently 
settled by inscriptions on tombstones. Seward did not 
hold that kind of evidence in very high estimation, for 
the reason of the ease with which inscriptions on tomb- 
stones could be changed, and for the mistakes in them. 

In the trial of the important ejectment case of Hazel- 
ton v. Purdy et al. Seward appeared for the defendant. 
During the trial the period of the birth and death of a 
brother of the plaintiff, through whom the former derived 
title, became an important question, which the plaintiff's 
counsel attempted to establish by the inscription on the 
tombstone of the deceased. There were some things 
connected with this evidence which Seward seized as the 
grounds of a bitter attack on the inscription. The coun- 
sel for the plaintiff expended much eloquence in describ- 
ing the sacred character of the record on the tombstone. 
Seward, in his reply, said: “I admit the sacred, I had al- 
most said the hallowed, association, reflections and eulo- 
gies connected with tombstones. And yet, like some 
biographers, they give no real index to the characters or 
events in the lives they seek to commemorate. Tombs 
are the clothes of the dead. A grave is a plain suit; a 
rich, elaborately chiseled monument is an embroidered 
one. He was an able, ingenious man that first taught 
marble to speak; but he was an intensely dishonest one 
that first taught it to lie, for his teachings have spread 
over the entire world.” 





During the great war waged against the Bank of the 
United States by President ‘Jackson Wright was the 
eloquent and powerful supporter of Jackson. Webster, 
on the contrary, was the most dreaded enemy of Jackson 
and a defender of the bank, whose powerful eloquence and 
seemingly irresistible arguments in its favor often brought 
him in collision with Wright. After a warm and rather 
bitter debate between the two great Senators on the bank 
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question, in which Webster exhibited signs of irritation 
and displeasure at the language of Wright, a Senator in 
Congress approached Webster, saying: 

“Mr. Webster, do you know that Silas Wright was 
once a barkeeper and a hostler both in an obscure 
tavern in St. Lawrence County. I thought if you did not 
I would inform you,” to which Webster made the follow- 
ing magnanimous reply: 

“It is of little importance whether Senator Wright 
was or was not a bartender and hostler in an obscure tav- 
ern. If he was, although that statement is made as a re- 
proach by upstarts and empty-head aristocrats, arrogance 
and assumption, if it is true, it only implies the greater 
merit that a bartender and hostler both at an obscure 
tavern has risen by his own unaided efforts to a high rank 
at the Bar of the State of New York and at the Federal 
Bar, to a seat in the highest legislative body in the 
Union, and that he stands in that body in the midst of 
the highest and proudest and ablest of countrymen, un- 
surpassed in talent and personal influence and far 
transcending many of his compeers. But I happen to 
know that the report to which you have referred is not 
true. It is the invention of those vicious political insects 
who dwell with malicious delight on detraction, and who 
never rise above contemptibility to the dignity of being 
hated.” 








CRIMINAL LAW PRACTICE EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE CAREER OF EMINENT LAWYERS. 





No part of the practice of law requires more well- 
disciplined minds, more enlarged, and at the same time 
more critical knowledge of the rules of evidence, stature 
law, common law; more practical, well-balanced reason- 
ing powers, or a more flexible use of the artifices of legal 
oratory, than criminal law practice. 

As Mr. Bishop has said in his valuable commentaries 
on criminal law: “There are students who propose to 
limit their practices to civil causes, and who have the 
idea that any study of the criminal law would be super- 
fluous, and there are instructors who encourage the de- 
lusion. Equally in the medical profession as in ours 
there are specialists, but one would have to look into the 
very slums of quackery to find a doctor who deemed him- 
self competent to prescribe for one part of the human 
body, while nothing of the rest. As the same blood 
courses through every part of the human body, so does 
the same legal reason—in other words, the same law— 
through our entire legal system. And though a lawyer 
should resolve to take his practice in the criminal field, 
he must first learn the civil; or, in the civil field, he must 
first learn the criminal. Truly, in all the walks of life, 
and emphatically the legal is no exception, there are men 
who undertake and are actually employed about that for 
which they are not qualified; but the fact that one does a 
thing is never accepted as proof that he is qualified for it.” 

he criminal law practice has summoned to the forum 
the most eminent lawyers at the American, English, 
Scotch, and Irish bars. 

Daniel Webster, in all his illustrious career at the 
Bar or as a Cabinet Minister, never exhibited greater 
learning and intellectual strength than he did in the case 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts vs. Crowning- 
shield, known as the Salem murder case. 

As has been well said: “A more extraordinary case 
never occurred in this country, nor is it equaled in strange 
interest in the French causes celebre or the English State 
trials. Deep sensation and intense curiosity were excited 
through the whole country at the time of the occurrence 
of the event, not only by the atrocity of the crime, the 
mystery in which it was enveloped, and the secrecy with 
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which it was committed, but the romantic incidents jp 
the detection and fate of the assassin. On the morning 
of April 7, Hon. Joseph White, a wealthy and highly 
¢steemed citizen of Salem, Massachusetts, was found 
murdered in his bed in his residence in that city. Nine. 
teen deep stabs made by a sharp instrument—a dirk or 
poignard—and the appearance of a heavy blow on the 
left temple, which had fractured the skull. 


On examining the apartment, everything was in jts 
usual order, and it was apparent that the homicide was 
not committed for the sake of plunder. For a long time 
no suspicion of who was the murderer rested on any per. 
son or persons, and profound mystery rested on the 
tragedy. 

Mr. Webster’s description of the manner in which a 
perpetrator of a great crime is often detected is unequaled 
in legal history—we may well say in any history. “ Such 
a secret as this,” he said, “can be safe nowhere. The 
whole creation of God has neither nook nor corner where 
the guilty can bestow it and say it is safe, not to speak of 
that Eye which pierces through all disguises and beholds 
everything in the splendor of noon. Such secrets are 
never safe from the detection of man, even. * * * A 
thousand eyes turn at once to explore every man, every 
thing, every circumstance connected with the time and 
place; a thousand ears catch every whisper; a thousand 
excited minds intensely dwell on the scene, and shedding 
all their light, ready to kindle the slightest circumstance 
into a blaze of discovery.” 

By many strange circumstances, at first seemingly 
disconnected, the murder was traced to one Crowning- 
shield, Joseph J. Knapp and John Francis Knapp. The 
two Knapps were nephews of Mr. White and heirs to 
his estate in the event of the death of their uncle. Crown- 
ingshield committed suicide. The two Knapps, after long 
and powerful defense, were convicted and executed. This 
is but one of the many great criminal trials, conducted 
sometimes for the defense and frequently for the prose- 
cution. 

Ogden Hoffman was at once a great civil and a great 
criminal lawyer. In either he had few equals and no 
superiors at the Bar. One of his great criminal efforts 
was his successful defense of Richard P. Robinson, tried 
for the murder of Ellen Jewett in New York, January, 
1836. No criminal trial which has ever taken place in 
that city created so great, may we not say thrilling? in- 
terest as did that trial. Of the guilt of Robinson under 
the most atrocious circumstances there seemed no doubt. 
But, notwithstanding this, and the extraordinary efforts 
of the ablest lawyers of the city of New York, who as- 
sisted the District-Attorney, was acquitted by the magical 
effect which the matchless eloquence had on the jury. 

By a most singular coincidence, Rufus Choate was 
engaged in a criminal defense strangely analogous to the 
case of Richard P. Robinson. “ That great lawyer never 
made an argument at the Bar under circumstances ap- 
parently more adverse, nor one which, from the nature of 
one part, subjected him to so much criticism.” 

This case, like the case of Richard P. Robinson, takes 
rank among the most celebrated in the legal history of 
our country for the audacity of the crime, for the great 
desire of the public for the conviction of Terrell, as well 
as for the power, brilliancy and unexpected success of 
the defense. 

The great jurists, who on May 22, 1807, appeared at 
the Bar of the United States Supreme Court, when the 
trial of Aaron Burr took place, never attainled higher 

professional renown than they did in the part they took in 
that trial gave them. Their arguments on the great ques- 
tions that arose in the trial are unequaled by any other 
display of legal learning and eloquence to be found in 
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history. Burr himself, though on trial for his life for high 
treason, already famous as a lawyer, by the part he took in 
his own defense, though his counsel rank first among 
American lawyers, rose to a degree of greatness that ren- 
dered him the peer of the brilliant array of eminent, we 
may well say illustrious, lawyers by whom he was sur- 
rounded. “Calm and self-reliant, but without arrogance; 
frm, and perhaps slightly haughty in his demeanor, but 
generally courteous to his adversaries and respectful to the 
Court, he displayed throughout the trial the firm temper of 
an elevated mind as well as the*practiced skill and proud 
learning of what he really was—the most accomplished 
lawyer of the age in which he lived. In his various ad- 
dresses to the Court, not less than his examination of 
witnesses, he exhibited a depth of observation and pene- 
tration which developed capacities that placed him first 
among American lawyers. 

It was remarked that to none of the great lawyers by 
whom he was opposed or defended did Chief Justice Mar- 
shall listen with more profound attention than he did to 
jurr. His reply to William Wirt’s famous pyrotechnic 
diatribe, which has been mouthed for ages by schoolboy 
orators, though it occupied less than half the time Wirt 
did, showed the difference between brilliant declamation 
founded on imagination and the colorings of fancy, and 
the profound arguments of learned and truly great law- 
yers. His analysis of Wirt’s speech was searching, 
scorching, and destructive. He showed that Wirt did 
not have one iota of evidence on which to found his 
speech. Burr’s reply was not without that incisive, pier- 
cing satire that he knew so well how to infuse into his 
arguments. 

The gentleman’s argument—I beg pardon, his beau- 
tiful fancy sketch, which, by a distorted signification of 
terms, he is pleased to term an argument—reminds me 
of the epigram of a Roman lady, who was so flounced, 
furbelowed and decorated that she was the least portion 
of herself; that it was only by lifting a delightful orna- 
ment here, a flounce there and a wreath of odorless flow- 
ers in another place, that the semblance of a human form 
could be found, and, when found, alas! it was so frail, so 
slight, that the pains taken to find it was but poorly re- 
warded. 

sut Wirt’s speech was like certain soft metals, has 
been indurated by time, carefully radiated by the enemies 
of Burr, while the demolishing argument of Burr was at 
the time as nearly suppressed by his opponents as possi- 
ble, and this attempted demolition has been kept up by 
their descendants down to the present time. Though he 
was fairly acquitted by the jury, under the ruling of the 
great Chief Justice, that, as the prosecution had failed to 
prove a single overt act of treason on the part of Burr, 
they must acquit him, which they did, they continued to 
write and speak of him through generations as though 
they convicted him. ‘ 

Seward’s defense of William Freeman and Henry 
Wyatt for atrocious murder gave him more renown than 
did his Senatorial honors and his splendid career as 
Minister of State. 

Charles O’Conor’s successful defense of Mrs. Forrest, 
charged by her husband with a crime of the deepest dye, 
gave him more real fame than any other effort of his 
brilliant professional career. We do not find in legal his- 
tory an instance where the success of a lawyer was re- 
warded by such heartfelt, true and genuine approval as 
was Mr. O’Conor in his success in the Forrest divorce 
case. It elicited a most delightful, profound exhibition of 
the admiration which the most eminent ladies of the city 
of New York had for the manner in which Mr. O’Conor 
shielded one of their sex from a most powerful, concen- 





trated attempt to blast Mrs. Forrest forever before the 
world. A committee of ladies, appointed at a meeting 
of the most eminent women} of the city of New York, 
with a true sense of modesty veiling their names, pre- 
sented, through Judge Daly, their agent, a costly vase of 
silver, with the following letter: 

“ Dear Sir—Will you accept the accompanying gift 
as expressive only in a small measure of an admiration 
and sense of obligation for your-noble conduct towards 
one of our own sex? 

“ But for your prompt and generous espousal of Mrs. 
Forrest’s case and the unflinching energy and endurance 
with which you conducted it, her triumph over seemingly 
resistless injustice and calumny probably never would 
have been gained. 

“ We have sympathized with her in her wrongs and 
rejoiced with her in her vindication, yet we ask your ac- 
ceptance of this expression of our regard, not merely be- 
cause you were her champion, but because we feel that, 
in vindicating successfully her character against that 
which had almost overwhelmed it, you raised a wall of 
defense around every home and fireside in this commu- 
nity, and that every woman’s fair name is safer by this 
example. 

“ By this, your most chivalrous defense of the weak 
against the strong, you have won for yourself the admir- 
ing respect of the public at large, and especially of the 
sex whose sentiments the givers of this memorial believe 
they represent. 

“With two or three exceptions, we are personally 
strangers to your client and yourself, but we offer you 
our sincere wishes for your happiness, and remain, grate- 
fully and respectfully, your friends, 

“ THIRTY LADIES OF NEW YORK. 

“ February 24, 1852. 


“ Charles O’Conor, honored by Judge Daly.” 


Mr. O'Conor’s reply was characteristic. He said, in 
part: “To afford even those whom impartial justice ac- 
cuses, upon credible evidence, a fair hearing, to defend 
those wrongfully charged with crime, is the first duty of 
lawyers; nor is any duty observed by members of the bar 
worthy a respectable place in the profession observed 
with more untiring diligence than this.” 

Leading members of the New York city bar, among 
whom were Daniel Lord, William Curlin Noyes, J. W. 
Gerard, William Kent, Charles P. Kirkland, Charles A. 
Peabody, Robert Emmet, at a dinner given Mr. O’Conor 
by Gen. Charles W. Sanford, presented Mr. O’Conor, 
through Daniel Lord, a silver pitcher, bearing, the arms 
of the O’Conor Don, with a motto remarkably appropri- 
ate to his defense of Mrs. Forrest: “From God cometh 
the succoring champion.” 

In presenting this memorial of respect, Mr. Lord 
made a brief, feeling and beautiful address, in which, 
among other things, he said: “ Mr. O’Conor, your pro- 
fessional friends have witnessed you conduct of the For- 
rest case with admiration, but without surprise. You de- 
fended a deserted wife, sought to be repudiated with dis- 
grace. You proved by the law and the evidence to the 
court and the jury that she was innocent. You diverted 
your defense into a conquest. You fulfilled, with success, 
that oftice of the profession which allies it to chivalry.” 

In his reply we have selected the following, which 

has and always will elicit a ready response from all law- 
yers who love and honor their profession: 
" “The studies of our profession are directed to the 
ascertainment of truth; the aim of its more active labors 
is the enforcement of justice. The voice of approval from 
a class engaged in such elevating pursuits carries with it 
the weight of authority. 
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“The bar has ever devoted itself with courage and 
magnanimity to the defense of the feeble and the op- 
pressed. It was my good fortune to be selected on an 
exciting occasion to exemplify this fact, and my whole 
merit consists in this: that I did not fail in a duty which 
the first rule of our profession rigidly exacts from all its 
members.” 

The defense of Mrs. Forrest was not the only case in 
which Charles O’Conor defended persons charged with 
criminal offenses. But there are instances in history 
where he appeared for the people as a public prosecutor. 

His defense of Mrs. Forrest did not end with the trial 
before the jury. It went to the Court of Appeals, where, 
on the great questions of law involved in the case, he dis- 
played all the learning, skill, and eloquence required to 
establish the fame of a great American lawyer. The case 
ended in the court of last resort in another brilliant tri- 
umph. Associated with him was James T. Brady, the 
splendor and strength of whose arguments added largely 
to the support of Mr. O’Conor. 

In the zenith of Mr. Brady’s professional fame, he 
once related how, in his student days, his young ambition 
was fired by witnessing Blunt Hooffman defend a man 
charged with murder. “The skill, eloquence and learn- 
ing which these lawyers brought to the defense of that 
man inspired a hope in my breast that the time would 
come when so great a responsibility as that of defending a 
man whose life was jeopardized in a criminal trial should 
devolve upon me.” 

That responsibility often devolved upon Brady, and 
each case gave luster to his professional career. It is 
said that, of all the persons he defended for capital of- 
fenses, only one suffered the extreme penalty of the law. 

As the associate of Mr. O’Conor in the argument of 
the Forest divorce case in the Court of Appeals, Mr. 
Brady’s arguments best exemplified his powers as a jurist, 
the amplitude of his mind, and extent of his learning. 
That argument drew from Nicholas Hill a most gen- 
erous and beautiful compliment. “Ifthe value of praise,” 
said Mr. Hill, “is to be estimated according to the dis- 
interestedness and judgment of those who bestow it and 
by an impartial consideration of the object to which it is 
applied, the praise bestowed by Nicholas Hill on James 
T. Brady is unexcelled in value and beauty.” 








DUBOIS ON THE DEATH OF CAESAR. 





M. Dubois, the famous archaeologist, recently de- 
livered an address before the French Academy of Surgery 
and Medicine, entitled “Investigation Into the Death of 
Julius Caesar,” in which he introduces newly discovered 
evidence, a part of which is given by experts, and which 
modifies the long-received and generally accepted account 
of that great tragedy. According to Shakespeare, Mark 
Antony, in opening the closing argument in that case for 
the prosecution, makes profit with dramatic effect of the 
mantle of the Great Protector. Holding before the peo- 
ple the blood-dyed garment, cut and pierced by the 
weapons of the conspirators, he exclaimed, pointing to 
these incisions: 


“Look! in this place ran Casca’s dagger through; 
See what a rent the envious Casca made. 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabbed, 
And, as he plucked the cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed.” 


After a laborious and careful examination of the 
various accounts of this terrible scene, found in Dion 
Cassius, Plutarch, Tuscuman, Seatorius, Appian and 
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Spinaltus, and comparing them with one another, 4 
Dubois fixes the spots where the first four wounds ie 
made and the names of the conspirators who inflicted 
them. The first stroke, inflicted by one of the brothers 
Casca, produced a slight wound under the left clavicle: 
the second, struck by the other Casca, penetrated the 
walls of the thorax toward the right. Cassius inflicted 
the third wound in the face. Decimus Brutus gave the 
fourth wound near the groin. Contrary to the general} 
received opinion, Marcus Brutus, though one of the po 
spirators, did not strike the dictator. After the first 
blow Caesar fainted, and in this unconscious state al] the 
conspirators hacked him. If he were unconscious after 
the first blow, he was insensible to the stab of Brutus, and 
the ever memorable words, “ Et tu, Brute! Then fal] 
Caesar!” were never uttered. After Caesar’s body had 
been removed to his house, an autopsy was held on it 
conducted, principally, by Austistius, the famous Roman 
surgeon, which revealed thirty-five wounds, only one of 
which proved fatal. , 








JEFFERSON'S LETTER ABOUT FOOLISH KINGS. 





Thomas Jefferson, in one of his letters to Governor 
Langdon, of New Hampshire, thus explains one of the 
secrets of Bonaparte’s success in conquering, or nearly 
conquering, Europe: ; 

“ The practice of kings marrying only into the fami- 
lies of kings,” he says, “ has been that of Europe for some 
centuries. Now, take any race of animals, confine them 
in idleness and inaction, whether in a sty, a stable, state- 
room or palace, pamper them with high diet, gratify all 
their sexual appetite, immerse them in sensualities, nour- 
ish their passions, let everything bend before them, and 
banish whatever might lead them to think, and in a few 
generations they become all body and no mind; and this, 
too, by a law of nature, by that very law by which we are 
in the constant practice of changing the characters and 
propensities of the animals we raise for our own purpose, 
Such is the regime in raising kings, and in this way we 
have gone for centuries. 

“While in Europe I often amused myself with con- 
templating the characters of the then reigning sovereigns 
of Europe. Louis XVI. was a fool, of my own knowl 
edge, and in despite of the answers made for him at his 
trial. The King of Spain was a fool, and of Naples the 
same. They passed their lives in hunting, and dispatched 
two couriers a week one thousand miles to let each other 
know what game they had killed the preceding days. All 
these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Bra- 
ganza, was an idiot by nature, and so was the King of 
Denmark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the powers 
of government. The King of Prussia, successor to the 
great Frederick, was a mere hog, in body as well as mind. 
Gustavus of Sweden and Joseph of Austria were really 
idiots, and George of England, you know, was in a 
straight waistcoat. There remained, then, none but old 
Catherine of Russia, who had been too lately picked up 
to have lost her common sense. In this state of things 
Bonaparte found Europe, and it was this state of its rulers 
which enabled him to win in almost every conflict with 
them, until Waterloo. These animals had become with- 
out mind and powerless, and so will every hereditary 
monarch be to a more or less extent after a few genera- 
tions. Alexander, the grandson of Catherine, is yet an 
exception. He is able to hold his own; but he is only 
the third generation. His race is not yet worn out. And 
so endeth the book of kings, from all of whom the Lord 
deliver us and have you, my friend, and all other good 
men and true in His holy keeping.” 
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LAW AND POETRY. 


Richard Cranston, a young English barrister, who 
had attained eminence in his profession, while spending 
a few days in the city of New York, was the guest of 
Ogden Hoffman one evening. The conversation turned 
on lawyers and judges who wrote poetry. “I sometimes 
think, Mr. Hoffman,” said Cranston, “ that law and poetry 
are entirely opposite elements and cannot unite har- 
moniously in one character—that the lawyer who writes 

try and the poet who undertakes to practice law are 
both widely out of their spheres. Have you ever known 
a lawyer or a judge who wrote poetry, or a poet whose 
themes were law, and ever succeeded?” 

“Most certainly,” said Hoffman. “I have known 
many lawyers and judges of the highest standing, and 
legal history tells me of many more, who wrote some of 
the most elegant and classically finished effusions in our 
language. 

“Your own Lord Tenderden, for instance, whose 
opinions so richly adorn the judicial history of your coun- 
try, was as proud of iambics and hexameters as he was 
of his triumphs at the Bar and his exalted reputation. 
Then there was Telford, who divided his time between 
law and poetry, achieving brilliant success in both. Many 
of our American lawyers and judges have been equally 
successful in the spheres of law and poetry. 

“Our great jurist Joseph Storey, who divided the 
honors of our Federal Court with Marshall, and whose 
legal commentaries rank next to those of Kent, wrote 
most charming poetry. Very many of his prose produc- 
tions are of the highest grade of poetry. This reminds 
me of a reply which Storey made in poetry to a young 
lawyer who put about the same question to him that 
you have to me concerning lawyers and poetry. It has 
always been one of my favorite poems. It is in poetic 
measures and rhyme, but at the same time it is what all 
poetry ought to be—infused with the very essence of 
reason, induction, and common sense. My admiration of 
the poem fixed it so strongly on my mind that I can re- 
peat it, which, by your leave, I will.” 

Mr. Hoffman recited Judge Storey’s advice to the 
young lawyer: 

“Whene’er you speak, remember, every cause 

Stands not on eloquence, but stands on laws: 

Pregnant in matter, in expression brief, 

Let every sentence stand with bold relief; 

On trifling points nor time nor talents waste— 

A sad offense to learning and to taste; 

Nor deal with pompous phrase; nor e’en suppose 

Poetic flights belong to reasoning prose.” 


Loose declamation may deceive the court, 

And seem more striking as it grows more loud; 
But sober sense rejects it with disdain, 

As naught but empty noise, as weak as vain. 
The froth of words, the schoolboy’s vain parade 
Of books and cases—all his stock in trade— 
The pert conceit, the cunning tricks and play 
Of low attorneys, strung in long array, 

The unseemly jest, the petulant reply, 

That chatter on, and cares not how or why, 
Studious avoid—unworthy themes to scan— 
They sink the speaker and disgrace the man, 
Like the false lights by flying shadows cast, 
Scarce seen when present, and forgot when past. 
Begin with dignity; expound with grace 

Each ground of reasoning in its time and place; 
Let order reign throughout; each topic touch, 
Nor urge the power too little. 

Give each strong thought its most attractive view, 
In diction clear, and yet severely true. 


SINGULAR AND AMUSING MEETING BETWEEN 
A GREAT STATESMAN AND AN EMINENT - 
JUDGE OF THE COURT OF APPEALS. 


(By the Editor.) 


The portraits of the distinguished jurists in the rooms of the 
Court of Appeals who once ornamented its Bench render that 
hall of Justice the most attractive place in the Capitol of Al- 
bany. As we view these silent and yet eloquent jurists of the 
past, who seem intently regarding the proceedings of that 
tribunal where they were once oracles of the law, we feel that 
we are in the presence of men who yet live and who will al- 
ways live in those opinions that give law its sanctity and ren- 
der justice eternal. Among these treasures of art there is one 
which never fails to attract the attention of those who visit the 
room of the Court of Appeals—the portrait of Martin Grover, 
who, as a judge, lawyer, legislator and orator, is a conspicu- 
ous character in the legal, judicial and political history of the 
State and nation. He had a strong, original mind, enlarged by 
the learning of his profession and by uniting, extensive read- 
ing, upon which he bestowed much reflection. He was clear in 
his conceptions, happily intelligibly expressing them. Confi- 
dent in his knowledge and judgment, prompt and explicit in his 
ruling, quickly disposing questions as they arose. 

Before his elevation to-the Bench, his successful career at 
the Bar gave him extended fame. There he was lost in eager- 
ness for his client, whose merit lay in the reliance upon him. 
His was not the common zeal of counsel. It often became a 
passion. He did not take his fee, plead well, even admirably, 
hear the result and have done with it; but he gave his client 
his continued best wishes, and often his fee also. His ready 
humor, quick, sharp sarcasm and ridicule were weapons which 
he used both offensively and defensively, with singular effect. 
The anecdotes relating to his practice at the bar are many, and 
interesting. As a speaker on the rostrum he had few equals. 
The very announcement that Martin Grover was to address a 
meeting drew crowds, who, whether they were political friends 
or political foes, always listened with delight and applauded 
him with enthusiasm. 

In Congress he was equally popular and attractive as a 
speaker. He was a central figure there to whom the attention 
of strangers visiting the Captiol was always directed. 

There were shades in the character of Grover, both as a 
lawyer and a judge; there always is where there are great 
prominences to cast them. Then, again, men like him are al- 
ways surrounded by jealous, ambitious mediocrity, which, like 
sore eyes, always pained by anything bright and attractive to 
more generous minds. But Martin Grover’s name and fame is 
recorded in perpetuity on the history of the State and nation as 
a great lawyer and judge, and an eminent legislator. 

Near the portrait of Judge Grover there is another, upon 
which spectetors look with veneration due a great lawyer, an 
illustrious statesman and a Chief Magistrate of the State of 
New York, whose administration gave perpetuity and honor to 
its history, and whose career in the national Senate embellishes 
the history of our Republic, this is the portrait of Silas Wright. 
Between him and Grover there existed an extended warm and 
delightful friendship. None of the great men in Grover’s time 
stood so high in his estimation as did Silas Wright. Long be- 
fore his personal acquaintance with him began, Grover used to 
say: “Silas Wright is a great statesman and orator. He is the 
guide and guardian of the rights of the people—the rock of 
Andrew Jackson’s Administration. They delight to honor him, 
He was the solid rock of Jackson’s Administration, especially 
during his contest with the United States Bank. Liker Jeffer- 
son, whom he resembles in many points of view, he is a typical 
Derrocrat—one of the apostles of Democracy.” 

Grover never met Wright until October, 1844, when the 
great Presidential election of that year was drawing to a close. 
Their meeting was attended by circumstances so unique and 
amusing that it was always remembered with great pleasure. 
At that time Grover was rapidly rising to eminence, profes- 
sionally and as an orator. 

Early in September, 1844, Mr. Wright was nominated for 
Governor by the Democracy of the State. Very soon thereafter 
he resigned his seat as a Senator in Congress, which he had 
occupied nearly twelve successive years. During that memora- 
ble period when the American Senate stood first among the 
parliamentary bodies of the world, Silas Wright stood pre- 
eminent among illustrious national legislators. 

In the campaign of 1844 New York was the pivotal State. 
Before Wright was nominated despondency seemed settling 
over the Democratic party. Henry Clay, the great and ap- 
parently victorious leader of the Whig party, the candidate for 
President, had imbued the Whigs with confidence that gave 
them singular activity and unbounded hopes of success. But 
the nomination of Wright for Governor at once turned «the tide 
of battle in favor of the Democratic party, not only in the State 
of New York, but elsewhere. Clay’s unfortunate letter on the 
admission of Texas into the Union gave an additional impetus 
to the progress of the Democracy to a victory which seated 
James K. Polk in the Presidential chair of the Union and Silas 
Wright in the Executive chair of New York. 

Wright’s election for Governor over his powerful Whig op- 
ponent, Millard Fillmore, who seldom appealed to the people 
for support in vain, gave enduring radiance to the history of 
the Democratic party. 

Among the most eloquent advocates in the Presidential con- 
test of 1 in Western New York was Martin Grover. He was 





the people’s orator, the people’s champion. 
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On the 15th of October, 1844, Wright delivered his great 
Speech on the tariff at Buffalo. He had been constantly en- 
gaged in addressing the people for two or three weeks. Wor- 
ried with his labors he decided to visit his life-long and most 
valued friend, Judge William G. Angel of Angelica, and re- 
cuperate his strength in a few days’ rest. Having chartered a 
carriage and horses, with a driver, he started the next morning 
after delivering his speech for the home of his friend, fifty 
miles distant, from Buffalo. Near the close of the next day, 
when within a mile of the village of Caneadea, six miles from 
Angelica, his carriage broke down, and became so much of a 
wreck that he was obliged to leave it where the accident hap- 
pened. Giving the driver the necessary instructions he took 
his satchel and walked to the village, intending to procure an- 
other conveyance and continue his journey to the end. 

Arriving at the village he found it thronged with people. 
Making his way te the principal hotel he related his misfortune 
to the landlord, informing him he was very anxious indeed to 
get to Angelica that evening, and requested him to furnish a 
conveyance to take him there. 

“That’s asking more than I can do. You see, there is to be 
a Democratic meeting here this evening. And Martin Grover 
is going to make a speech, and when he does that, everybody 
goes to hear him. Couldn’t get you a conveyance to Angelica 
for love or money this evening,” said the landlord. “I am very 
sorry,” said Wright, “for I am anxious to get there this even- 
ing. It’s a short distance, I am told.” 

“Yes, that’s true; but the only way you can do that is to 
walk. But you'll get along just as well. You look like a pretty 
substantial, sensible sort of a fellow, and from general ap- 
pearance you_are a Democrat, and you will have a high old 
time in listening to Grover’s speech. You will enjoy it up to 
the nines, for we think, in this country, that Grover, as a 
speaker, comes pretty near Silas Wright, whom we are going 
to elect Governor this Fall. So, you see, it won’t be so bad for 
you after all. You can get to Angelica early to-morrow morn- 
ing,’’ said the landlord. 

Seeing it was impossible to continue his journey that even- 
ing, Mr. Wright secured a room at the hotel for the night. 
After supper he joined the crowd on its way to the church, 
where the meeting was to be held, found a comfortable seat, 
and Martin Grover unconsciously had an ex-United States Sen- 
ator with a long and illustrious Senatorial record and the 


Democratic candidate for Governor of the State as one of his 
auditors. 


The audience was large, intelligent and orderiy, consisting 
of members of both parties. As Wright afterward remarked, 
it was an audience before whom any speaker, however eminent, 
would be proud to stand. 


He had heard much of Martin Grover, his eloquence at the 
Bar, on the platform, and his other characteristics that were 
rendering him famous. And he awaited his appearance with 
much curiosity. His appearance on the rostrum was greeted 
with the most enthusiastic applause. When that was over a 
brass band played “Hail Columbia,” and Grover began his 
speech. His features and countenance gave pleasing effect to 
his language; they had in them something peculiarly attractive, 
indicative, at once, of intellect, humor and eloquence. All these 
characteristics played about his lips when speaking, giving ef- 
fect to his language. His speech was to a considerable extent 
devoted to the tariff, which entered largely into the election of 
1844. This subject is generally dry, and didactic to a miscel- 
laneous audience. But-.Grover enlivened his argument with 
such clearness, such ingenious illustration, such ease and free- 
dom from display that he enchained the attention of the au- 
dience. Wright used to say that he never saw an audience so 
completely under the control of a speaker while discussing mere 
financial questions—the tariff. 


Having concluded his remarks on the tariff Grover took up 
the status of the campaign. ‘There are, fellow citizens, but a 
few weeks between us and the final conflict in this great elec- 
tion. We entered it with one opponent boastful and elated with 
the Waterloo defeat they gave us four years ago. They entered 
it under the leadership of Henry Clay, whom they idolize, for- 
getful of the stupendous faults that render him unworthy the 
great office he seeks. The glamour of their victory in 1844, 
their campaign songs, processions and the demagogical speeches 
of their orators, was at first discouraging to many of our parti- 
Sans, and it was beginning to look as though we should soon 
be down by the eold streams of Babylon with our harps on -wil- 
low trees. But with the completion of our State ticket, light, 
hope and certainty of victory dawned upon us. The scene is 
changed. That great statesman, Silas Wright”—at the mention 
of Wright’s name the audience rose spontaneously, and round 
after round of applause shook the church and woke the echoes 
of the Genesee Valley. As if by magic a large banner rose in 
the rear of the platform, on which appeared the words, in large 


letters, 
SILAS WRIGHT AND VICTORY. 


In this enthusiastic display Mr. Wright, of course, took no 
part. A man sitting near him observing the indifference and 
coldness amid such wild enthusiasm, said to him: 

“See here, stranger, I see you didn’t enjoy this here dem- 
onstration to Silas Wright. I s’pose you are a Whig; but it 


seems to me a man needn’t always be a cold-hearted chump to 
be a Whig. I tell you what it is, Mr. Wright has done many 
things which Whigs have applauded. Why the devil don’t you 
rank with them sensible Whigs?’ 

Wright told the man that he had many reasons to like the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, and thought he sh 
port him in a quiet way. ‘4 
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“Of course you will, if you are what you seem to me—ap 
honest man.” 

After the applause ceased Grover continued what he was 
about to say concerning Mr. Wright. His address was free 
from fulsome adulation, modest, but eloquent and truthful, | 
was the just tribute of a strong, enlightened and accomplisheg 
mind, paid to genius, to statesmanship and patriotism. The 
meeting finally adjourned with cheers for James K. Polk, Silag 
Wright and the Democratic party. It was noted that the cheers 
for Wright were ended with a tiger. 


When he returned to the hotel he was met by the landlord 
who said: “I guess, stranger, that I've found a way for you tg 
get to Angelica to-night. Mr. Grover lives there, and he’s g0- 
ing home to-night. He has a good horse and buggy, and he'll 
like company. I'll speak to him about it.” 

In a short time the landlord came to him, saying: “Mr, 
Grover says you can ride with him to Angelica just as well 
as not, and that he will be ready shortly.” 

Presently Grover’s horse and carriage came to the door of 
the hotel. 

“This is the man that wants to go to Angelica with you, 
Mr. Grover,” said the landlord. 

“Take a seat in the carriage, sir. It’s a little late, put 
we will be at Angelica without any delay.” 

Accordingly Wright -seated himself in the carriage. Grover 
was soon by his side, and they were on the way to their des. 
tination. 

Grover was an incessant talker. In conversation he often 
did all the talking. On the contrary, Mr. Wright was a de- 
lightful listener, but not voluble conversationalist. And go 
Grover had things about his own way in the matter of con- 
versation. He did not seem to care who or what his companion 
was, but entertained him as he would an old acquaintance with 
a description of the country, the people, and the prospects of 
the campaign. Finally, conversing on he said: “I suppose you 
attended the meeting this evening.” 

“TIT did; and I confess I enjoyed it very much indeed, and it 
seems that all present were delighted with your speech,” said 
Wright. “I am doing a good deal of talking to the sovereigns 
this Fall,”’ said Grover, “I hope with some effect. But I am 
greatly pleased whenever I come to talk about our candidate 
for Governor, Silas Wright. You saw how it was this evening, 
and it is so everywhere I go. I tell you what it is, we've got 
a winning card in him. He has resigned his seat in the Senate 
and has come home to plant the Democratic banner on the 
works of the Whigs. We are sure of victory. What do you 
think about it? Don’t you think the people of this State will 
place him in their Executive chair?” “I rather think they will, 
It looks like it,” said Wright. 

“The Whig papers say that Wright loves good brandy and 
that he drinks it like a fish. But, then, two-thirds of the Sena- 
tors and one-half of the members of Congress have stopped 
drinking spirits and gone to pouring them down. It would be 
strange if Wright, like the rest of the national lawmakers, 
didn’t take a social glass. I don’t deny but what I do. Up here 
in Albany whisky is good, pure and cheap, and, on the whole, 
it’s the real democratic beverage, but it is so largely monopolized 
by the Whigs that it is not easy to get a good drink. But what 
is your candid opinion about Wright's love for brandy?” 

“Well, judging from what the Whigs are saying about him, 
he is one of those who pour liquor down. But from what those 
who know him best say, he never takes it to excess,”’ said 
Wright. 

And so the conversation went on until they reached Angeli- 
ca. Grover accompanied Wright to the principal hotel, where 
he left him. 

The next morning Grover was rather late in getting to 
his office. To reach his own room he was obliged to pass 
through that of his partner, Judge Angel. He entered the of- 
fice and passing to his room, to his astonishment, he saw his 
companion in his ride from Caneadea engaged in pleasant, ani- 
mated conversation. Nodding to the stranger, he said: “So you 
have got law business up in Allegany. You are a stranger. 
Don’t let Angel take you in.’’ So saying he moved on toward his 
room. ‘Wait a moment, Mr. Grover, and let me introduce you 
to the Honorable Silas Wright, our next Governor.” 

Had a vision of miraculous beings stood before him he 
would not have been more perfectly paralyzed with surprise. 
Like a flash the events of the evening before came quickly to 
him, and for a few seconds he stood speechless. Recovering 
himself he exclaimed: 

“Good heavens, Judge! You—you—don’t—don’t—mean—Is 
it possible that you are Silas Wright? Why didn’t you tell me 
who you were before I made an ape of myself in talking to you.” 
“Because I thought we should enjoy ourselves just as well, and 
perhaps better, without an introduction, and I think we did,” 
said Wright. 

‘“‘Perhaps so; but I think, indeed, I know, that if the peo- 
ple who attended my meeting at Caneadea last evening had 
known that Silas Wright was present, he would not have been 
here this morning, and Martin Grover would have been a de- 
lighted listener instead of the speaker. But you are welcome 
to Allegany County, and I shall always remember this meeting 
with you as one of the happiest events of my life,’’ said Grover. 

Mr. Wright remained at Angelica over a week. During that 
time a Democratic mass meeting was called there. The an- 
nouncement that Silas Wright would be the principal speaker 
brought an immense assemblage of delighted people to hear 
the famous orator whose eloquence had so long commanded the 
admiration of listening Senates. 

He was elected Governor of New York by a very large ma- 
jority. His popularity with the people enabled him to carry 
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the State for himself and the general Democratic ticket—State 
tional. 
and na 843 the seat of the Hon, Smith Thompson on thé Bench 
the United States Supreme Court became vacant by the 
death of that illustrious jurist. Mr. Wright was immediately 
nominated by President Tyler his successor; his nomination was 
med by the Senate, but Mr. Wright declined that distin- 
ed position, preferring his place in the Senate, where next 
to Clay and Webster, he stood pre-eminent. 
His administration as Governor of New York was eminently 
ssful. 
Soon after the events we have described Mr. Grover was 
elected a Representative to Congress from the Thirtieth Con- 
ssional District of New York. We have mentioned the ex- 
alted position he occupied in that body. Declining a re-election 
he returned to the practice of his profession, from which he 
was called in 1867 by his nomination and election a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. In 1859 he was elected an Associate Justice 
of the Court of New York. He continued in that office until 
1870, when he was elevated to the Bench of the Court of Ap- 
peals. He occupied this distinguished position until his death, 
which took place August 23, 1875. While discharging his duties 
as a Judge of the Supreme Court he was an ex-officio Justice 
of the Court of Appeals. His first opinion in the Court of Ap- 
peals while a Judge of the Supreme Court was in Curtiss v. the 
Westchester and Syracuse Railroad Company, 18 N. Y. 534. 
His first opinion after his election as a Judge of the Court of 
Appeals is the People v. Raymond, 37 N. Y. 428. His last opin- 
jon in that court is in Hartnett v. Wandell, 60 N. Y. 357. His 
opinions are numerous, and bear the impress of a great judicial 
mind. They are the proudest monument that could perpetuate 
his memory. 








OATHS IN LEGAL PROCEEDINGS. 


The only practical use of an oath is to increase the moral 
responsibility of the person to whom it is administered. It has, 
however, during many ages been employed for other purposes. 
In later times it has been used as a means for harassing and 
persecuting those not of the same religious faith as the law- 
makers themselves. Oaths were prescribed which none could 
conscientiously take unless they believed exactly as the legisla- 
tors did. If they could not so conform their belief, they were 
excluded from all offices and emoluments and from testifying in 
courts of law, which, however, proved a greater injury to others 
than to themselves, As laws have until a very late period ex- 
isted in America, as well as in England, oaths have been re- 
quired which might easily be taken by the infamous Lord Jef- 
freys and by the more infamous Benedict Arnold, but which 
could not be subscribed by men of such pure lives and exalted 
piety as Richard Baxter and Jonathan Edwards. Had the 
philosophers Confucius or Plato or Pascal lived in and been 
natives of England or some portions of America at a recent 
date, they would have found themselves little better than out- 
casts from their inability to take certain oaths according to 
the established form. At the same time a ward politician, who 
cared no more for the sanctity of an oath than for a puff of 
tobacco smoke, would have been permitted to swear as rapidly 
ag an officer could administer the oath. How powerful an in- 
fluence would the ceremony exert upon the conscience of such 
aman? Conscientious men are frequently restrained from 
swearing at all. Those who are conscientious will tell the 
truth under all circumstances. The remainder of the human 
family do not place much importance upon the sacredness of 
any form. The absurdity of some of these requirements is 
illustrated by our famous “iron-clad” oath. Every loyal man 
who shed his blood in defense of his country has been compelled 
to take this oath when inducted into any office. He could, of 
course, take it readily enough. But what good did it accom- 
plish? For the man, however, who had participated in trea- 
sonable practices or borne arms against the lawful goverr- 
ment, a different and far milder oath was provided, for he 
could not take the one termed “iron-clad”’ without committing 
perjury. Where is the reason or sense in such proceedings 
especially in a country where freedom of conscience is guar- 
anteed to all? 


Some men appear to believe that the Supreme Being re- 
gards outward forms more than rea] virtue, and that he will 
Punish a person who tells a falsehood in one way with far 
greater severity than he will one who tells it in another. Ac- 
cording to their view of the case, a man under oath, making 
& statement which is false, but otherwise harmless, would be 
caused to suffer more acute agony in the future world than 
one would be who, not under oath, told a willful and malicious 
lie, which (as he intended it should) caused an irreparable in- 
jury. Are we not to suppose that it is the falsehood itself, and 
the intent to deceive, which are considered by the Supreme 
ect Or does he regard the particular forms under which 

told? 

“It is laid down by legal authorities,” writes Lord Hard. 
wicke, “that what is universally understood by an oath, is 
that the person who takes it imprecates the vengeance of God 
upon him if the oath he takes is false.” Oaths are of very 
ancient origin. Devised by priestcraft to still further fetter 
the consciences of its victims, terrible denunciations were ut- 
tered against those who made false ones, or who failed to do 
as they had sworn; and the dark clouds of that old superstition 
yet shadow the world, which teaches that prevarication, decep- 
tion, and even willful lying are comparatively harmless, but 
that breaking an oath ie truly terrible. The practice of ad- 
ministering oaths in judicial proceedings existed for many cen- 





turies before Christ. The priests of every clime and of every 
faith lent their arts and influence to render the ceremony as 
impressive as possible to the minds of the uneducated. For 
themselves, however, they reserved the privilege of dispensing 
with the obligation so incurred, when to fulfill it would prove 
a@ serious inconvenience. As the means of rendering promises 
more sacred and effectual, the Egyptians, Hindoos, Persians 
and Hebrews enforced the custom upon all grave occasions. 
The Greeks and Romans adopted a similar practice. From the 
latter nation was derived the form now in common use, of 
terminating the cerernony with the words “So help you God.” 
History does not record that this universal practice has at any 
time resulted in good, nor ig it shown that in any instances it 
has proved more beneficial to the human race than the simple 


aren Nay, nay, prescribed by the Founder of the Christian 
religion. ° 4 


The administration of oaths is required in America upon 
every trivial occasion. Any man elected to office, however un- 
important it may be, is in every instance sworn to support the 
Constitution of the United States and to perform the duties of - 
his office to the best of his ability, when in nine cases out of 
ten he does not know (and never takes the trouble to find out) 
what the Constitution contains, nor of what the duties of his 
office consist. Under these circumstances the sanctity of an 
oath cannot long be regarded by the people with any exalted 
degree of reverence or of dread. 

Protests have at different periods been entered against the 
custom. The Friends and Moravians have refused on the one 
hand to take oaths, Freethinkers upon the other. One class of 
writers has treated the ceremony as absurd, the other as pro- 
fane. The governments of America and England have ascer- 
tained that in the cause of justice it was necessary to modify 
to a certain extent the strict rules which had long been es- 
tablished as to the forms of oaths and the admission of testi- 
mony. Now, as I have already stated, the subject has as- 
sumed great prominence in England and France, as well as itn 
America, by reason of certain judicial and parliamentary pro- 
ceedings. The countries first mentioned still retain many an- 
cient prejudices. In both of them a class exists which cannot 
comprehend the meaning of advancement and reform. They 
look back with regret toward the Dark Ages. In England. 
where, as Mr. Labouchere says, “the climax of unreason has 
been reached, when an oath is taken on a book which contains 
the words ‘Swear not at all,’’’ the majority of the House of 
Commons objected to Mr. Bradlaugh being sworn as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, wpon the ground that he could not take the 
required oath, and then, when he did take it, expelled him for 
having done so. 

The French Government, which appears to be pursuing a 
safe and enlightened policy, has seen proper, on account of the 
increasing antipathy to oaths and of the great changes in re- 
ligious belief, to introduce into the Chamber of Deputies a bill 
which will give to the scrupulous and the skeptical the right 
of merely affirming. This certainly is a step in the right di- 
rection. It was recently stated that in one case, in France, a 
witness argued with the Court for more than an hour before 
he would consent to be sworn. Another witness insisted upon 
the removal of the crucifix from the hall of justice. In another 
French court the foreman of a jury was discharged because he 
refused to take the prescribed oath. In England, where the 
lawmakers have, even in this age, seemed to regard a large 
class of liberal thinkers as beyond the pale of civilization, the 
spirit of advancement, to judge from late proceedings in the 
House of Lords, appears to be making slow but certain prog- 
ress. In the consideration of such matters the condition of a 
man’s conscience should have greater weight than that of his 
faith. England has never been more badly governed than 
when neither Catholics nor Dissenters, Jews nor Freethinkers, 
were permitted to sit in the Legislature, and when every mem- 
ber of Parliament could cheerfully subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church, and take every test-oath devised and 
in foree during the two preceding centuries. These men, so 
eminently orthodox, did not, however, hesitate to plunder and 
betray their country. Even those who have most strenuously 
advocated the necessity of oaths have admitted that a high 
sense of honor was equivalent to a fear of future retribution. 
Thus, in England, noblemen who sat upon the trial of their 
peers were not sworn. They delivered their vote or verdict 
upon honor. In America, the certificate upon honor of an offi- 
cer of the army is treated with the same consideration as the 
affidavit of another person. In judicial proceedings likewise, 
if a witness is not governed by a sense of honor and of right, 
or by fear of punishment in this present world, how far in 
these days of independent thought will he be restrained by the 
dread of punishment in the vague hereafter? If he is a con- 
sistent Christian, an oath cannot further add to his deter- 
mination to “tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” If a skeptic, he will either be guided by a sense of 
honor or by fear of immediate punishment. If a Christian in 
belief, but not in practice, he is presumed to stand in greater 
fear of the penalties of perjury in this world than of those in 
the next, for if the fear of future punishment (in which he must 
fully believe) does not influence him nor direct his actions in 
other earthly affairs, why should it as to fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of an oath? The Bible says that a lying tongue is an 
abomination to the Lord. Can it be a greater abomination be- 
eause certain forms have taken place before the lies are told? 

Whatever peculiar views any class may entertain upon the 
subject, nothing more sacred than the presence of God _ 
now be invoked in the cause of truth. In former times a dif- 
ferent opinion prevailed. William the Norman, prior to Ra 
conquest of England, compelled Earl Harold, his shipwrecked 
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guest, to take what was then regarded as a terrible oath, to 
support and assist the ambitious projects of the Norman duke. 
To render the cath more effective, William is said to have 
concealed under the altar upon which it was taken all the 
old bones ever appertaining to a saint which he was able to 
gather from the different parts of Europe. William, for his 
chicanery, was rewarded with the blessings of the Pope; while 
Harold, for his brave defense of the liberties of his country, 
received nothing better than anathemas. 

The forms invented for binding a man’s conscience are 
various and peculiar. Those most simple have been adopted in 
this country for general use. But, as Prof. Dwight writes in 
an article on oaths in one of our cyclopedias, “Each witness 
is allowed to take the oath in the form which, according to his 
view, is the most binding upon his conscience.” The Greeks 
and Romans swore upon the altars of their gods, a custom sub- 
sequently introduced, with other Pagan ceremonies, into the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Persian swears by the beard, the 
Hindoo by kissing the finger or toe of a Brahmin, the Parsee by 
holding the tail of a cow, the Christian upon the Gospels, and 
the strict Catholic upon the Gospels with a cross. The Jew 
may be sworn upon the Pentateuch. In ancient times he placed 
his hand, when making oath, upon certain parts of a man’s 
body. The Chinaman from one province swears by a burning 
scroll upon which have been written certain cabalistic words. 
Those from another province take the oath by kneeling and 
breaking a china saucer against the witness stand; while those 
from a third portion of that empire insist that the only method 
by which their consciences can be bound is to have the cere- 
mony administered upon the quivering body of a cock just 
decapitated and bisected. Yet, according to the authority 
above quoted, any of these ridiculous forms must be permitted 
in our halls of justice. As stated by the same writer, the oath 
in ancient times was regarded as an imprecation or an address 
to the Supreme Being, calling upon him to visit with his venge- 
ance the person who should commit perjury; but more recently 
it is regarded in the nature of a warning or suggestion that 
God will fitly punish false swearing. As I have said, the forms 
for oaths now generally used in this country are exceedingly 
simple. They should also be regarded as very impressive. Yet 
of what avail are they? In the Territory of Wyoming, and in 
other portions of the United States, the person who, by false 
swearing, causes the conviction of another of a capital offense, 
is regarded by the law as being himself guilty of murder, and 
is accordingly compelled to suffer the penalty of death. Sucha 
provision in the statute books will accomplish more toward 
checking false evidence than the exaction of all the oaths ever 
invented by the cunning of man. 


Many of our leading jurists are strenuously opposed to the 
law which permits parties to suits to testify in their own be- 
half. They insist that such laws encourage false swearing, 
and that acts of perjury are rapidly increasing. If such is the 
case, it tends to prove that neither the fear of punishment in 
this world nor in the world to come will deter witnesses from 
perjuring themselves where they are interested. Mr. Junkin, a 
clergyman who has written very fully upon this subject, and 
who regards oaths as of divine origin, says, nevertheless: 
“Many deny that it is lawful in the sight of God to take an 
oath, while thousands who do not scruple to be sworn are ig- 
norant or regardless of the awful obligations they assume, and 
swear with rashness and frivolity, without a proper sense of 
the criminality of such conduct. So grievously is this ordi- 
nance prostituted, and so much is its form distorted in our 
courts of justice, that it fails to a lamentable degree to sub- 
gerve the ends for which it was instituted.” 

It appears difficult at the present day to conceive the char- 
acter of a person who, neither fearing the penal enactmerits of 
man against false witnesses, nor the denunciations of God 
against liars; a person who would not hesitate to rob his neigh- 
bor of all his possessions by means of false testimony, nor to 
send him to the penitentiary or the gallows by the same in- 
strumentality; yet who, in opposition to his own interests, 
would be restrained from the commission of all these enormi- 
ties solely by the sanctity of an oath and the fear of the addi- 
tional punishment in the future world. He might reason with 
himself that man, unable to prove his guilt, would not punish 
him; but that an omniscient God certainly would. Could not 
God as readily perceive and punish the sin of making a false 
statement, by which an innocent man would be defrauded, 
imprisoned or judicially murdered? If any man does exist 
with the character just described, he must closely resemble 
that robber mentioned by Irving, who had no scruples what- 
ever about cutting the throats of several of his fellow beings 
before breakfast for a small sum of gold; but was thrown into 
an agony of remorse when he learned that he had been eating 
a piece of meat upon a fast day. 


Notwithstanding the dignity of our courts of justice, the 
customary methods of tendering oaths are far from impressive, 
and to people possessed of great veneration are somewhai 
shocking. The person who administers them is not usually 
eminent for piety. To obtain the position of clerk, he must 
rather have evinced political shrewdness and profound sa- 
gacity. He is far better acquainted with the voters of the 
Ninety-ninth Ward than with the Psalms of David or the Holy 
Gospels. He hardly seems to be the proper person to invoke 
the Supreme Being to aid a faltering witness, or to denounce 
the wrath of heaven upon the one who gives false testimony. 
Upon the opening of a term of court, one of the first duties of 
the clerk is to swear the grand jury. Directing the one who 
has been selected as foreman to stand up, he hurries through 
with the prescribed form in a manner scarcely intelligible to 
those even who are familiar with it. The rest of the grand 





jury are then sworn in squads and platoons, withou 
the oath repeated to them, and at the close the man of Clean 
liness and refinement is compelled to bow down and kigs the 
same ancient and greasy volume, which for years has hems 
used for similar purposes, with his next neighbor, whose 
mouth has never known a toothbrush, whose lips are dripping 
with tobacco juice, and whose breath is redolent of whisky and 
onions. Is it remarkable that some should prefer to be sworn 
with the uplifted hand? Then as each witness takes the stand 
the Supreme Being is again called in by the clerk to assist jn 
the judicial proceedings and to brace up the witness to do his 
duty. Jeremy Bentham, in 1817, wrote of oaths in his Strange 
style: “On the supposition that, by man over the Almighty 
power should to this, or any other purpose, be exercised or ey’ 
ercisable, an absurdity than which nothing can be greater, 
cannot be denied to be involved; man the legislator and judge, 
God the sheriff and executioner; man the despot, God hig 
slave. * * God is a negligent servant indeed, but still g 
servant; He disobeys the orders nine times out of ten, but he 
Pays obedience to them on the tenth.” 

In many of the Western States witnesses are sworn en 
masse, to save time. While the ordinary business of the court 
is progressing the clerk finds it convenient to add to his own 
emoluments by increasing the number of American citizens, 
On such occasions another oath is employed, the termination 
of which at a little distance sounds very much like “s’port the 
Conshetushun United States, so help-yeh God——five dollars, 
sir.” To an enlightened American of the present day, whether 
he is an orthodox Christian or an advanced Freethinker, the 
practice must appear not only useless and absurd, but repre. 
hensible and pernicious. 

Do oaths at this time assist courts of justice in arriving 
at the truth? Do they not rather, with. all the cumbersome 
strictures connected with them, prevent the truth from being 
obtained in many instances? To exclude a man who is strictly 
moral, honest and conscientious from testifying in a court of 
justice for the reagon that his belief differs from that held by 
a majority of his neighbors, while every fawning hypocrite is 
permitted to do so, is an absurdity. The absurdity, however, 
existed in all the States of the Union until quite recently, and 
yet exists in many of them. This absurdity appears yet more 
conspicuous when we consider the present views entertained 
by many on the subject of plenary inspiration and the great 
aga made at this time in liberal thought and in agnos- 
ticism. 

It may be urged that at the present time a man, no matter 
what his belief is, cannot be excluded from testifying on ac- 
count of that belief. But, admitting that to be the fact, what 
right has any class in this country, where we have no State 
religion, to impose a disagreeable form of this kind upon any 
one? How can the members of such a class justify them- 
selves in compelling any man in open court to make such state- 
ments in reference to his religious views as may subject him to 
distrust and obloquy? Such to-day is frequently the result 
= @ person refuses to be sworn according to the form most 
n use. 

If, as Jeremy Bentham attempted to prove more than sixty 
years ago, oaths were useless, absurd and pernicious, how 
must they be regarded in America to-day, from whatever 
standpoint we may consider them? He proved quite satisfac- 
torily that the custom of taking oaths, especially of an official 
nature, led to continual perjury, and that men swore to do 
things which they had neither the will, the intention, nor the 
ability to perform. 

To an untrammeled thinker, whether an advanced skeptic 
or one strictly orthodox in faith, strong arguments must pre- 
sent themselves for abolishing all forms of oaths. If, as it 
would appear, the only benefits to be derived from them are an 
additional appeal or incentive to the person taking them to 
tell the truth or to perform his agreement, then there is cer- 
tainly but little reason for retaining them. Upon the other 
hand, are there not numerous reasons for dispensing with 
them? Unless an oath is taken strictly in accordance with 
certain forms, it is pronounced null. Technicalities multiply 
about the mere form. Many proceedings are declared nugatory 
because such forms have not been precisely followed. Thus 
interests of great value are impaired through the carelessness 
or ignorance of a clerk or notary. While from past experience 
it appears that an oath is binding upon the conscience of but 
few, it is certain that it has precluded many conscientious men 
from testifying as to important matters, and from holding of- 
fices the duties of which they were well qualified to perform. 

In this land of freedom no particular religious faith is rec- 
ognized. Why should ancient forms of religion and of super- 
stition be insisted upon? While liberal laws have been enacted 
which permit a person to be affirmed or to swear in the pres- 
ence of the Ever-living God without making use of the Gos- 
pels if he so desires, what benefits can accrue from maintain- 
ing a practice which shocks the sensibilities of one class of the 
community and excites the derision of another? Why would 
it not be sufficient if the laws provided ample penalties against 
all who should give false evidence upon the witness stand, and 
that the clerk of the court should distinctly state to each wit- 
ness at the commencement of his examination what those 
penalties were? Why not adopt a rule which in this enlight- 
ened age will permit all citizens of this great country—whether 
their beliefs accord with that of Washington or of Penn, ot 
Jefferson or of Parker—to give their testimony in court, or to 
enter upon the duties of office, on the same equality and under 
precisely similar forms, without enacting what! may seem to be 
a@ sacrilege to one and a mummeéry to another? 


EDWARD A. THOMAS. 
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Ss 
THE REFORMED PROCEDURE — ITS ADVANT- 
AGES AND LTS LIMITATIONS. 


An Address before the —— Bar Association by J. Newton 
ero. 


“The legitimate end of every administration of law is do 

ce with the least possible delay and expense.’’—David Dud- 
ley Field. 

In a recent treatise on early English law attention is called 
to the fact that “in every civilized community we expect to 
find courts open where magistrates appointed in a regular 
course by the supreme authority administer laws of whica the 
State compels the ooservance,” This is coupled with the state- 
ment “not only may the citizen use the means of redress thus 
provided, but ne must use no others.” 

Yhne establishment of tribunals for the enforcement of 

hts and redress of grievances is thus recognized as the first 
siep in the administration of justice. in addition to the organ- 
jsacion of the courts and the conterring upon them of jurisdic- 
tion to enforce the substantive law, tnere must necessarily be 
devised @ system under and through which such powers and 
duties may be most effectively exercised, and which shall pro- 
yide for an orderly and regular method of administering the 
jaw throughout the different stages of legal proceedings. 

This involves, first, the selection of the proper tribunals and 
issue and service of process for bringing proper parties before 
the court; second, a statement of the claim or demand and the 
defense thereto, so as to give full notice to the opposing party 
and to the court of the questions in controversy; tnird, the sub- 
mission of competent evidence relative to the facts in contro- 
versy, to the tribunal charged with the decision of the law and 
the facts; fourth, the embodying of such determination in 
proper form and its enforcement, if need be, by the physical 
power of the State; fifth, as a supplement to these, a method 
for reviewing the action of the court of original jurisdiction by 
an appellate tribunal. Thus there must be fixed rules and 
practice relative to process, pleading, trial, judgment and ap- 
peal, together with regulations relative to all subordinate and 
interlocutory matters arising in the course of a litigation. 

This constitutes what is designated as the “Formulary Sys- 
tem,” to distinguish it from the law governing abstract rights, 
or as the law of “Remedial Justice,’’ to indicate that it relates 
to the remedy granted by the courts, and not to the rules gov- 
erning the right to the remedy; while it sometimes receives the 
somewhat inappropriate and meaningless title of “Adjective 
Law,” to distinguish it from the so-called Substantive Law, or 
is termed the law relating to “Practice,” as opposed to the 
legal rules to be applied to the determination of the merits of 
a controversy. 

An-.eminent authority describes procedure to be “a means 
toan end. The end is, or ought to be, the execution of the 
commands issued, the fulfillment of the predictions, the enacc- 
ment of the engagements taken by the substantive law.” 

Procedure has been judicially defined in the Queen’s Bench 
to include the methods by which a legal right is enforced, as 
distinguished from the law which governs or defines the right 
which the court is to enforce, the machinery as distinguished 
from the product, while a recent eminent legal author defines 
procedure as comprising rules for selecting the court having 
jurisdiction of the person and subject-matter, the appropriate 
steps leading to and resulting in a judicial determination of 
the rights of parties and the enforcement of that determina- 
tion on behalf of the successful party to the litigation. Reme- 
dial law, therefure, in its broadest sense, includes all proceed- 
ings in civil matters from the beginning to the end. 

Upon this subject Prof. Amos observes: “There is no part 
of the law on which the success of the whole legal system more 
obviously depends than on that part which is concerned with 
the administration of justice, or, in the largest sense of the 
expression, the law of procedure.” 

The tendency of legal procedure everywhere in the earlier 
stages of its development has been definitely and determinate- 
ly in the direction of artificial and arbitrary rules. Prof. Pom- 
eroy remarks: “It seemed to be the controlling notion in the 
minds of men to preserve the shell, the outside husk, with scru- 
pulous care, while the kernel was removed or replaced by fruit 
of another kind’; and adds that hereafter procedure passes 
through what he terms three successive stages: 

First—The use of fictitious forms by the court to meet some 
hew occasion, thus evading the existing arbitrary rules and 
preserving the appearance of retaining them. 

Second—The introduction of equitable ideas, methods of 
procedure and tribunals under which the courts avowedly 
abandoned the ancient arbitrary methods and maxims by 
means of judicial legislation. 

Third—Direct positive legislation, the Legislature con- 
sclously acting upon the law of procedure and affecting 
changes in it in accordance with some preconceived plan. 

The modern development of this subject is well illustrated 
by a comment upon the distinction between mediaeval and 
modern procedure. “In the middle ages one could discourse at 
steat length about the mode in which this or that action was 
to be defined, but little about actions in genaral. We say much 
of actions in general, but little of what is peculiar to the pro- 
cedure in any particular action, hence, if the rules of proced- 
ure now take a far more general shape than in the past, it is 
because we are persuaded no rules can be special enough to 
do good justice in each particular case. It is because we know 

that we have recourse to exceedingly general rules tem- 
Pered by judicial discretion ” 








COMMON LAW PRACTICE. 

The common law practice as it existed a century ago af- 
fords a most excellent illustration of the view just suggested. 
Abounding in technical forms at the outset, its rules with ref- 
erence to parties, pleadings, trial and judgments became more 
and more arbitrary and artificial, and it revelled in subtle dis- 
tinctions which arose and were elevated above anc regarded as 
more important than the substance of the controversy. A de- 
parture from these rules was fatal to the suitor, regardless of 
the subject-matter of the litigation. Lord Coleridge once said 
that the science of system was deemed of more importance 
than the substance of right, and Judge Dillon pertinently re- 
marks, “The client’s case ofttimes depended more upon the 
skill and ingenuity of his counsel than upon the justice of the 
cause.” 

It is a mistake to suppose that the common law practice 
was the result of careful, scientific examination and analysis, 
and that it was adopted full fledged by the courts as the most 
~<a and best method for eccomplishing the ends in 
view. 

On the other hand, it was entirely a growth by way of evo- 
lution from ancient methods, passing through successive 
stages which we have suggested, and coming to its present 
condition by the survival of the fittest, an evolution which is 
still in progress and very far from completion. This is illus- 
trated by the invention and adoption of the practice of delay- 
ing actions in courts of law to enable a resort to equity through 
a bill of discovery, for such evidence as might be deemed neces- 
sary and desirable, but which could not be obtained in the 
common-law courts by reason of the stringent rules against 
examination of parties as witnesses. In fact the whole growth 
of equity jurisprudence abundantly illustrates the fact that the 
entire system of common law in its broadest sense, including 
law and equity, both as to the substantive law and as to the 
practice on both sides of Westminster Hall, embracing the 
chancery and common law courts, has been of gradual growth 
and development. 

I need not weary you with the details as to the annoy- 
ances, difficulties and dangers surrounding the common law 
practice as it is existed previous to the adoption of the English 
rules in 1834, nor call your attention to the danger when one 
found himself in a court of equity when he should have re- 
sorted to a court of law, or the contrary, or to the difficulties 
of special pleading and stringency of the rules by which it was 
governed, nor even to the fact that between thirty and forty 
different kinds of process existed up to a recent date under the 
common law practice, and that a mistake as to the proper writ 
to be used was fatal to the action. 

The beauties of special pleading, the intricacies of the dec- 
laration, the plea, the replication, the rejoinder, the sur- 
rejoinder, the rebutter and the sur-rebutter, are better known 
to you all as pleadings peculiar to the common law than they 
can possibly be to me, having only obtained the pleasure of 
their acquaintance in a theoretical and somewhat perfunctory 
manner; and the conveniences and inconveniences of the plead- 
ing to the jurisdiction, in abatement ard in bar, before arriv- 
ing at the merits, are thoroughly familiar to every practitioner. 

It was said as early as the days of Sir Matthew Hale, in 
his quaint language, “The science of pleading has departed 
from its primitive simplicity, of which the length of the plead- 
ing, the many and unnecessary repetitions, the many miscar- 
riages of causes on small and trivial niceties in pleading, have 
too much witnessed.” 

But perhaps no portion of the old form of judicial pro- 
cedure in England was more fraught with injustice to suitors 
than the now abrogated doctrine of variance, of which it is 
said Lord Ellenborough gravely doubted whether an “s” too 
much at the end of a word: constituted a fatal variance, and it 
is gravely held in Bailey on Bills that the omission of the same 
letter from an abbreviation was not fatal. 


RISE AND GROWTH OF THE REFORMED PROCEDURE. 


Judge Dillon in Jurisprudence of England and America, 
thus aptly describes the condition of affairs in both countries 
in the early part of this century: “The common law in its sub- 
stance and procedure was everywhere and by everybody re- 
garded with veneration and superstition to the verge of idol- 
atry. It was declared and believed to be the perfection of rea- 
son. Lord Eldon in the Court of Chancery, with its suitoricide 
details, pressed heavily on mankind. It was on this system 
that Bentham, when he was under thirty years of age, solitary 
and alone, commenced the attack which he incessantly con- 
tinued until his death in 1832, at the age of 84.” 

Bentham found, as he says, procedure to consist of “a fath- 
omless and boundless chaos made up of fiction, tautology, tech- 
nicality and inconsistency,” and for over fifty years apparently, 
in season and out of season, by pamphlets, addresses, essays, 
volumes, in every method by which he could reach the public 
ear, he devoted himself to the work of reforming both the sub- 
stantive law of England and its method of procedure. 

The discussion of the subject by Bentham undoubtedly 
aroused Lord Brougham to the importance of the subject, and 
resulted, in 1828, in his motion for a commission to inquire into 
the defects occasioned by time and otherwise under the laws 
of the realm, and the means necessary for reducing the same, 
since he says: “The age of law reform and the age of Jeremy 
Bentham are one and the same. No one before him had ever 
seriously thought to expose the defects of our English system 
of jurisprudence.” 

Three years later the ablest English judges, acting as a 
commission to inquire into the practice and proceedings of the 
Superior Courts of common law, practically decided that no 
improvement was possible. This was, however, speedily fol- 
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lowed by a thorough revision of the rules regulating practice, 
eliminating many of the meaningless forms and much simpli- 
fying the common-law methods of procedure. 

A little later, in Massachusetts, a commission at the head 
of which was Judge Story, consisting of Metcalf, Greenleaf, 
Forbes and Cushing, deemed it inadvisable to make any im- 
portant changes in the methods of procedure, although they 
recommended the reduction to a more simple form of some of 
its cumbrous and inconvenient appendages. This may per- 
haps be deemed to be the germ from which grew the Massa- 
chusetts Practice act. 

In the mean time, Austin, a pupil of Bentham, was pushing 
the work of reform in England, and his masterly treatise on 
jurisprudence ranks with the works of his master; but the 
credit of the preparation of a method of procedure simple and 
efficacious, involving a wide departure in its essential features 
from the common law methods, and welding together of the 
practice in law and equity, and the putting it in operation was 
reserved to an American citizen. 

The adoption of the first Code of Civil Procedure was the 
result of the persistent agitation of the subject commenced by 
David Dudley Field as early as 1842, and was continued in the 
constitutional convention of New York in 1846, and resulted 
in the appointment of a commission of which he was at the 
head, to provide for the abolition of the old forms of action 
and pleadings in cases at common law, for a uniform course 
of procedure in all cases whether of legal or equitable cogni- 
zance, and for the abandonment in every form of proceedings 
not necessary to ascertain or preserve the rights of the parties. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE REFORMED PROCED- 
URE. 

The code adopted in New York in 1848 had, in the language 
of its author and draughtsman, for “its essential features 
the demolition of the forms of action, the abolition in that re- 
spect of the distinction between actions at law and suits in 
equity, and the substitution of one form of action for the en- 
forcement of private rights, and the redress and prevention 
of private wrongs, in which action should be determined all 
the rights of the parties, legal and equitable, with respect of 
the subjects in litigation.” This is the most thorough, complete 
and authoritative definition of the purpose and object of code 
procedure, and accurately defines what has been aptly termed 
by a leading writer on this subject the reformed procedure, 
which gives its title to this paper. It was conceded by English 
law reformers as early as 1851 to be a long step in advance and 
to be “a simple, single and intelligible judicial system.” 

Aside from its distinctive features, as contained in the defi- 
nition given by its author, the “Civil Action’ which the re- 
formed procedure has created and introduced is the instrument 
for the trial of judicial controversies between private suitors, 
and for the pursuit of judicial remedies. It is the same in con- 
ception, in form and in substance, possesses the same charac- 
teristics and affinities, and is governed by the same elementary 
rules, and embodying the same organic principles in all kinds 
of actions. It abolishes the definitions between actions at law 
and suits in equity, adopts the equitable instead of the legal 
theory of parties, revolutionizes the general principles of 
pleading, authorizes the union of different causes of action in 
the same complaint, allows so many separate answers as the 
defendants may see fit to allege not inconsistent with each 
other, provides for a determination of all controversies between 
the parties, by authorizing the defendant to set up by way of 
counterclaim any legal or equitable defense, and thus obtain 
any affirmative relief to which he may be entitled, and for such 
a judgment as may be required by the facts proven without 
reference to the form of the action, whether it be what was 
formerly denominated an action at law or a suit in chancery. 

The characteristics of this method of procedure concern the 
process by which the action is begun, the pleadings by which 
the issue is framed, the manner in which trials of causes 
shall be conducted and the authority to grant the proper relief 
by way of judgment or decree, as well as a simple and speedy 
method of review. 

A summons, simple in form, requiring the defendant to ap- 
pear and answer, or suffer default, replaces the numerous writs 
of the former practice. A clear and concise statement of the 
facts constituting the cause of action is substituted for the 
technical rules under which an issue was formerly framed, re- 
lieving the pleadings from unnecessary formality and mean- 
ingless fictions by assimilating them to the bill and answer in 
equity procedure, but relieved from the useless verbiage and 
endless repetititons for which pleadings in chancery had be- 
come proverbial. The examination of witnesses in all cases is 
had before the court, and the rules of evidence in courts of 
law are applied to causes of equitable cognizance, and the tak- 
ing of depositions in chancery abolished. 

The court is authorized to grant a judgment such as may 
be required by the facts alleged and proven, adjusting the en- 
tire controversy by a decree fixing and determining the rights 
of all the parties and providing for their enforcement. 

Still further, a simple and efficacious remedy by an appeal 
takes the place of the writ of error and certiorari of the com- 
mon law practice. 

The entire practice was necessarily changed by these inno- 
vations, but in no respect was a greater step taken toward 
the orderly and proper administration of justice than by the 
liberal allowance of amendments at all stages of the proceed- 
ing, in furtherance of the rights of parties, and it may be as- 
serted that in nowise has the modern or reformed procedure 
been more beneficial in its influence than through its liberality 
by way of granting amendments, since those jurisdictions 
which have been most unwilling to accept the rules of code 





———. 
pleading and practice in general have, from time to tim 
thoroughly assimilated their practice to that first general’ 
adopted under the code, by the liberal allowance of amend, 
ments to pleadings, papers and proceedings. 5 
But there is another side to the question which must not 
be overlooked or ignored. While the many advantages which 
have resulted from the adoption of codes of procedure must be 
recognized and hearty assent given to the language of Chiet 
Justice Chase that ‘“‘they have proved a treasure of suggestions 
to which many States are indebted for useful legislation.” and 
while it must be admitted that in his attack upon time-honoreg 
customs and precedents Bentham created what has been 
termed “an armory for legal reformers,” it must neverthelegg 
be conceded that serious objections exist to code practice under 
the rules as formulated and carried on in most, if not all of 
the States where it has been adopted. ’ 


Foremost among the adverse criticisms upon the system ig 
the almost inevitable tendency to the very difficulty which is 
sought by this method of procedure to be avoided—that is, yn. 
necessary verbiage, diffuse statement, loose and inaccurate ex. 
pression, unsystematic, unscientific and illogical arrangement. 

“It is not comprehensive, which a code must be; it is minute 
which a code should not be. It undertakes to provide for 
every case by an enumeration of particulars, while a code 
makes provision for the same thing in general enactments,” 

In most of the States this difficulty has been avoided, large. 
ly so in those which have adopted the so-called practice acts 
which, under whatever name, are practically reformed pro- 
cedure in that they depart more or less widely from the com. 
mon-law methods. The practice acts of Maine, Massachusetts 
and Connecticut are to a very great extent free from this critj- 
cism, and embody in a clear and concise manner the rules and 
regulations necessary to orderly and convenient practice. 

The criticism with reference to minuteness of detail and 
lack of clear and condensed statement cannot be applied in its 
full force to the Kansas Code and the Code of lowa, containing 
less than one-third of the 3,356 sections of the Code of New 
York. In this respect the New York Code is to be most severe. 
ly criticised. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that the code now in 
operation in New York is not the original Field Code, and in 
very many respects does not bear the slightest resemblance to 
its predecessor. The unfortunate situation in New York arises 
from the fact that about 1870 an act was passed authorizing 
the appointment of commissioners to revise the statutes of 
the State. The purpose and intent of this bill was to obtain 
a collation of the general statutes which were enacted in 1828 
under the title of the Revised Statutes, and which for more 
than forty years had been allowed to stand without revision 
Instead, however, of entering upon the performance of the 
work designated, the commissioners took upon themselves a re- 
vision of the Code of 1848, which had been in use for a little 
over twenty years and contained only 391 sections. The origi- 
nal code was the work of a master. The so-called Throop 
Code rejected many of its valuable features, imposed upon it a 
mass of irrelevant matter and impressed it with a literary 
style beneath criticism. The result of the unwarrantable inter- 
ference on the part of the incompetent persons who undertook 
this work is shown in the inordinate bulk as well as in its 
diffuse style and loose methods of construction. It is true the 
Field Code did not cover all that is desirable or necessary in 
an act regulating practice, since it gave but little space to the 
organization of the courts and made no provision relative to 
special actions or proceedings, but it is quite clear that the 
organizations of the courts, their powers and duties, should be 
provided for in a separate act, while the provisions for special 
actions and proceedings should be reduced to a very much 
smaller bulk than that of the present New York Code. Even 
with these additions, a code of procedure could be brought 
within the comvass of less than one-half the number of sec- 
tions and within one-quarter the bulk of the present volume. 
That this is practicable is evinced by the existence of two re- 
ports made upon the subject by the first Code Commission, one 
in 1850, containing 1,884 sections, another in 1853, more con- 
densed and containing 1,740 sections, a little more than half 
the number contained in the present code and regulating sub- 
stantially all the matters contained in it, together with me- 
chanics’ liens and matters relating to evidence not contained in 
the present act. No action was ever taken upon this report. 
The report of the Throop Commission and its adoption was 
bitterly opposed by Mr. Field, who predicted its inefficiency, 
denounced it as an example of what a code ought not to con- 
tain and expressed his confident belief that within less than 
twenty years it would prove so inadequate and inefficient as to 
cause its repeal. He moreover insisted that it violated the 
fundamental principles upon which a code was based, and that 
its tendency would be to injure the progress of the reformed 
procedure and retard the advancement of the modes of prac- 
tice put into effect by the original code drafted by him. In 
view of the facts the New York Code is, therefore no argu- 
ment against codes or codification, but simply an illustration 
of the ability of incompetent men unfamiliar with a subject 
to do worse than worthless work and secure its adoption 
through personal solicitation and political pressure. 


It is not only of inordinate bulk, but has a complicated and 
vicious style of phraseology. Moreover, it has not only at- 
tempted to lay down rules of procedure, but has in very many 
instances injected matters of substantive law, such as pro- 
visions authorizing actions for slander and libe] in certain 
cases, while Lord Campbell’s act, giving the right to the next of 
kin of a deceased person to recover for the death of a person 
caused by negligence of another, has been taken from its 4P- 
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propriate place in the statutes, thus violating the fundamental 
principles on which a code of procedure should be based. 

The want of systematic arrangement, which I have criti- 
cised, is apparent in many instances, notably in those relating 
to foreclosure of mortgages. The first section relating to that 
subject provides for the contents of the final judgment, and 
the act then proceeds to regulate the methods to be adopted 
jn that class of actions, prescribing among other things whv 

pe parties and what must be stated in the complaint. 
Like criticism may be made with reference to the provisions 
under ejectment where a like rule ag to contents of judgment 
js contained in the first two gections, supplemented by another 
in the last section treating of the subject. These are but illus- 
trations of its lack of symmetry and arrangement. 

I take the liberty of using these illustrations from the 
New York code for three reasons: First, I am necessarily more 
familiar with its details than I can possibly be with regard to 
any other statute regulating procedure; second, since I feel at 
liberty to criticise the methods of procedure of my own State 
where I should, under the same circumstances, feel some deli- 
cacy in commenting upon the statutes of other jurisdictions; 
and third, and perhaps most important, that it seems to be the 
pest example of a thoroughly vicious piece of work foisted upon 
a long-suffering profession under the guise of improvement 
and revision, which it would be possible to frame, by the most 
thoroughly incompetent persons who could be selected from 
the legal profession between Maine and Alaska. It is cited 
py the opponents of the reformed procedure as a bright and 
shining example of what is to be avoided, and if it is a fair 
illustration of the reformed procedure it must be admitted 
that it is a most serious and formidable argument against the 
adoption of code practice. It must not be forgotten that it was 
bitterly opposed by Mr. Field, who predicted its inefficiency and 
denounced it as an “example of what a code ought not to be.” 

The increased bulk is owing to two causes—one, the attempt 
to define the rights of parties and the powers and duties of 
the courts with great particularity, so as to cover every possi-. 
ble exigency which may arise in litigation. This is, of course, 
impossible, and violates the fundamental principles on which a 
code of procedure should be based, since it is impossible to fore- 
see all the conditions which may arise in practice and provide 
for them. In attempting so to do, many matters of vital im- 
portance must be overlooked and left without proper pro- 
visions, causing much embarrassment. ‘To this cause must be 
attributed many of the amendments to the code to meet indi- 
vidual cases, since in very many instances no remedy is pro- 
vided where one ought certainly to be allowed and where no 
difficulty could arise under a broad and liberal system of 
practice. 

By reason of its departure from the simplicity of the origi- 
nal Field code, it is to be deprecated and avoided by all per- 
sons interested in the reform of legal procedure. I have hereto- 
fore criticised it as a long step backward in that direction, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it has worked greater in- 
jury to the cause of law reform in this country than all other 
circumstances combined. It illustrates fully and clearly ag it 
pd stands the disadvantages and defects of a code of pro- 

ure. 

The reformed procedure is open to still another very seri- 
ous objection. It is necessarily brought about by legislative 
action. It is impossible in any jurisdiction to obtain concerted 
action by the courts to such an extent as at once to entirely 
revolutionize the practice and institute an entirely new method 
of procedure, hence recourse has always necessarily been had 
to the Legislature for that purpose, resulting in the adoption 
of a complete set of rules, frequently without full and careful 
consideration by the courts or the bar. 

In this train has followed a serious evil—that ts, the tendency 
which has ripened into a disease toward amendment and ‘“‘code 
tinkering.”” The State of New York again furnishes a shining 
example. In an address delivered before the New York State 
Bar Association in 1893 by my distinguished and accomplished 
friend, Justice Alton B. Parker, of the Supreme Court, entitled 
“A Phase of Law Reform,” he calls attention to the fact that 
the number of amendments to the Code of Civil Procedure since 
its enactment in 1848 up to that date numbered 836; that prior 
to 18883 those amendments averaged 18 every year, and since 
that date 27 each year. In tracing the matter since that time 
I find that aside from over 100 amendments made in 1895 by 
reason of the enactment of the new constitution, most of which 
were formal, 47 amendments were made in 1895, 45 in 1894, 
and 118 in 1893, giving an average for the three years, begin- 
ning with ‘93, of 70 per year. This year’s crop has not yet 
been garnered, by reason of the fact that there remain at 
this time in the hands of the Governor, among the bills not 
acted upon, 27 such amendments. As over 400 bills have be- 
come laws up to this time, it may fairly be assumed that the 
average for the last three years has been fairly kept up. 

That the amendments made by legislative action are not 
always concise and in every way commendable specimens of 
lawmaking is evident from a recent section of the New York 
code, so amended within the last thirty days as to cover two 
and a half pages of the statute book. While entitled “Who must 
be parties,’ it provides for parties, final judgment, deposit of 
moneys thereon and method by which such moneys may be 
Withdrawn by order of another court. 

This is not only an evil, but a disgrace to the profession 
and an imposition upon it and upon the public, and its incon- 
venience, unwisdom and harmfulness need no comment. The 
bar is too much vexed with the matters of form which in no 
Sense tend to aid in the determination of legal controversies; 
too much of time and labor is exhausted in contention over 
Matters have no relation to the substance, which in nowise 





affect the merits. It is an injustice alike to the lawyer and the 
client. We are far behind the methods and demands of mod- 
ern thought and action, and are falling out of touch with the 
business and industrial interests of the country by a blind 
adherence to methods at least a quarter of a century behind 
the march of modern progress. It is due to ourselves and our 
clients that we become alive to the situation and no longer 
suffer this reproach upon the profession of the law. 

The balance of benefits and the minimum of disadvantages 
seem, in spite of its defects, to favor the reformed procedure 
as against the practice in vogue in the mother country for cen- 
turies, and originally adopted by all the States, save one, 
where the civil law has always prevailed, but which has in 
twenty-eight jurisdictions given way to the distinctively 
American method, and has also forced itself upon the con- 
servative bar of England and her numerous colonies and de- 
pendencies. It is by no means perfect; its faults are numerous, 
its inconsistencies glaring; its defects and shortcomings pal- 
pable and flagrant. It needs amendment, revision and im- 
provement. In many States it has lost its original form and 
become a hindrance and source of difficulty and labor to the 
bar. It lacks scientific completeness and accuracy in many 
respects, but it is susceptible of such changes, additions and 
condensation as will render it effective, convenient and eco- 
nomical alike to lawyer and suitor. We need not accept its de- 
fects, while we should avail ourselves of its advantages. 

In fine, before we venture upon a change in the existing 
laws, we ought to be quite sure that there is a present evil of 
sufficient magnitude to overbalance the necessary incon- 
venience of change, and if we find such an evil to exist, then 
we ought to satisfy ourselves, first, that it is owing to some- 
thing peculiar in our system, and, second, that we have found 
a@ permanent remedy. 

THE REMEDY. 


While the discussion has gone on in this country between 
the friends of common law practice and the ardent supporters 
of the reformed procedure, our conservative brethren across 
the water have taken practical steps to solve the difficulty, and 
we may well turn to the views of the Englieh bar as reflected 
by the act of Parliament creating the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, which went into effect in 1873. This act, originally 
consisting of 100 sections, since amended so that it contains 
nearly twice that number, necessarily embraces the provisions 
to be found in our State constitutions providing for the or- 
ganization of courts of justice, and defining their powers and 
duties. It also contains authority to the courts for the making 
of rules to carry out such provisions as may be proper and 
desirable with reference to methods of procedure. This act 
has been followed by the adoption of the rules of court, some- 
thing over 1,000 in number, containing all the provisions 
deemed necessary or desirable for the administration of justice. 
The Judicature act, with the rules based upon it, contain a 
complete system of remedial justice, in many respects im- 
provements upon any which have been adopted in this coun- 
try, in many others illy adapted to our necessities, and in some 
respects not so clear, concise or simple as those adopted in 
very many jurisdictions under the code practice. Upon the 
whole, however, it is conceded by those who have thoroughly 
investigated the subject to be a decided improvement upon 
common law methods, and is free from most of the objections 
made to codes of practice enacted by legislative authority. 

Ebridge L. Adams, in a recent paper upon Civil Procedure 
in England, cites Lord Chancellor Cairns as saying, “So far 
as I can observe the workings of the Judicature acts, they have 
been in the highest degree satisfactory. There has been found 
in their workings a degree of philosophy, of simplicity, of in- 
formality and of economy of judicial time which has secured 
the best results;” and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, speaking 
with reference to the same subject, “It has in many respects 
brought the old maxims of the common law into harmony with 
the large and more liberal principles of equity; it has simpli- 
fied and improved our procedure.” 

I venture, therefore, in deference to the views and experi- 
ence of our English brethren and as the result of the study and 
investigation of this method carried on by those interested 
in this subject, both in England and America, to urge as a 
remedy for the present chaotic condition of procedure under 
both the common law system and the codes the adoption by 
the courts in all jurisdictions of a concise set of rules governing 
and controlling legal procedure. 

Let me call your attention to steps taken in that direction. 
At a recent meeting of the New York State Bar Association (if 
you will pardon my again alluding to facts most within my own 
knowledge), I had the honor as chairman of the Committee on 
Law Reform, on its behalf, to propose a draft of a bill provid- 
ing for an examination by a commission of the Bar of the 
Code of Procedure of that and other States, including the 
Practice acts in force in this country and abroad, and the rules 
of court adopted in connection therewith, and providing for 
a report to the Legislature as to what respects the Civil Pro- 
cedure of the State could be revised, condensed and simplified. 
As the result of this action, an elaborate and full statistical 
report was made by the members of the Board of Commission- 
ers of Statutory Revision, who were appointed by the Governor 
for that purpose. 


NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION. 


At the late annual meeting of the association the Commit- 
tee on Law Reform, through its chairman, reported again in 
favor of the act providing that the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals and presiding justices of the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court should be authorized to select three mem- 
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bers of the bar to revise the rules of the courts and recom- 
mend in what respect existing statutes relative to civil pro- 
cedure could be reduced to rules and to suggest the necessary 
revision and condensation of such statutes occasioned thereby. 
It further provided that the rules to be drafted in this manner 
should, on receiving the approval of the majority of the judges 
named, be presented to the Court of Appeals and the justices 
of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court for action, and 
if approved by them should be submitted to the Legislature 
for enactment. The bill was introduced, but no action was 
taken upon it. The drift of sentiment of the bar (at least so 
far as it has come to my knowledge, and I have made a some- 
what diligent inquiry with regard to it) is decidedly in favor 
of the adoption of such a plan for revision of the procedure, 
the rules to be framed by the profession, approved by the 
courts, and enacted in the first instance by the Legislature. 
The additional proviso should be made in such case that no 
change be made by the Legislature without the approval of the 
courts, such as is necessary in the first instance to the 
adoption of the rules. This method would result in giving the 
profession a voice in the preparation of rules, and in addition 
will insure that degree of permanence in the administration of 
justice which is so lamentably absent under a code of practice 
which is liable to change by legislative enactments at each 
annual session. It is believed to be practicable, convenient 


and desirable. 
CONCLUSION. 


The views advanced with regard to the remedy for the 
chaotic condition of procedure in all our jurisdiction have also 
indicated the necessity for a careful, thorough and painstaking 
examination of the subject and compilation and codification of 
necessary rules in such a manner as that the experience of the 
bar and of the courts among English-speaking people shall 
‘tbe fully availed of. Moreover, that they should be thoroughly 
and carefully prepared, revised and improved, brought down 
to the present time as the result of a thorough, careful, sys- 
tematic examination and analysis by the best-trained minds 
who have given or will give their thought and attention to 
this subject, and whose services can possibly be obtained with- 
out regard to the expenditure necessary for that purpose. 


This work must be done either through some official or 
officials appointed by the State governments for that purpose, 
and necessarily therefor a salaried officer, or through the 
agency of the State and National Bar Association. The only 
practical and practicable method of reaching this question in 
the first instance is necessarily through the action of bar as- 
sociations, and in this connection the fact is not unimportant 
that the Society of Comparative Legislation in England, of 
which the Lord Chancellor is president, has taken up, among 
other topics, the consideration of the methods of procedure 
among English-speaking people, and appointed a committee 
upon that subject with Judge Chalmers at its head. $ 

This committee is now engaged in gathering facts relative 
to _—— of procedure throughout the English-speaking 
world. 

For the purpose of bringing ourselves in touch with this 
movement, at the late meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion held in your State, a resolution was adopted setting forth 
the desirability of inquiry into and collating facts relative to 
the movement now in progress to further a uniform system of 
legal procedure and the study of comparative legislation on 
that subject throughout the English-speaking world, and pro- 
viding that a committee be appointed for that purpose. Such 
committee was appointed and has entered upon the discharge 
of its duties. 

It is proposed by the committee that this work shall not be 
confined to inquiry as to the progress made in England in that 
respect, but that it shall, by communication with those most 
interested in methods of procedure throughout this country, as 
well as abroad, ascertain the views of lawyers best qualified to 
speak on the subject, and obtain the facts with reference to 
legislation, present and prospective, relating to questions of 
procedure, with a view to embodying them in such statutes as 
shall contain the latest and best results of modern experience. 


It is certainly to be hoped that in this way the bar will be 
able to arrive at the facts with regard not only to the com- 
parative merits of the common law and code systems, but as 
to both the advantages and defects of the code practice, so that 
intelligent action may be taken, based upon actual knowledge 
with regard to the working of the different methods of pro- 
cedure. This movement should have the active, energetic and 
efficient co-operation of every lawyer and of every association 
of members of the bar in every State in the Union. 


I congratulate you, gentlemen of the Michigan Bar, upon 
your interest in this subject and upon the steps you are tak- 
ing toward improvement in your methods of legal procedure, 
and moreover upon the fact that you are disposed to make 
haste slowly, to act in a wise, prudent and conservative man- 
ner so that it may not be necessary to take any step backward. 

When you shall have engrafted upon your common-law 
practice those portions of the reformed procedure best adapted 
to modern thoughts, conditions and business interests, leaving 
untouched those portions of the old procedure which are de- 
sirable and fundamental, and have fused the old and the new 
into a common whole so as to have brought about the best 
possible results in the interest of simplicity, condensation and 
economy in administration, you will have accomplished an ob- 
ject well worthy of your efforts and one which will stamp the 
work of the Michigan Bar Association as worthy to be followed 
and its results adopted by the courts and lawmakers of its 
own and sister States. 
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When this is accomplished the courts will be largely 
lieved from the burden of the interpretation and construction 
of rules and regulations relative to the manner of enforcing 
the remedy and be enabled to devote their labors to the adjudi 
cation of questions involving the merits and affecting the sub. 
stantial rights of persons and property. 








THE PRACTICE OF LAW IN NEW YORK City 


The orator at the Langdell celebration in June last was 
foreign lawyer. At once he claimed kin with his distinguisheq 
audience, by reminding them of the wide sway which our com. 
mon law holds over this earth, and how that la w—despite 
merely local divergences—is to-day a leading unifying factor in 
the civilization of mankind. Certainly it is not amiss that a 
learned profession, at one time distinctively recognized as The 
Faculty, should thus contemplate its history and also its ulti- 
mate goal; and that every earnest, trained member of it should 
at the close of each day’s work, however humdrum, resort to 
the consolation that even he may, to some degree, be helping 
~~ ta to become in form a perfect logic and in substance 
ruth. 


It is necessary that a university should teach law thus, asa 
science, but the students who learn of it only in this academic 
mode may go to the bar overpersuaded that this sublimation 
has been definitely reached. It has not. 

In New York city law schools are now the highway to the 
bar. Mere empirics, who used to come into—indeed constitute— 
the profession by “reading” in the office of some practitioner, 
are rarely found. 

There are at the bar, and probably always will be, men of 
native aptitude, who, beginning as office boys, or as stenogra- 
phers with large law firms, absorb an inarticulate knowledge of 
law and of the rules for applying it, and so come into marked 
success. Such men are not numerous, and certainly are not to 
a: ee if they be more credit to themselves than to the pro- 
ession. 

The diffusion of wealth enables more men than ever to seek 
their professional degrees at highly endowed institutions, which 
can well afford to award diplomas only to such as meet a high 
standard of knowledge—largely self-won—by the scientific (his. 
torical) method. 

The interest of those already in the profession is to keep 
down the number of fresh competitors by keeping up the stand- 
ard of admission to practice. For twenty years our local bench 
has carefeully watched the law schools, and the tendency of au- 
thority has continued steadily to force a higher standard on 
those schools where students are still mechanically prepared to 
become lawyers. So that our local bar tends to abound in mem- 
bers whose specific training fits them to be philosophic lawyers. 

The schools which now teach law as it ought to be may 
hasten the day when only such law will be recognized and ap- 
plied. Seven of the nine judges on the Supreme Bench of the 
United States are school-bred lawyers, three of the seven being 
from one school. It cannot be but that to some degree their 
early education may, through their decisions, color the law of 
the land. 

In his oration, Sir Frederick Pollock expressed surprise, but 
pleasure, to be able to say that this Review is a contribution of 
some consequence to the literature of academic law. But for 
all that, it may not be amiss for the younger readers to find the 
uniform erudition of these columns now giving way to an ex- 
hibition—approximately fair and orderly—of some of the existing 
circumstances which, in New York city at least, seem to set the 
ideal of the profession hopelessly far off, and to make anything 
like high purpose common to the local bar seem a mere pre- 
tense. The excuse for this exhibition is not merely that such 
existing circumstances seldom cheer the philosophic lawyer at 
any stage of his career, but that, on the whole, they bear most 
severely upon beginners at the law. 

A surprisingly large fraction of the entire population of 
the United States dwells within a radius of twenty-five miles 
from our City Hall, and nearly every human being in that cir- 
cle is directly or indirectly supported by rents or profits earned 
on Manhattan Island. Local commissions from boards of 
trade and legislatures in sister States have for years been 
vainly devising means that this or that port on our eastern 
coast might rival or surpass New York. But her natural ad- 
vantages have not been argued away. As the chief gateway of 
commerce to a country vast, new, and rich, her commercial im- 
portance, her rapid growth in numbers and in wealth, great as 
they are, have really just begun. 

Belief. in this prevails. Led by it, men of every calling and 
variety of merit or purpose sacrifice easy provincial careers and 
throng here from all parts of the country. No domestic business 
enterprise, speculative or conservative, avoids our local markets 
or moneyed institutions. Every form of chartered combination, 
no matter what State authorizes it, by which individual influ- 
ence is excited—just now with success—to absorb and control 
every entire branch of trade, without competition, and with the 
minimum of responsibility, chooses New York city as its real 
field of operations. Private wealth has become so common that 
a man worth only a million is mediocre, and a comparision of 
any one of our richest citizens with Croesus would be odious. 
Our local law business—not necessarily litigated—keeps pace 
with this concentrated wealth and commerce. The law enacted 
by our Legislature and declared by our courts to meet our local 
exigencies is so much and so varied that New York is among 
the greatest law States in the Union, if not the greatest. 

Not reckoning the Federal, Surrogates’ and criminal courts, 
our twenty-five (at times twenty-seven) judges of eivil courts 
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record in New York city began business in October, 1895, 
with calendars aggregating nearly twenty thousand issues, at 
wand in equity, awaiting trial under the ministrations of a 
so crowded that we have one lawyer for somewhat less than 
every three hundred of the population. Besides this, there are all 
the cases on first appeal to the General Terms, and the vast 
pusiness of ex parte and contested motions. 


On an average this would give each member of our bar less 

than four pending litigations. As a matter of fact, some law- 
rs in lucrative practice pass long periods of time when they 

have no litigations at all. On the other hand, the calendars re- 
yeal some lawyers having a large proportion of the cases, who 
are in no wise conspicuous in the profession. 

The bar generally could not be supported out of the liti- 
gated business. Its steady support comes from office or non-liti- 
gated work, and this is true in the long run even of those firms 
that practice heavily in the courts. This—but not this alone-~- 
should chill the untried youth who comes to us with a constitu- 
tional yearning for immediate forensic triumphs. 

The crowd in the profession signifies more than mere 
members; nowadays this crowd has a higher average of train- 
ing, ability, and purpose than ever before. Moreover, it counts 
many men who have all these qualities and independent means 
to boot; and who can cheerily bide the period when, as is jocose- 
ly said, they have no business, being young lawyers. All kinds 
of occupation here, professional or commercial, are so filled that 
a man mistakenly fitted for a given career finds little to hope 
for in change. But what activity shall he resort to, to keep off 
rust or melancholy? 

The young lawyer of literary ability who in his days of light 
practice appears too conspicuously as a writer lessens his 
ehances professionally. The financial returns from writing a 
law treatise, even one that is well received, are surprisingly 
small. The likelier result of such a book is that it may win the 
author a small salary with some prominent firm, or, if his youth 
jg not too glaring, will bring him fees as counsel or brief maker 
in his specialty. 

The rural districts send some better class lawyers to our 
Legislature; but this city quite invariably uses for that purpose 
only the poorer stuff at our bar. At times—about once in a quarter 
ofacentury—there is an uprisingof decent citizens against our 
corrupt municipal rule. The young attorneys shine forth as 
reformers. But for them the success of yeform does little else 
than set their altruism in a strong light. The present reform 
Mayor, in June last, found more than three hundred and fifty 
of them anxious to sit in the fourteen judicial places then at his 
disposal. Thus it appears that the competition of beginners 
inter se in the profession and in its collateral activities is now 
very strong. But though this is the mildest factor in the entire 
competition that exists here, the younger generations are un- 
daunted. As Mr. Joseph H. Choate expressed it at the Lang- 
dell celebration, Mr. Carter will soon retire, and a thousand 
young men are coming to take his place. 

Thus almost ideal opportunity will be offered to the merci- 
less law of the survival of the fittest. Newcomers may take 
heart on learning that the best of our lawyers have come 
through hard—in some cases very hard—beginnings; that the 
best of our lawyers are and consistently have been lawyers sim- 
ply, and attend to collateral matters of public concern merely 
as duties incident to their professional success; that merely 
by surviving, by continuing on hand at one’s office—not neces- 
sarily in mere idleness--there is always a chance that business 
will begin; that business well done breeds business; and the 
strange fact that this city not only allures, but she consumes. 
Old New Yorkers are a trivial minority of the population. 
Everybody of present consequence here, including the leaders 
at our bar, came from somewhere else. There are no hereditary 
or family law firms. The son of a distinguished dead or retired 
father may be brevetted into the firm merely for the name’s 
sake. Very probably ninety per cent. of the rank and file of 
the bar are immigrants to this city; and the concentration at 
this point is so strong that we regard even Brooklyr. as Pree 
vincial. ne Ply 

Many lawyers come to this city because they aspire to be sim- 
ply lawyers, whereas in the country districts they must be politi- 
clans to succeed as lawyers. Provincial lawyers, even if of 
distinguished success elsewhere, seem usually to feel a strange 
necessity to explain why they are not found at the metropolitan 
bar; yet the out-of-town feeling as to the city bar is so sensitive 
that a lawyer from this city, no matter how able or prominent, 
must exercise caution in caring personally for his client's 
rights before a rural jury. On the other hand, our metropolitan 
juries neither know nor care where lawyers hail from, and there 
are now at our bar several men who, after some years of un- 
eventful provincial practice, were transplanted here to almost 
immediate distinguished success. 

Immemorial lay prejudice against our profession must still 
be faced in New York city. Probably if Jack Cade were to ap- 
pear here with his unholy purpose of killing off all the lawyers, 
his following would not be small, and would include some really 
successful litigants. People who know nothing, who know little 
and who know much meet on common ground in having their 
fling at our profession. The burden of this always is that any 
lawyer will maintain that black is white, or do much worse, for 
afee. The laity forget that the lawyer is the client’s reflection, 
his alter ego, and that our system of trial, however imperfect, is 
still the most perfect way known among men of determining a 
question of fact. The system would work perfectly if those who 
apply it were perfect. Attorney and client are the terms of a re- 
lation. Human beings in all their variety of moral significance, 
when in need of a lawyer, match themselves up with lawyers of 
corresponding moral worth. Thus in this crowded centre the 
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bar must be most heterogeneous in order to supply the demand 
of this morally much diversified litigating public, and a lawyer 
who has practiced long enough to have his character known 
will finally have a clientage on the whole suiting his character. 
A layman may not know, and very rarely does know, a lawyer's 
merit qua lawyer, but the character or reputation of his legal 
adviser he may fairly estimate. Experience justifies the belief 
that, with few lamentable exceptions, where there is any differ- 
ence in moral status between lawyer and client, the former is 
the better of the two. As a rule, the recording angel will do 
well to keep both eyes on each, and to prepare to weep in case 
the lawyer ever receives his client’s money save under stress of 
necessity, or holds it from the client one minute longer than he 
must. He should not allow the client to order this otherwise. 

The writer has known of instances in which clients have 
proposed to young lawyers in this city elaborate schemes of 
knavery, without previous reason for the clients to believe that 
the lawyers would approve of such knavery. In one or two in- 
stances the young lawyer temporized in order to call in some 
brother lawyer that the scheme might be detailed before wit- 
nesses merely as an incredible curiosity. Probably there is not 
at the bar to-day an experienced member of honorable standing 
who has not had at the bidding of the laity a high-priced chance 
to depart secretly from his record. 

Fate decrees that trouble and legal problems in a particular 
piece of law business are great just as the amount involved in 
that business is small. But despite this, the entire bulk of petty 
work being done for charity at any given time by our bar in 
this city would probably exceed the whole law business of many 
acounty town. A few years ago a member of our bar found in 
his safe a bundle done up in an old red handkerchief. It had 
been left there by a person then several years dead, known to 
be eccentric, and believed to be needy. This lawyer discovered 
that it contained, in such form that he might have appropriated 
it and none been the wiser, a considerable fortune. He promptly 
hunted up the kin of the deceased owner, and handed this find 
over to them. His chosen calling had not contaminated him. 

It is one of the hardships of practice here that the bar is so 
extensive that no lawyer can be acquainted, even by reputation, 
with all of it, and on undertaking any new piece of business he 
must be prepared to meet the best or the worst the bar affords. 
If he meets a hundred new lawyers each year, he must have a 
practice of many years and great variety to meet the whole 
bar. If he encounters an example of the worst, he must not 
only attend to the merits of his client’s case, but exercise other 
wisdom born only of experience, and not to be had at a law 
school. 

That a lawyer’s conduct should meet a high standard every- 
body admits as an abstract proposition. The General Term of 
the Supreme Court and the Bar Association are nominally ready 
to maintain this. As a matter of fact, whoever tries to start 
this machinery to work to realize this principle in a given case 
has his labor for his pains. 

The average character of our bar is high, perhaps was never 
more so; but the history of our bar from the days of the Tweed 
regime shows that it is quite impossible to say just what a man 
may not do and still practice in our courts. 

Distinguished members of our bar have told the writer of 
cases in which there was proof positive for disbarment, but that 
the authorities, on having that proof set before them, continued 
passive. There are inquiries into professional behavior insti- 
tuted by the court of its own motion, where justice halts because 
the aggrieved party cannot pay to take up the referee’s report. 
As a rule, a proceeding to disbar is an incident to a hot litiga- 
tion. The courts always strive to have the lawyers simply fight 
out their cases, and to keep them from fighting each other. 
Easy disbarment would defeat this purpose; and, besides, our 
innumerable statutory penalties cover nearly every act that 
would justify striking a name from the roll of attorneys. 

The bar is generous. An attorney who has made a single 
misstep may by his good conduct ward off even any reference 
to it. The Nemesis of hard professional misconduct, no matter 
of how brilliant parts the offender be, is simply malodorous 
repute. Knowledge of this spreads through bench, bar and laity 
until all of his doings and sayings are taken as prima facie 
spurious. 

On general principles, even our elective judiciary stands by 
the bar. Our local reports tell of a citizen of wealth who by 
his holographic will proclaimed his dislike of lawyers, 
and named a private tribunal by which disputes as to the con- 
struction and interpretation of his will might be settled. The 
Appellate Court declared this null, and excusably said that the 

testator, led by his marked dislike of the profession, carefully 
framed a will to defeat. his own intent. A sweeping judgment 
on lawyers as a class will not do. Reason usually allows cor- 
rect judgments only on this one or that one, according to his 
own deserts. The real leaders of our bar are few. They form 
a coterie, and enjoy special privileges in open court. They are 
not necessarily to be found in our “big offices.” The real 
strength of each man’s grip on his position is his integrity and 
other people’s faith in it; then comes his learning and technical 
skill, and his fair, high-minded use of them. There are no men 
in the community whose conduct is more steadily tested by high 
exactions. As moral factors hereabouts, they are unexcelled by 
any men of any calling, and the position of each such leader is 
more honorable and more to be envied than any place on our 
bench, as at present constituted. 

The line between civil and criminal practice is rigidly fixed. 
The vast majority of the profession knows little or nothing 
about the Criminal Codes, and not infrequently one meets a 
well-informed lawyer who knows only vaguely where the crimi- 
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nal courts are held. There are, of course, a very few notable ex- 
ceptions to this. But, as a rule, a leading lawyer in civil prac- 
tice as little thinks of defending a criminal as he thinks of fill- 
ing the pulpit on Sunday in one of our large churches. Several 
men of high rank at the bar as trial lawyers have lately gone 
into the criminal courts on emergencies. In one instance the 
experimenter, as soon as his task was done, fell seriously ill. 
In others the distinguished novices admitted having been 
nervous and sleepless, and professeda distaste, if not an incapac- 
ity, for that branch of law. Bad as all of our courtrooms 
usually are, the criminal courts till just now have been so much 
worse that a strong stomach seemed a sine qua non for prac- 
ticing in them. 

The entire bar now depends on the great libraries in the 
city for research. No law office pretends to have all the books 
it may need. The older lawyers have libraries too extensive to 
discard, and not full enough to be a sole dependence. The 
younger lawyers supply themselves simply with a few books 
on local practice and digests of local reports. 

Many local lawyers persist in the fallacy that law is not a 
business; that the profession must not become commercialized. 
Some such even refuse to have billheads, lest the law might thus 
be assimilated to mere ship chandlery. Obviously there are 
other and better means than this of substantiating the dignity 
of the profession, and until these lawyers dispense with bills as 
well as billheads their humbug will be too plain to be harmful. 

The philosophic lawyer haunts the studious cloister, and is 
intrinsically not a money getter. In the long run, even in New 
York city, he is indispensable to the correct practice of the law, 
even by a money-getting firm. To every member of our local 
bar the might of the dollar is steadily, often painfully, present. 
Adam Smith declared that, “if lawyers were not paid, they 
would do even worse work than they do now.” But as he rea- 
soned a priori, the profession need not take his slur too much to 
heart, but may depend on the’ frank authority of one schooled 
by local experience. Such a member of our local bar, who had 
served professionally, but only incidentally, in procuring the 
franchise for running cars on Broadway, and who has also 
filled a judgeship in an important local court, declared under 
oath before our Senate Investigating Committee that it is im- 
possible to practice law here “‘on wind.’ The discrimination of 
the witness between what is and what is not wind was justified 
by a charge of fifty thousand dollars. 

The young man who to-day enters our profession hereabouts 
simply on his merits, to win its rewards, beginning with a bare 
living for himself, must face competition at least as pitiless as 
any similarly equipped youth may find on starting into any 
trade or business on Manhattan Island. In fact, nothing in the 
“help advertisements” of our local newspapers for any kind of 
trained high-grade service quite parallels the offers of cheap 
work constantly made in our Law Journal by members of the 
bar bred at college and law school. 

Members of our bar who have recently published books have 
informed the writer that there is no difficulty whatever in pro- 
curing men of well-trained intellect to do the drudgery incident 
to such publications very cheaply, and that while the sober, 
steadfast and demure of these stand by such work for beggarly 
pay, others of cheaper faculty and schooling make a break for 
independent business, and in some way get ahead. 

The chasm between the tyro and the successful lawyer is 
enormous; it is made so not so much by the legitimate differ- 
ences of age, experience, learning and ability, as by the older 
man’s material accidents, largely capable of being expressed in 
dollars—that is, well equipped and extensive offices at an annual 
rental of two to four dollars per square foot of floor surface, 
membership in prominent expensive clubs with long waiting 
lists, and similar advantages. 

This showing persuades persons of a certain not rare quality 
of mind that to succeed at the bar it is needful to be spectacular. 
Young men of this species hire offices beyond their means, talk 
loudly in elevators and public places of representing influential 
clients and vast interests wholly imaginary; they announce their 
lack of time to take lunch, and if their antecedents are not too 
easily traceable such young men come before this community 
with engraved announcements-that they are about “‘to resume” 
practice at the metropolitan bar. It may be that law makes one 
fussy, for Chaucer says his man of law was the busiest of men, 
and yet “seemed bisier than he was.” 

Older men of this stripe make the local competition more 
factitious than ever, not only by grasping business, and, having 
obtained it, by working out of it a fee from every point of view, 
but by utterly absorbing all the credit for work and professional 
skill, though such credit belongs to others kept in the shade. 
The writer has heard a man of this sort, a highly successful 
money-making member of our bar, say that long ago he dis- 
covered that the more law he read the less he knew; that it was 
merely business which a successful lawyer needs here; that the 
best of law is to be had cheap; and that the chances are that if 
Lord Mansfield were a young member of our bar to-day he 
(the money maker) would have him in his office at fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year. 

Clients select legal advisers, as lawyers select dentists— 
largely on faith. To this, of course, there are exceptions, es- 
pecially in the case of great corporations. The latter often 
select a lawyer with great nicety as to his merits asa lawyer. A 
corporation may have a lawyer selected with this nice discrimi- 
nation in each locality where the corporate work is done, and, 
more than that, it often selects a lawyer with reference to his 
peculiar fitness for the special piece of work. 

All clients, however, do appreciate that lawyers are legion, 
and that they work for pay. The day is at hand here when 
clients run from office to office to get their legal services done 
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by the lowest bidder, and in this they are aided and abetteg » 
many of the profession. This is particularly true in regard to 
actions for tort, proceedings to vacate assessments and as to 
searching titles. In regard to torts, arrangements amountip 
to champerty and barratry are not uncommon, and in rega: 
to searching titles such arrangements are made occasionally ag 
have resulted in the lawyer having finally either to break his 
contract or to serve without pay and expend more for disburse. 
ments than the entire sum “to cover all” for which he had 
agreed to examine the title. Recently the writer discovered two 
men named executors in the will of a person just deceased ryn. 
ning from lawyer to lawyer to get the lowest bid for the entire 
service in settling the estate. The cause for their peculiar zea} 
was probably that they were the residuary legatees. 

None of the law partnerships hereabouts savor of mutual 
insurance between the members, or are in any wise sentimental, 
albeit single members of such a firm may now and then write 
or speak in public as Communists or Socialists. The dividends or 
share of profits fit each member's personal value as rigor. 
ously as if the subject matter of the business were beef or wool, 
Many of the large law firms employ cashiers as in a mercantile 
house, and often a member of the firm is such distinctly as its 
bagman, its drummer-in of business. 

There is no common mold for these men; law schools do not fit 
them for their special activity. This one is prominent in poll- 
tics, that one in the church, another gives club dinners to repre. 
sentative business men, all are kindly to reporters, all laborious. 
ly angle for fees; and it is not unheard of that clients erp'oy 
such men’s firms for the bold purpose of getting into relation 
with or near to a notability. In fact, it is finally true that this 
bagman, however petty as a lawyer, is the distinctive mark of 
his firm, however excellent as lawyers his partners may be 
Many law firms serve corporations or large commercial houses 
for a yearly stipend. If it be a firm in “mercantile practice” 
and a jobber or retail merchant comes to it to be put through 
insolvency, this firm may learn by telephone what, if anything, 
the bankrupt owes to the wholesale client, and may see that in 
some mode the wholesaler’s debt is preferred; and thus the large 
commercial houses find it profitable to have such mercantile 
law firms under steady pay. 

It is known that the law business of a corporation is pro- 
cured and held by marked courtesies to the directors. That the 
counsel to a corporation should, during his retainer, support 
a poor relation of a director, is an actual instance of such cour. 
tesy, perhaps an extreme one. Manufacturers, fiercely compet- 
ing for the heavy profits in some dress fabric for which a pass. 
ing fashion may create an enormous demand, easily find allies 
at the bar to bring innumerable suits for infringement and in- 
junction. It is never intended to try these suits. They are 
brought for advertisement, and to fluster small buyers. There 
are lawyers in this city who keep up steady relations with the re. 
porters. When such a lawyer seeks foreign capital to vitalize 
a struggling mining corporation in Pennsylvania, the reporters 
loyally give out that he represents in Europe the vast interests 
of the Pennsylvania Coal Company. There are numerous others 
who fight their way to a steady incidental income out of costs 
from the endless motions with which they ingeniously harass an 
opponent as long as litigation lasts. _A brother lawyer told the 
writer of deliberately. fighting his way thus into one hundred 
dollars a month steadily. 


Recently, the writer received a luxuriously printed pam- 
phiet, describing a banquet by a law firm, given freely, inc.uding 
wine and speeches, to numerous men of substance and influence 
likely or desirable to be attracted to a pending business adven- 
ture. Among the pointed sparkling responses was one by a 
member of this firm known to be an exemplar of what is called 
the “new and progressive methods and ideas.’’ He proclaims 
that the distinction between the lawyer and the business man 
has vanished; that the lawyer is no longer the ill-fed chap with 
a green bag sniveling for a fee, and constantly ridiculed in the 
older comedies; but that he is to-day the indispensable guide to 
the business man, and should constantly be in his client's count- 
ing room or ready by telephone. This view of the relation en- 
ables the lawyer to say to his wealthy client: ‘““Your trust in me 
is fully justified. Don’t draw a long will showing your inten- 
tions in detail, but leave your accumulated treasure to me abso- 
lutely as residuary legatee; I will distribute your fortune after 
your death as you may secretly instruct me, or as you would if 
living have given it under my advice.” In this view, too, the 
lawyer is transformed into the promoter and broker, and goes 
abroad as the agent of trusts. In fact, the largest item in some 
of the great charges made by lawyers in this city within the last 
ten years has been simply brokerage. Some lawyers abroad for 
foreign capital at the time the house of the Barings was shaken 
have been stranded there ever since, showing that the “new 
method” is not necessarily progressive. 


Corporations furnish bonds and security needed in all man- 
ner of legal proceedings; they have long stood ready to be execu- 
tors, trustees and guardians, and are more and more made use 
of for those purposes; they have, as shown later in this article; 
about absorbed title searching, and a few months ago the birth 
of a local corporation was announced to give legal advice by 
written opinions in answer to written inquiries, for two dollars 
and fifty cents a piece, postage included. This is an approxi- 
mation to practicing law ‘‘on wind,” and the writer regrets that 
he cannot report the result so far. Thirty years ago the late 
John K. Potter alleged that to be a corporation was negligence 
per se. There has been a great reaction, and it is now negl!- 
gence per se to attempt anything except under corporate guise. 
We may expect even to hear of corporations formed to furnis 
testimony—if not, indeed, to testify on trial. 
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These existing circumstances—and there are others—lead to 
the conclusion that lawyers in New York seek a dollar for 
what it is worth, and that the law is a business by which it is 
growing harder to get dollars, 

There are startling instances of financial success at the bar 
not really attributable to professional skill or service, though 
when this success appears, law business multiplies. For in- 
stance, @ quiet, inconspicuous conmveyancer may sud- 
denly move into large ooatly offices with a horde 
of clerks, and have a ustling office business, 
and also suits on the equity calendar involving all varieties of 
conflicting interests of holders of liens on real estate. Inquiry 
may disclose that he himself had or controlled some wealth, aud 
came to his height by a shrewdly made “corner” in a certain 
quality of bricks which builders at the opening of their working 
geason had to buy of him on his terms. This example is typi- 
cal, and others could be given. 

Within the last twenty years the local bar has endured a 
great loss of income in the matter of searching titles to real es- 
tate. Corporations formed for the business seem about to absorb 
it utterly. Twenty years more will tell the.tale. The law of 
real estate, indigenous to our system—English law par excel- 
lence—is the special pride of the profession. Owing, however, 
to a series of crude, unsystematized statutes since early in this 
century, providing for a great variety of liens on file in a great 
number of places, no part of the law is so unpopular. 

A conveyancer frequently meets with an abstract showing 
by the frequent changes of title in the last twenty-five years 
that at the ordinary lawyer’s charge for each change (not count- 
ing price of official searches) the bar has received fees aggre- 
gating the present market price of the real estate involved. 
And even at that the examination of a title in this city is at 
best only an approximation to correctness. No one is incapabie 
of error, and mistakes are brought home to the best convey- 
ancers, including the title companies. For instance, that a man 
in the line of grantors, recited as and on inquiry appearing to 
be a single man, should have, after all, by some form of mar- 
riage a wife, who comes along inopportunely to claim her dower, 
is only one of the nightmares of the real estate lawyer. Yet 
our last Legislature enacted that a wife should be heir to a 
share in her deceased husband's real estate. This spread such 
consternation in the profession that the law was repealed by 
the same session that enacted it. 


In the leading law offices in this city one used to see posted a 
schedule of rates for examining titles, as fixed by the leading 
firms. These rates were then paid; but after the panic of 1873 
this schedule was departed from, till now competition is so 
sharp that titles are sometimes examined at a loss to the con- 
veyancer. In New York city searches must yet be made in 
seven different public offices against every owner past and pres- 
ent of the land under examination for about twoscore sorts of 
liens. Lawyers used to have to delay their business, and to 
bide the pleasure of the County Clerk and Register, for their 
very important official returns, or else pay extra for what were 
called accelerated searches. This disposition for extras on the 
slightest pretext, and even for direct tips, prevails throughout 
the County Courthouse and Register’s Office. It abates some- 
what when reform is in the air, but it is humored continually by 
the big law firms, who by virtue of it, as against the smaller 
firms or beginners, are a privileged class. The public records 
in the Register’s Office are inestimably precious. The building 
and the conduct of the office, speaking calmly, have for years 
been disgraceful. The building has, as we hear, served formerly 
asa church and as a prison. It igs an antiquated barrack, with- 
out proper light or ventilation anywhere, while in some of the 
murky ground floor rooms the unsanitary plight suggests ty- 
phoid. The light and air grow worse, but the Health Depart- 
ment has lately somewhat suppressed the odors. The libers 
show various stages of dilapidation and every species of hand- 
writing. Bad inks have been used, and sometimes have well- 
nigh faded out. It has more than once been the privilege of 
the writer, on opening a liber, to see a beautiful specimen of 
cimex lectularius transgress all the covenants in a full war- 
ranty deed, trespass upon the description of valuable real estate, 
and retire with the air of seisin and full assurance within the 
binding. 

Theoretically, deeds and mortgages are recorded at once 
In fact, the work always is months behind, and one seeking to 
inspect a recent deed will be told it is in Mickey Dooley’s 
bundle on the top floor. When he approaches one of the nu- 
merous scriveners on this top floor it may prove to be Moses 
Polenski, who will tell him Mickey has just gone out and left 
his papers with O’Flaherty over there. The latter gentleman 
will, when spoken to, adjust his quid, and then say: “Dem dere 
is Mickey’s papers. Yer kin find what yers want, and be sure to 
stick it back jist where yers gits it.”” A sensitive nature must 
not be shocked if, in addition to the above, this motley crew 
of copyists breaks forth in catcalls and clumsily veiled person- 
alities. But since this office has been visited by the reform 
administration, the behavior of the scriveners has improved. 
In nearby Newark the deeds are well recorded by courteous, 
Well-dressed women, who work silently in a secluded room, 
sunny, carpeted and clean. 

The Legslature has required the block system of indexing 
in the Register’s Office. If this is a step toward simplifying 
real estate records, it is the step that costs, for in four years it 
has resulted in four thousand five hundred and fifty-four mis- 
takes. Against this political and pothouse stewardship of our 
Teal estate records the title guaranty companies have risen 
up inch by inch; they have fought in the courts against the 
Office holders, actually beginning with a fight for the mere right 
to inspect the public records. Finally, at least two such compa- 





nies have centralized a plant where in a few hours’ time and 
upon the most elementary suggestion of what is wanted, either 
company will furnish as to any particular piece of real estate 
information that must, be sought in seven scattered public 
offices. Competition has made the work of these companies 
cheap and speedy to a degree that till lately would have seemed 
incredible. These companies, moreover, insure titles (better 
than a lawyer’s certificate), and command capital to lend on 
mortgage. Although one company is distinctively known as 
the lawyers’, yet the impression prevails that all of them tend 
to become mere business enterprises, excluding lawyers as a 
whole except as customers. The insurance companies here hav- 
ing “law departments,” and the large firms having an extensive 
clientage of trustees, have accumulated a more or less imper- 
fect real estate title plant, and their business in this kind will 
persist. But it seems no longer possible, as it was once, for a 
beginner to build up a title business—at its full and best the 
most paying branch of the law : 

The building in which the civil courts are held and their 
records kept is as unfit for their purpose as the Register’s 
Office is for its use, and makes against the decent administra- 
tion of justice. The recent death of a judge was attributed to 
the foul plight of the City Hall, and on account of that plight a 
fellow judge adjourned his court. The County Courthouse is 
chiefly famous as a monument of knavery. Why, it is asked, 
must we come with clean hands into a building where Equity 
instinctively holds her nose? As a depository of records it was 
long ago insufficient, and is rapidly growing worse. The 
writer now has a real estate transaction indefinitely delayed 
because an indispensable record (so recent as February, 
cannot be found in our County Clerk’s Office. 


Present comment on local litigated business must be mostly 
historical, as the change which went into effect at the epening 
of this year removed an old state of things, and is now calling 
forth criticism, but h@s not yet told its own virtue. Three dis- 
tinct courts, each with its own machinery complete, have been 
merged into one court—the Supreme, with the supervision and 
patronage of all parts for initial trial vested in an intermediate 
appellate division. This first result of this was feeling—unjudi- 
cially ruffled—on account of disregarded prestige and loss of 
patronage. But a political boss may not find it easy now to 
keep here during the Summer vacation any judge he may wish 
for the contingencies of a party fight in a political campaign. 

It would be unreasonable to hope that the present new 
order will wholly obviate our local shortcomings in getting jus- 
tice by trial. As in the days of Magna Charta, we are still ex- 
perimenting for justice cheap and speedy. Each issue ready 
for trial must, according to the court it was lodged in, wait 
from one to two years before it is first called. The first call of 
some cases has been postponed by the new combined calendar. 
If the courts sat, as they ought, more hours in the day and 
more days in the year than at present, at least until arrears 
of business are dispatched, the enormous expense of our judicial 
system would be less vain. When after the long delay a case 
is finally reached, it is tried under pressure for time. The 
writer has heard an honorable judge at circuit tell distinguished 
counsel attempting to argue questions of evidence: “Gentlemen, 
it is near the end of the term; next Monday I begin to try cases 
elsewhere; I must rule at once, and this matter may be argued 
on appeal.” Thus the cost of many of our local lawsuits would 
have been simply prohibitory to litigants in the days of King 
John. Some of the existing circumstances that make the out- 
come of a trial (especially by jury) in this city problematical 
are the expenses; the delay in being reached; the rush at the 
trial when reached; the multitude of judges; the vastness, not 
only of the bar, but of this centre of population, whereby in- 
scrutable relations and suppressed influences, by no means de- 
signed, of attorneys, parties, witnesses, and jurors inter se may, 
however irrelevant, actually decide the case; and last, but not 
least, the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Since 1848 we have had an attempt by our Legislature to fix 
our civil practice by three thousand eight hundred and seventy 
paragraphs of statute all told, which for some years back have 
been amended on the average of eighty-five paragraphs a year. 
The cases in which the merits have been suspended that a ques- 
tion as to new practice—the meaning of some part of this code 
—might be fought out before the courts at great delay and ex- 
pense of the litigants are myriad, and, though the reports of 
them fill many volumes, the pitfalls are not yet all known. 
The writer has known of an amendment to result from a letter 
by a young lawyer of meagre experience to a friend in the Leg- 
islature. The thousands of annotations to this code can be 
safely used only by finding the exact wording of the section 
passed upon at the date of the case. But however often a sec- 
tion may be amended, all cases on it in its various stages follow 
it while it lasts. It is scarcely too much to say that an expert 
in our practice cannot be sure of knowing it over night. Older 
lawyers tired of this long ago. In cases where there are a mul- 
titude of counsel, it is not unusual, when a question under the 
code comes up, for the seniors to say: “Let the young men 
fight that out.” 

The writer has recently known of a litigation hotly con- 
tested to judgment, in which both the attorneys and judge 
knew nothing of a new section of the code controlling the chief 
point in the case. Revision of all this code is again imminent 
but scientific codification is not in sight. 

The multitude of judges before whom a case in its many 
phases may have to pass is a risk of litigation. To a degree, it 
is like handing around a kaleidoscope, and expecting each per- 
son to see the same figure in it. On the recent call of an equity 
ease the defense claimed that the wrong tribunal had been 
chosen, and demanded a jury. The judge held that the case 
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was properly before him. As the term was far spent, the case 
went into the next term, and before a new judge. The motion 
was renewed, and this judge said there was an issue for a jury. 
It was cheaper to obey than to appeal, so the issue was pro- 
ceeded with before a jury. Here the third judge on his own 
motion declared the matter wholly of equity jurisdiction, and 
sent it back to equity, where it was tried. All three of these 
judges have been on the bench for ten or more years. Many 
judges exchange courtesies to the detriment of litigants. There 
is now in our highest court an appeal involving under four hun- 
dred dollars on a question in which five judges have concurred; 
but the judge who wrote the last prevailing opinion allowed an 
appeal through courtesy to one judge, who dissented but wrote 
no opinion. 

Again, pettifoggers can profit by the number of judges. In 
vacation (June to October) Chambers is held by the same judge 
only a week or two at atime. A corporation is sued for refus- 
ing to transfer stock on its books. X. is counsel for the corpo- 
ration, is the treasurer who refused to make the transfer, and 
also claims to be the legal owner of the stock in question. As 
counsel he advises himself as treasurer that the corporation has 
@ good defense on the merits, and swears to the necessary pa- 
pers for an examination of the plaintiff to enable the corpora- 
tion to plead, and to stay all other proceedings meanwhile. 
The plaintiff is a merchant on Union square, and he is dragged 
downtown once every ten days all Summer, each time to face 
a@ new judge, till in September, the judge having an early en- 
gagement to go to Coney Island, summarily ends the farce. 
The pleading is never served, but the defendant promptly set- 
tles. Owing to the variety of mind on the bench, cases are 
nursed by counsel, so as to avoid certain judges and to come 
before others. Nobody expects one kind of law from all the 
judges. 

Calendar practice is a nuisance almost unmitigated. The 
issue when framed lies by from one to two years to be reached, 
and when first called it is usual to let it go over for two weeks. 
Setting down a case on the day calendar usually starts a period 
of fret—the judges pulling the lawyers one way, the clients and 
witnesses clamorous to go to their affairs in the other. The 
writer has answered “ready” on a case at first once, and later 
twice, every court day from the beginning till the twenty-second 
of a month, and then the judge suddenly announced that he 
would take up no case to be two days in trial. This sent the 
case over to the next term, when it appeared at the end of a 
long calendar, but owing to a “break” was immediately tried. 
Lawyers cannot expect fair compensation for this ineffective 
fret. It makes litigation odious to the parties, and most wit- 
nesses unwilling. 

To each of the twenty-two justices of the Supreme Court in 
this city his judgeship came as an elevation in almost every 
sense, and that elevation proceeds as his services go on. Since 
the days of Tweed, local bosses and politicians have had some 
degree of awe for the bench, and even though they set upon it 
men degraded by heavy political assessment, they have still 
been men with the beginning of capacity. It is a public detri- 
ment for a judge to learn all of his law in the course of his 
Office, but in this city the business is so enormous, so varied, 
and so quick that a fresh judge must learn speedily or be 
swamped. If a justice on Supreme Court Chambers does well 
all that he seems to be doing when the rush before him is at its 
worst, Julius Caesar might well ask to be retired as an exem- 
plar of the power of effective divided attention. As a rule, the 
new judges develop rapidly to the good, and at their best be- 
long to the public. The tradition grows that good service on 
the bench binds all parties to the re-election of a good judge. 
The judges form a coterie, and generally all hold themselves 
aloof from public functions save in discharge of their office. 

The subject matter of a legal contest rarely justifies all the 
words that are uttered about it. Stenography and typewriting 
are not allies of brevity. The written opinions of our judges are 
too many and too Imig. A justice in our Supreme Court was 
summarily deciding a contested question of practice when the 
losing lawyer said: “But, Your Honor, I have a decision the 
other way.” “Of course, you have,” said the judge. “Anybody 
can find in the State conflicting decisions on a question of prac- 
tice.” Except at a jury trial, the lawyers are allowed to talk 
too much. If our judges would resent carefully and promptly 
the deliberate misstatements constantly made by lawyers ‘on 
arguments, they would even by that do much to elevate the 
tone of the bar, to ease practice and to saVe time. 


The judges dispense patronage in the appointment of re- 
ceivers and referees, at the rate of from eight to ten every day. 
In so doing they incur perhaps most of the criticism to which 
they are subjected. A reference to hear and determine should 
only be resorted to by rich and earnest litigants. It is, on the 
whole, the most expensive mode of trial, and the slowest, even 
when haste is especially sought. The stock company of ref- 
erees is certainly very limited as compared with the whole bar; 
@nd one soon comes to see the tangible influence that brings 
this or that man into favor of this or that judge. The. young 
ibriefless son of a powerful politician, of whose learning and abil- 
ity litigants need never become rampant to avail themselves, is 
sometimes so favored by references as to carry a private court 
calendar at his office. It is reported that our code originally 
almost reached final enactment with the provision that a judge 
might refer an issue to not less than one attorney at law. But 
the Legislature enacted the clause as it is, and did not en- 
croach on the prerogatives of the bench. Thus the judges are 
left full play to select as referees men from such as know 
enough to sign their names where the lawyers indicate, all the 
way to the most distinguished men on the roll. They do that 
so accurately that the name of each referee in the day’s list 








tells fairly closely the quality and magnitude of the case ag 
signed to him. 

While the day has not yet come when a lawyer may go be. 
for every judge at the court and say, “Your Honor,” with aj 
the eloquence that simple truth inspires, yet no lawyer nor litj. 
gant now need fear any unmerited harm from our local Supreme 
Bench, and, taken all in all, the present array is one of excep. 
tional training and capacity, and reflects credit on the scheme 
of popular election. 

During the progress of the “boodle trials” a Supreme Court 
justice declared from the bench that he had long wondered why 
the bar put up with such men as were offered for jury service 
in that court. One result of those trials was improvement in 
the quality of juries. The experience in jury getting at the 
trials consequent on the Lexow investigation promises further 
improvement. But our best citizens, such as the bar would 
most gladly have on juries, are not yet what they should be, 
Constantly ex-jurors volunteer such queer reasons for voting 
as they have on a given case as to compel doubt whether tria} 
by jury ever was the bulwark of Gothic liberty. The power of 
an astute learned judge at a jury trial is now a compensation 
for a poor jury. A judge with us may, and not infrequently 
does, estimate a case at the outset; he may baffle attempts to 
introduce error at the trial, and to a great degree and rightly 
steer the jury to a conclusion substantially just. Counsel who 
quarrel with a judge, proceeding thus, only help the tacit pur. 
pose of the judge. In nine cases out of ten, juries are not scrv- 
tinized, but, under pressure of business, are taken after one or 
two formal questions to the entire twelve, just as they are 
offered. The disaster that may lurk in this might often be 
avoided by slight questionings. 

The writer, lately having a near-sighted opponent, tried a 
case before an exceptionally prepossessing jury. The court 
kept the case from the jury, and when it was discharged it was 
discovered that one of its best men, being a personal enemy of 
the near-sighted opponent, had been quietly waiting'for him. 

Not long ago one of our judges, at a trial by the husband 
against the wife for divorce, on our one statutory ground, asked 
who a couple chatting and laughing in the courtroom might be. 
He learned that they were the husband and wife, the latter de- 
faulting on the serious charge against her. He called them be- 
fore him, and she told him that she was guiltless of the wrong 
charged to her. Whereupon the matter became one of special 
inquiry. 

pe recently a reputable attorney, while waiting for his 
case to be reached in one court, sauntered into an adjoining room, 
where a woman was being badly broken down on cross-exami- 
nation by her own written testimony as to the same transaction 
sworn to by her some years before. On redirect examination 
she detailed at length how that written testimony had been of- 
fered to her for two hundred and fifty dollars before the trial, 
and named this reputable attorney, then in the room by acci- 
dent, simply as the man who offered it. She in fact did not 
know the reputable attorney; he had never seen her before, and 
the story was a fabrication. On sending up a card to the bench, 
the judge promptly let this attorney testify. 

Again, different law firms may safely combine here in a 
protracted elaborate scheme of fraud. A retail merchant, for 
instance, suddenly and without obvious cause fails, either by a 
general assignment with preferences, or (the latest improved 
method) by simply delivering all his assets in parcels, under 
bills of sale, to various kith and kin, in payment of alleged in- 
debtedness to each. The wholesalers, who have just vied with 
one another to furnish the subject matter for this failure, seek 
redress by law, but they find the way has been from the outset 
blocked by attachments, replevins, confessed judgments and 
receiverships, each proceeding being prima facie sound, and 
represented by some lawyer in apparently hot pursuit of the 
insolvent, but really in combination with this insolvent’s legal 
representative. The security of the insolvent is thus so complete 
that one of them so intrenched, lately under oath at the court- 
house, said: “Since my failure I have enjoyed perfect peace. 
Of all this fraud the wholesalers are certain, but the thread- 
bare presumption of the insolvent’s purity leaves them without 
legal resource, save to embalm this misplaced credit on our 
judgment docket, already in large part a monstrous exhibit of 
similar doings, which it seems are impossible under the laws of 
nations of Western Purope. 

These are a few of the instances of the chicanery that may 
thrive here, and which no one would dare enter upon in pro- 
vincial of sparsely settled communities, where everybody and 
his allies are known or can be quickly found out. 

These instances mean that litigation here, more perhaps as 
to facts than as to law, is extra hazardous, making results 
doubtful or mysterious to the timid. All that has gone before 
iridicates that trials here call for peculiar firmness in the 
lawyer—a firmness that comes, even to the man naturally en- 
dowed for court work, only by constant practice. As the horse 
that grades the track may not be the one to win the race, so 
an office lawyer of respectable learning and ability may be no 
match in a trial against a man inferior to him as a general 
lawyer, but who tries cases nine months out of twelve. Trial 
lawyers who have been out of court practice here for several 
years shrink from returning to it. The man who tries cases 
nine months out of twelve here learns law. The distinction be- 
tween attorneys and counsel is now more marked than ever, 
and the number of lawyers who have counsel try their cases 
increases. 

Young men on first coming to this city covet places in the 
big offices. Some such offices hire an additional room merely for 
such comers to sit in. The writer knew of such a room where 
these young men, nearly a score of them, and in excess of the 
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ple chairs, were licensed to exchange their items of in- 
tion and speculative opinions uninterruptedly till nature 

x its course with each. There are a few successful lawyers 

ho keep & hand out constantly for the best material of the 

a ng law schools, and not only use it to keep the make-up of 

eir firms in a constant state of flux, but send out from their 
ee new firms of importance. Most of the members of heavy 
jaw firms dissuade young men from coming to them, and pray 
there May be a “close season” of at least three years on young 
wyers. There are instances where the merit of new coming 

- men is impressive, in which prominent lawyers have gen- 

yonusly pestirred themselves to procure beginnings with small 

s for the tyros. There are instances, too, of young men com- 

ing into brilliant success and grand prizes by clinging to a big 

office, but these are a very small percentage of all who try it. 

In some such cases men must submit to years of routine of such 

quality as watching the calendar. In fact, the writer once 

heard a keen counsel allege in open court, when his opponent’s 
derk was wanted, but could not be found, “Oh, he can’t come. 

My learned adversary keeps that man in his office just to swear 

to affidavits all day long to meet the exigencies of his practice.” 

The useful clerk in a large office must not flinch at having to 

argue in court legal propositions that his employers are hurried 

into, but which are previously preposterous. Rivalry between 
aspirants in the same office is not always inspiriting and gen- 
erous, but partakes of the nature of a suppressed family quarrel. 

Sometimes a thoroughbred but anonymous lawyer maintains 
for years simply a salaried place with a heavy firm, and, lack- 
ing the knack to become part of it, faces the cold world when 
his own blood is no longer of full warmth. Usually, after a 
year, this person is seeking a salary again. Clients seem to in- 
cline against one who has for years persisted in drowning him- 
self ina tumbler. They like those who try for themselves young. 
Ashort term of service in the office of a busy practitioner is no 
doubt useful; but, taking the bar as a whole, the largest per- 
centage of cases in which a fair success has been made is of 
those who strive early in life for professional identity. “To be 
thrown upon one’s own resources is to be cast into the lap of 
luxury,” Franklin asserts. This no doubt means when the chief 
resource is youth. 

The student just leaving the law school may guess from such 
commonplace existing circumstances as has,been here set forth 
how widely our local practice of law differs from his school 
duties of evolving the eternal verities out of printed statements 
of fact in selected cases under the kindly guidance of a profes- 
sor, Such student will quickly forsee how he must soon face 
the dilemma, “Shall I be intrinsically the lawyer (like Lord 
Mansfield) at the risk of fifteen hundred dollars a year, or shall 
I refuse to quarrel with my bread and butter, and make my 
success conspicuous by unlimited creature comforts?” This 
question each man must settle for himself. Those who decide 
in favor of bread and butter uniformly shift upon fate all re- 
sponsibility for their choice. 

Any law school worthy the name develops in her sons an in- 
capacity to choose any but the lawyer’s side of this dilemma, 
and in that alone inclines men to the ways of pleasantness and 
peace. This article is not pessimistic, but it does not favor the 
so-called new but really destructive methods. The lawyer, 
thoroughbred and conservative, who seeks to find the facts as 
they are immutably, and apply to them frankly the law as it is, 
who avoids the meretricious risk and incidents of public trial, 
still exists. 

The amount of good such lawyers do, unheard of, is enor- 
mous. The service such a lawyer renders his client is of great 
intrinsic value; it is suitably rewarded. The relation of attorney 
and client in this light, and not as a conspiracy to do all that 
self-interest may prompt, and which by defect of laws is not 
yet a State prison offense, may still be found, and merits all that 
has been eloquently said of it. 

The careers of the present leaders of our bar teach nothing 
with greater certainty than that 

“Fearless virtue bringeth boundless gain.” 
THOMAS FENTON TAYLOR. 
{From ‘‘ Harvard Law Review.” ] 








INCIDENTS CONNECTED WI7H JUDGES AND 
LAWYERS. 


WEBSTER’S QUARREL WITH PINKNEY IN UNITED 
STATES COURT—HOW WEBSTER BROUGHT 
PINKNEY TO TERMS. ' 


After Webster’s sharp controversy with Calhoun he was in- 
formed by a friend that Calhoun intended to challenge him. 
“If he does,” asked the friend, “will you accept?” He replied 
that he had sent Col. Benton to him to know if. “I really 
meant certain things I had said. I do not choose to be called to 
an account for anything I have said, but then he really did 
mean everything he had said. It is very evident Benton desires 
to have trouble with me.” 

“Then you would not accept a challenge from him?” 

“Of course not. I despise the whole thing. I have given 
him something more disagreeable than buckshot, and now we'll 
see what he proposes to do about it.” 

“The nearest I ever came to a duel was with William 
Pinkney, of Maryland. He was the acknowledged leader of the 
American Bar—a lawyer of extraordinary accomplishments. 
But, with all that, there was something about him that was 
very small. He did things that one would hardly think it pos- 
sible for a gentleman and a lawyer of his high standing and 
culture could do. He was an exceedingly vain man. This was 











seen in every motion he made. When he came into the courtroom 
he was usually dressed in the very extreme of fashion, almost 
like a dude. He wore white kid gloves that he put on fresh 
every morning. He usually rode from his house to the Capitol 
on horseback, and the showed, in all his appearance, that he 
considered himself the great man of the times. He had a great 
many satellites, who flattered him and hated him. Such was 
Mr. Pinkney when I began my practice before the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“IT was largely dependent on my income from my pro- 
fession for the support of myself and family. I was aware that 
I could not argue my cases as well as Pinkney could. But I did 
as all lawyers should, when their clients employ them—give 
them their best possible efforts. I determined—Pinkney or no 
Pinkney—to argue my own cases in the Supreme Court. Per- 
haps in a few very important cases in my early practice Mr. 
Pinkney has assisted me, and it soon became apparent that 
he expected me to become one of his most ardent admirers. In 
this he was soon mistaken, and when he realized this his man- 
ner toward me became overbearing and insulting. In a very 
early case he was opposed to me and treated me with open 
contempt, and assumed airs that plainly showed that he 
thought me quite beneath his notice, and considered me a very 
cheap lawyer. He spoke of me as the man from New Hamp 
shire. Chief Justice Marshall presided at the time, and was 
evidently pained at Pinkney’s treatment of me. It was very 
difficult for me to restrain my anger. It was apparent that he 
construed my apparent humility into want of what he called 
spirit in resenting his treatment, and as a sort of acquiescence 
in his domineering manner over me, and this insolent conduct 
continued to increase until the end came. The argument was 
not finished when the court adjourned until the next morning. 
Mr. Pinkney threw his cloak over his arm, took up his whip 
and began to walk leisurely away. Thinking it time to have an 
end of this kind of treatment from him, I met him at the prin- 
cipal door of the courtroom. 

“Can I see you, Mr. Pinkney, alone in one of the lobbies?’ 
I asked. 

“ ‘Certainly, sir.’ 

“The look he gave me rendered it apparent that he thought 
I was going to apologize to him, or at least creep to him in 
some way, as others did. We came to the Grand Jury room, 
which was then vacant. As we entered I turned the key in the 
door and put it in my pocket. Pinkney regarded this with 
some surprise. 

“*What does this mean?’ he asked. 

It means this, Mr. Pinkney. You grossly insulted me 
this morning in the courtroom, and you have done so before. 
In deference to your high position, and out of respect for the 
Court, I did not resent it then and there.’ He began to say that 
I had misconstrued him; that—— ‘You know, sir,’ I said, inter- 
rupting him, ‘that you did, and that it was done intentionally, 
contemptibly, and with premeditation. Now, sir, I have called 
you here to say that this conduct must come to an end, and that 
you must publicly apologize here for what you did, and in the 
courtroom to-morrow morning. Promise me you will do so, 
else you or myself will be carried out of this courtroom. He 
regarded me at first as though it was doubtful whether I was 
really in earnest, and began a sort of ambiguous explanation. 

“‘Have done with all parrying here, sir. I will listen to 
nothing but a recall of what you have said and done, and a 
solemn promise that you will do me justice in the courtroom 
to-morrow morning. He again began a sort of dilatory plea, 
trembling like an aspen leaf, for he saw I was exceedingly in 
earnest. 

“‘Mr. Pinkney, this interview must end one way or the 
other immediately. I will not listen to anything you say, ex- 
cept what I have asked you to say. Will you or will you not 
say it at once? The crisis has come,’ I said. 

‘Mr. Webster,’ he said, ‘I do here acknowledge that I have 
treated you in an insulting manner, and have made insulting 
remarks concerning you which I deeply regret, and I ask your 
pardon for what I have said and done.’ 

“*That is sufficient here,’ I said, ‘except your promise that 
to-morrow morning you will say to the Court that you have 
said things which wounded my feelings, and that you regret it.’ 

“T certainly will do so,’ he said. 

“I then unlocked the door, and we passed out. 

“The next morning when court opened, Mr. Pinkney rose 
and stated to the Court that a very unpleasant circumstance 
had occurred the morning before, as Their Honors had no 
doubt observed; that his friend, Mr. Webster, had felt grieved 
at some things that had dropped from his lips in the heat of 
the argument before Their Honors; that his zeal for his client 
had led him to say some things which he ought not to have 
said; that he deeply regretted all this; that he desired to retract 
all that he had said injurious to Mr. Webster’s feelings.” 

From that day until the day of Mr. Pinkney’s death the 
friendship between Webster and him was close, warm and un- 
interrupted, until it was closed by the death of Pinkney, which 
took place in the United States Supreme Court room, at Wash- 
ington, during the argument of a great case, in which they were 
opposed to each other. 





A DISTINGUISHED LAWYER—SUCCESSFUL USE OF TWO 
INKSTANDS. 

Among the early distinguished lawyers of the southern tier 
counties of the State of New York was John Baldwin. 
Indeed, he stood quite at the head of the profession in that 
part of the State, and thad a brilliant record at the bar of the 
State. He was a familiar figure in the Supreme Court and in 
the Court for the Correction of Errors, where his profundity 
as a lawyer, his skill and eloquence and dignified bearing as a 
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legal debater, always commanded attention and respect. With 
all these accomplishments he possessed wit, humor and sar- 
casm, which rendered him a dreaded opponent in the trial of 
cause for juries and often in the argument of a case in the 
Appellate courts. Sometimes he carried his powers of sarcasm 
and denunciation to such excess that came near bringing him 
into serious trouble. An instance occurred in the early part 
of his practice where he narrowly escaped arrest and impris- 
onment for contempt of court. He escaped, however, by a bold, 
vigorous and daringly executed expedient that has no paralle: 
in legal history. This event took place on an important crim- 
inal examination before a Justice of the Peace at Birdsall in 
the County of Allegany. 

The complainant in that case was the great man in the 
vicinity, and the justice believed he was the greatest man in 
the State. This gave him almost unbounded influence with 
the justice. Baldwin appeared for the defense, which was in 
every sense meritorious. But he soon saw that there was little 
hope for his client; that the complainant was determined that 
the accused should be sent to the common jail of the county. 
But Baldwin made every effort to place the strength of his 
client’s case so palpably before the magistrate that he could 
not avoid discharging him. But all to no effect, his client’s 
doom was sealed. Seeing that there was really no hope, Bald- 
win indignantly turned his battery of sarcasm and ridicule on 
His Honor. Ridicule was followed by anathemas and denun- 
ciation until it amounted to excoriation. When he finished his 
bitter address, the lawyer for the people rose and said that his 
learned opponent had insulted the Court to such an extent that 
justice and its dignity were outraged, and that it was the duty 
of the Court to immediately commit Baldwin to the common 
jail of the county. ‘Unless Your Honor does this, all respect 
for you as a magistrate and a citizen will be gone.” 

“You are wasting your time when you talk about respect 
for that creature,” thundered Baldwin, pointing to the justice. 
“Why, he acts more like a magpie peeping into a marrow bone 
held by the complainant there than he does like a magistrate.” 

This sealed the doom of the irate lawyer, and the magistrate 
informed him that he should commit him to the jail at An- 
gelica for contempt of court. 

“For a contempt upon whom and upon what court?” asked 
the lawyer. 


, — for contempt upon me and upon my court,” said the 
ustice. 

“Contempt upon you? That is impossible. The most con- 
temptible thing in the universe would be respectable compared 
with you. You are the dirty catspaw of the contemptible com- 
plainant against my client!” 

“Mr. Baldwin, you are sentenced to sixty days in the com- 
mon jail of this county,” said the justice, as he commenced the 
work of drawing the fearful incarcerating document. 

With the aid of the counsel for the people, who eagerly 
loaned his services, the court made progress toward the com- 
pletion of the warrant. But, as it was surrounded by many 
technicalities, the work was slow and doubtful. Baldwin 
watched the justice and lawyer with intense interest as they 
labored over their work. As the warrant was approaching 
completion, and as the justice was about to affix his signature 
to the dreaded paper, Baldwin seized an old-fashioned inkstand, 
holding a full pint of ink, and poured itscontents over the war- 
rant and in the twinkling of an eye it was turned into a sheet 
of inky blackness. Calling for his horse he mounted and rode 
away, while the justice and the lawyer commenced another 
warrant. It was now nearly dark, and Baldwin’s only hope was 
to reach the line between the county of Steuben, where he re- 
sided, and Allegany County. But between him and that haven 
of safety lay ten long miles, and, unfortunately, his horse was 
lame, and, in spite of the stern exigency of the case, the lawyer 
made slow progress over the devious route before him. A 
bright, Autumnal moon shone down upon him, but all else was 
gloom and sadness. Visions of dreary dungeons, stern, hard- 
hearted jailers, turnkeys and prison doors creaking harshly on 
rusty hinges floated before his mind’s eye. But, as it would 
take considerable time for the justice to make out a new proc- 
ess, he had strong hopes of making his escape. 

Onward and still onward he rode, until he came within one 
mile of the county line, the hoped-for place of refuge, and he 
congratulated himself upon his escape. Just then his ear 
caught the clatter of horses’ feet on the ground, and, looking 
back, he saw two horsemen rapidly approaching, and he knew it 
was the officer and his assistant, armed with the power to 
arrest him. Vainly he urged forward his weary, lame horse, 
but every moment his pursuers gained on him, and he saw that 
escape from them by retreat was impossible. 

Suddenly wheeling his horse, he boldly faced his enemies. 
They were within a rod of him when he commanded them to 
halt, and demanded to know what they wanted. 

“We want you, for you are our prisoner,” said the con- 
stable. “You must go with us to Angelica immediately.” 

“Stand off or I’ll blow you through!” roared Baldwin, draw- 
ing from his pocket one of those old-fashioned, long, polished 
brass inkstand cases much in use in those days and presenting 
it to the breast of the officer. The polished surface of the ink- 
stand flashed in the moonlight with a deadly gleam. The offi- 
cer and his assistant shrunk back, appalled at this hostile re- 
ception. 

“Oh, don’t point that pistol this way! Oh don’t, Mr. Bald- 
win, it may go off, and—take care, take care!’ howled the 
officers. 

“Leave me, you rascals, or by the heavens above I’ll send 
a bullet through the very heart of one of you! Leave, I say!’ 
giving the inkstand a shake that caused it to click like the 
cocking of a pistol. oi. co hie 











This was enough. The next moment the officer and his man 
were galloping homeward, occasionally looking back to See ff 
Baldwin, with his dreaded pistol, was at their heels. 

But he went quietly home, thinking, as he afterwarg 
to say, that he had great faith in inkstands, for they saved 
him in a perilous period of his life. Baldwin's client wag sent 
to jail to await the action of the Grand Jury. But he W 
brought before Judge Griffin, first judge of the Allegany Com. 
mon Pleas, on a writ of habeas corpus and discharged, Bali. 
win subsequently brought an action of false imprisonment for 
his client against the man who complained of him before the 
justice and who caused his imprisonment, and recovered 
verdict of $550 against him. 

Baldwin was for many years a law partner of the cele. 
brated Samuel Mills Hopkins, who, in 1825, was associated with 
Samual A. Talcott, styled the William Wirt of the North, jp 
the famous Lutrell cases. They finally went to the Uniteg 
States Supreme Court, where they were argued by Burr on the 
side of Gustavus Lutrell et al. and by William Wirt for Fran. 
cis Bigelow Lutrell. It was during the argument of one of these 
cases in the Court for the Correction of Errors that Talcott sajq 
of Burr, “He is a perfect legal machine, regulated and adjusteg 
to every legal question.” 





GOV. YOUNG’S INGENIOUS CLIENT. 


Gov. John Young stood quite at the head of the bar of 
Western New York, and he occupied a commanding position at 
the State and National bar. Before courts of last resort ang 
before a jury he was alike vigorous and successful. The man- 
ner in which he entered into his client’s case impressed both 
courts and juries of his sincerity. He had a discursive, wel]. 
tempered imagination, a mastery of language and logic which 
few among his able compeers at the bar possessed. He occa. 
sionally conducted important criminal cases with singular gsyc- 
cess. He was elected Governor of the State in the Autumn of 
1846. After the expiration of his term he did not return to the 
practice of his profession, but retired to private life. 

While Governor, his old clients often called upon him for 
advice, which they believed never failed in soundness and learn. 
ing. Sometimes they annoyed his with their demands for advice, 
and again, they amused him by the manner in which they 
sought his assistance. Among these amusing incidents was the 
following, which he used to relate with infinite pleasure. 

One morning, while busily engaged in the Executive Cham- 
ber, a man from Livingston County by the name of Barbour was 
announced, who earnestly desired to see the Governor on ex- 
ceedingly important business. Mr. Young did not remember 
the man, but as he was from Livingston County, the home of 
the Governor, he was told that Mr. Young was very busy, but 
he would see him for a short time, and soon a tall, gaunt, queer, 
but somewhat self-possessed man stood before him. 

“Good morning, Mr.—I beg pardon—Governor Young; glad 
to see you. How’s your health and the health of your family?’ 
said the man. 

“Good morning, sir,’’ said the Governor, looking inquisitively 
at the queer specimen of humanity before him. 

“Don’t remember me, I see, but you will when I tell you 
that I’m the man you saved from State prison, and came nigh 
going there, for being mixed up with that confounded affair 
about Shaddock’s mills going up in fervent heat one night. 
My gracious! what a speech you made for me! The way you 
bored for water was astonishing and telling. It brought it, 
I tell you. I felt like crying with the jury, but I didn’t cry 
until they did. You got me off as slick as grease, Governor. 
Hark work, though; but you got big pay, and’’—— 

“My good friend,” said the Governor, interrupting him, “IT 
am glad you remember me and my service in your behalf so 
well; but, as I am very deeply engaged, you must excuse me, 
and I will bid you good”—— 

“But, Governor, this is a business—a—professional call, and 
business is business,” said the man. 

“Well, what is your business?”’ asked Mr. Young, growing 
impatient. 

‘Well, Governor, you see I’m in for it again—that is, I've 
got my feet into an unpleasant place, and I want your help 
or I shall be in all over. The fact is, I’m indicted for another 
affair—a little worse than the other—but I’m just as innocent 
now as I was then. I’m out on bail, and I’ve come to you for 
help again—always stick to them that do well by me,” said the 
fellow. 

“But I am not practicing law now, and I cannot help you,” 
said the Governor. 

“I understand that exactly. There’s where the point is—a 
strong one, too. You see, Governor, you lay over all the judges 
in the State now, and I’m going to stand a conviction, “cause 
maybe I can’t help it. An’ the judge, he’ll send me up, p raps 
seven years; and here’s where the joke comes in. When I’m 
inside you just come down with a pardon, lay that judge out, 
and send that cussed District-Attorney a whizzing, and things 
will be all right. Don’t you see, Mr.—I beg pardon—Governor, 
that you can save me this time a good deal easier than you did 
before? But don’t wait long with your pardon, ‘cause delay 
wouldn’t be pleasant for me.” 

Mr. Young, greatly amused at the man’s sincerity, not- 
withstanding his pertinacity, assured him that if he was con- 
victed he would look the case over if an application for 4 
pardon was made, and see whether or not he was entitled to @ 
pardon. And then the would-be client was dismissed. 


The judge’s daughter was perturbed. t 
“Papa,” she said, knitting her pretty brow. “I am in doub 
as to whether I have kept to the proper form of procedure. In 
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law one can err in so many little technicalities that I am ever 
fearful. Now, last evening George’”—— 

The judge looked at her so sharply over his glasses that she 

yoluntarily paused. 

“J thought you had sent him about his business,” he said. 

“{ did hand down an adverse decision,” she answered, “and 
he declared that he would appeal. However, I convinced him 
that 1 was the court of last resort in a case like that, and that 
no appeal would He from my decision.” ; 

“possibly the court was assuming a little more power than 
rightfully belongs to it,” said the judge, thoughtfully, “but let 
that pass. What did he do then?” 

“He filed a petition for a rehearing.” ' 

“The usual course,”’ said the judge, “but it is usually noth- 
ing but a mere formality.” 

“So I thought,” replied the girl, ‘and I was prepared to deny 
it without argument, but the facts set forth in his petition were 
sufficient to make me hesitate and wonder whether his case 
had really been properly presented at the first trial.” 

“Upon what grounds did he make the application?” asked 
the judge scowling. 2 

“Well,” she replied, blushing a little, “you see, he proposed by 
letter, and his contention was that the case was of that peculiar 
character that cannot be properly presented by briefs, but de- 
mands oral arguments. The fact that the latter had been omit- 
ted, he held, should be held to be an error, and the point was 
such a novel one that I consented to let him argue it. Then 
his argument was so forceful that I granted his petition and 
consented to hear the whole case again. Do you think’—— 

“T think,” said the judge, “that the court favors the plain- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MAKING PEOPLE GOOD BY LAW. 


Editor American Lawyer: 


The March number of “Case and Comment” contains the 
following article: ® 

“Most of those who in pretense of reasoning persistently 
repeat that you cannot make people good by law make an un- 
conscious exhibition of mental vacuity. Some who say it may 
fully understand its emptiness and attempt by a trick of the 
demagogue to deceive the more obtuse. Analyze it, and what 
does it mean? Surely it is not merely a denial of the power to 
change the moral nature or purposes of an individual by legis- 
lative flat. Nor, on the other hand, can it mean that laws 
against wrongdoing are altogether ineffectual. If so, theft, 
burglary and murder are only the result of a condition which 
laws cannot change and against which laws are useless. State- 
ments so absurd as these do not need discussion, and are not 
made by sane people. Evidently many people think they mean 
something when they smartly announce that you cannot make 
people good by law.” 

As one who has the utmost respect for the law, I beg to 
dissent. As a person may have a good reputation and yet a 
bad character, so lawful conduct may flow from a wicked 
heart. He who contemplates the accomplishment of murder 
is in nowise good; yet the law cannot make him better; it 
cannot interfere with his secret thoughts; it may stay the 
murderous purpose of the hand, but not the fiendish orgies of 
the bloodthirsty brain. 

The law is a ready-made public conscience. He who hag no 
conscience may consult the law and there learn how to act 
safely. But the just man needs no law. He is above it. He 
wrongs no man. He rules himself. 

The only real allegiance to right is in the mind and heart 
of the upright citizen. It exists there independently of stat- 
utes, decisions, penalties and prisons. He alone is good. 

The law, like the moon, is bright by reflection from another 
sphere—the heart. To him of the blackened heart there is no 
beautiful light in law. It is merely a barrier between him and 
his desire. Like the caged tiger, he waits for the door but to 
open that he may taste blood. Though restrained by bolts and 
bars, the caged tiger is a tiger still. 

The strength of law is measured not by the right it rep- 
resents, but by the force which proclaims of it: “‘This shall be 
law.” Yet force has no converts. The lash has never made a 
lion gentle nor a slave industrious. 

No man ever inherited a character from any legislature 
whatsoever. Character is not a legislative asset. With the 
multiplication of statutes, crimes increase, not, indeed, as a 
Tesult of the statutes, but because laws do not make men good 
at heart, however much they may influence their conduct. 

Does the schoolmaster’s rod make pupils learn more and 
lie less? Does the perpetual fear of hell make men better and 
braver? Was there ever a liberty snatched up from the dust 
but the rusty chain of some old tyrant’s law was broken? Well 
has Carlyle said that “Revolution is truth clad in hell fire.” 
Well and truthfully might he have dressed anarchy in the 
same sulphurous garment, calling it error instead of truth. 
Yet law has committed more murders, desolated more hearts 
and hearthstones, lighted more conflagrations than ever has 
the red hand of revolution or the black flag and flaming brand 
of anarchy. 

Law is glorious, yet not supreme. I speak of the law made 
by men. It is beautiful and mighty when it stands between 
the weak man and the strong, or saves the credulous from the 
cunning, or the helpless from the brutal; but it has never made 
‘the strong man gentle, it has never made the cunning man 














legislatures of all the lands have failed to enact, all the courts 
have failed to inforce the dictum of Confucius and of Christ, 
the Golden Rule, without obedience to which no man or woman 
can be truly good. URRITT HAMILTON, 
Sturgis, Mich. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY. 


To the Editor of the American Lawyer: 

In the exhaustive paper by Judge Kinne upon Expert Tes- 
timony, published in the May number of the American Lawyer, 
the able commentator cites many instances of learned judges 
and writers who condemn the admission of expert testimony 
in the courts, and among other citations he refers to an article 
contributed by the writer of, this communication which was 
published in Volume III. of the Kentucky Law Reporter. In view 
of the importance of the subject to the legal profession, I wish 
to make an explanation. The strong language quoted from my 
article is the language of Judge Wharton in Wharton’s Criminal 
Evidence, quoted verbatim, and was cited in that article in order 
to give the views of so distinguished a writer. 

By an unfortunate typographical error the quotation was 
not credited to Judge Wharton, as it should have been. 

My own opinion upon this subject can be of little weight. 
But, having been quoted as thus criticising and condemning 
expert testimony, I wish to state that in the beginning of the 
article from which Judge Kinne made his quotation I gave 
expression to a much more moderate view of the question in 
the following language: 

“Expert testimony belongs to that indefinite branch of testi- 
mony which cannot, in any case, satisfy the mind to the con- 
clusion of a reasonable doubt, but may furnish ground for a 
reasonable belief. Expert testimony consists of opinions, and 
must therefore be defined as secondary evidence, and as belong- 
ing to that class of proof which is not to be received in any 
cage. except when the nature of the case will not admit of more 
positive evidence. Although it may be said that this is an un- 
satisfactory class of proof and ought always to be received with 
caution, and never to be emphatically relied on, yet it cannot 
be said that it ought not to be received at all. 

“In certain cases opinions are not only material in giving 
some explanations more or less reasonable and convincing con- 
cerning the question in issue, but furnish the only method of 
aa the truth of the matter.”—Third Ky. Law Reporter, 
page 479. 

Thus it will be seen that I am not one of those who con- 
demn the admission of such testimony altogether. So long as 
science has its special domain into which it is not practicable 
for the court, the jury and the ordinary witness to enter with 
familiarity or certainty, the services of those skilled in the par- 
ticulars of science will be required in order to arrive at a defi- 
nite conclusion. 

The number of instances where testimony is not and cannot 
be direct and positive, when it is but the result of an estimate 
made by seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, smelling, or otherwise 
investigating, is such as to cover almost the entire range of 
evidence. 

Of this class are questions of time, distance, dimension, sex, 
quality, condition, degree, health, sobriety, personal injury, 
sanity, etc. In all these cases the witness almost universally 
gives the result of observation and investigation as a fact, when 
in reality that result is no more than an opinion; and this is 
true whether the witness be an expert dealing with the intrica- 
cles of science, or the non-expert dealing with ordinary affairs. 

With all due regard for the opinions of those who, because 
of abuses of their privileges by expert witnesses, denounce the 
custom of calling them, we would suggest that it is not a safe 
rule to exclude any class of testimony merely because it can 
be contradicted, or because witnesses may become corrupted 
and give biased or false testimony. 

The profession of law is too much indebted to other learned 
professions for us to scorn the aid of persons of skill in arriv- 
ing at the truth. Science is sometimes so clearly a detective, in 
its uniform and certain demonstrations by analysis and other- 
wise, that the missing links in a chain of evidence are thereby 
satisfactorily supplied so as to reach a conclusion. In these 
instances the rule must be kept in view that the character and 
standing of the witness, his intelligence, his special learning and 
training, and his opportunities for observation and investigation 
in the particular case, must all be weighed carefully by the 
court or jury in accepting the evidence of the skilled witness. 

It cannot be fully assumed that all scientists, chemists, phy- 
sicians, surgeons, mechanics, seamen, electricians, etc., are #0 
destitute of character, skill and learning as to render their tes- 
timony valueless in legal investigations of matters concerning 
which they know most. 

Their differences of opinion, and their liability to error (even 
the cupidity and falsehood of some skilled witnesses), are all 
to be accounted for upon the accepted theory of the fallibility 
of human judgment and the weakness and wickedness of human 

nature, which in some degree affects all classes of persons 
whatsoever. Very respectfully yours, 
ISAAC T. WOODSON, 








Louisville, Ky. 
JUDGE PECKHAM'S FIRST DECISION. 


I have just read what you say about Judge Peckham’s first 
decision in the United States Supreme Court. I do not have 
the same views upon the subject you and he entertain, and 











trusty, it has never made the brutal man a gentleman. All the @ think the majority opinion of the lower court was the correci 
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one. It is true, that the dividing line between the proper and 
improper exercise of the right of eminent domain is not well de- 
fined, and that the court, when it approaches the border, is enter- 
ing upon doubtful ground, and must act upon considerations of 
expediency and policy. But I do not see that the preservation 
of battlefields would be of such service to the general Govern- 
ment as to warrant the outlay, and the opening of such a fruit- 
ful source of expenditure is politic or expedient. If the preserva- 
tion of the movements of great generals on one battlefield is of 
such eminent value to the pagan art are not the operations of 
great generals upon other battlefields of equal value, and 
should they not also ‘be preserved for the same reasons? And 
are not these reasons in all the cases that may be brought up 
likely to appear equally cogent to the too willing Congresses de- 
siring to curry favor with the soldier, and lead to the establish- 
ment of these kind of parks ad infinitum and a great waste 
of public money? When a new matter comes up for adjudica- 
tion which is not clearly within the powers given, public policy, 
benefit and abuse are proper subjects of consideration. In our 
our own State the Supreme Court some years ago held that an 
act authorizing a certain locality to issue bonds for a special 
purpose was constitutional, and gave rise to such a wealth of 
special legislation that the municipal indebtedness was in a 
few years increased many millions. And the Supreme Court 
has been compelled to adopt a stricter construction of the con- 
stitutional inhibition, in order to put an end to this vicious legis- 
lation. It is astonishing what a light regard all departments 
of government have for the public money, the judiciary not ex- 
cepted. What benefit will accrue generally to the people from 
such a park? I though an international court was about tq be 
established which would so far at least obviate war that we 
would not need to do more than maintain the efficiency which 
has been kept up in the past. E. H. KERR. 
Dayton, Ohio, June 1, 1896. 





DESPOTISM OF THE BENCH. 


London, Canada, May 29, 1896. 





Editor American Lawyer: 


I inclose a clipping from a local newspaper published on the 
18th inst. which speaks for itself, and is indicative of the des- 
potism of the bench, the impotency of the bar, and the kind of 
justice British subjects submit to in the Province of Ontario: 

“Dear Sir: I ask your permission to reply to that part of the 
driveling paternal remarks of Chief Justice Armour on the trial 
of William Meaden for perjury which are reported by you. If 
to prosecute a man who made a false affidavit, imputing forgery 
to myself and another, is a “miserable prosecution,” then the 
administration of justice is a miserable farce, and the judge 
who lays down such a miserable proposition is unfit to sit upon 
the bench, or to be at large, and ought to be taken care of in an 
asylum or retire into a monastery for the rest of his days. 
Yours truly, W. H. BARTRAM. 

“May 15, 1896. 

“Pp, S.—I take the full responsibility for publication of the 

above. WwW. &. B.” 








ROUGH NOTES. 


In making an order for the payment of certain moneys by 
a lawyer the other day the court incidentally alluded to the in- 
come of attorneys as being always necessarily precarious and 
uncertain. The correctness of the description has not been 
gainsaid, and the allusion might well be extended to other pro- 
fessions than that of the law with equal applicability. 








“It is well known that innocent men are sometimes con- 
victed of crime, and undergo punishment, and their innocence 
is afterward clearly and conclusively established. In such a 
case why should not the State reimburse them for having suf- 
fered as a consequence of judicial error? It is sometimes said 
that such men are martyrs, in the highest sense of the term. 
That is true; but when the State discovers that it has wrong- 
fully made a martyr of a man, why should it not endeavor to 
make reparation, as far as possible? The system of reparation 
for judicial errors exists, as is well known, in some of the na- 
tions of continental Europe. Can any man suggest a single rea- 
son why it should not be adopted in the United States, which 
claims to be not only the freest, but the most enlightened of the 
nations, but which, nevertheless, clings with persistent tenacity 
to some of the most barbarous principles of the common law?” 





The Ohio Supreme Court has again shown its purpose to 
hold the Legislature to a strict compliance with constitutional 
provisions in the enactment of laws. A short time ago a law 
was declared unconstitutional which, by its terms, was applica- 
ble only to a single town. The Supreme Court of that State 
has recently declared another act unconstitutional, and the 
opinion has just been published. The act gave certain powers 
to County Commissioners in any county having a population 
of not less than 35,190, and not exceeding 35,200. There coula 
be only one county having such a population as was referred 
to, and as the law related to the construction of public roads, 
a subject of general nature, the Court held that the law was 
unconstitutional, as not having a uniform operation throughout 
the State. The Court, in its opinion, directly overruled one of 
its previous decisions. A sentence in the opinion states in a 
forcible way the point of view from which a court should look 
at previous decisions. “The oath of a judge is to support the 
Constitution, and he takes no oath to follow former decisions.” s 











Justice Pryor, who has had charge of the term of the 8 
preme Court in which divorce cases are heard, has, as . 
made many interesting comments on the cases before him 

of the most valuable suggestions which he has made is that ; 
act should be passed providing for the service of the summon 
and complaint upon the co-respondent in a divorce cage t 
does sometimes happen that evidence may be introduced, or 
confession made, which, if uncontradicted, would tarnish th 
good name of a person who is not a party to the action and 
who has no opportunity to deny the allegation. A difficy); 
would arise where the co-respondent was an unknown person 
but where the name of one who may be able to explain the ap- 
pearances against him or her is brought into notoriety in 
divorce case, it seems only just that an opportunity shoulg be 
given for the correction of any misstatements. The person Who 
appeared before Justice Pryor, asserting that he had ust 
learned of an action in which his name was mentioned as being 
guilty of immoral acts with a married woman, though, ag he 
declared, he was entirely innocent, is certainly entitled to sym- 
pathy. 


































The law demands of the jury that they shall a true verdict 
render upon the evidence, and in arriving at that verdict they 
are to weigh and test by their experience all the facts |aiq 
before them. It is expected that they shall regard argument of 
counsel and the charge of the judge, and, having given the mat. 
ter full consideration, say what, in their opinion, is the cage 
made out by the weight of evidence. They must agree 
that verdict just as the judge must reach his finding o¢ 
facts—not that he has not doubt as to his correctness in some 
points, but upon the whole case his mind has reached a judg. 
ment. His doubts represent the minority of the jury. The de. 
bate in the jury room may be likened to one of a legislative 
assembly upon a non-partisan measure. There are differences 
of opinion, an exchange of views, arguments to sustain them, 
and then a vote, which represents the result of the jury's con. 
sideration—the verdict—and all acquiesce. The compromise of 
business conflicts by counsel, or by arbitrators, is very like the 
jury’s verdict. Each side concedes something until an agree. 
ment is reached. The arbitrators may disagree utterly. An 
umpire is called in, and reconciles the differences, or sides with 
one of the arbitrators, and a verdict is rendered. 




























“The glory or the reproach of the law has ever been that it 
was dry, arid and remorseless in its rigor of speech. Within its 
dreary walls the figures of rhetoric never form and the flowers 
of fancy never bloom. Its logic was frigid and pitiless, and its 
line of beauty had no contour. It has fenced itself about with 
‘the divinity that doth hedge a king.’ Its silent sanctuaries, its 
hoary precedents, its inexorable methods, its precise language, 
and even its stern judges and grim tipstaves have for centuries 
been supposed to typify the majesty or officiate as the vicars 
of the terrible God of the Hebrew and the Puritan. The lawyer 
who was suspected of classical lore or a yearning for the. sci- 
ences had barred himself from its briefs and estopped himself 
from its honors. The witch mania of Hale and disastrous de- 
lays of Eldon yet leave them the fame of profound jurists; 
while the verdict-winning powers of Erskine, the wondrous 
versatility of Brougham, and the levity of Lyndhurst have been 
merely so many ‘common counts’ against their celebrity as ex- 
pounders of law. Amplitude of general knowledge, fluorescence 
of oratory, and acuteness of humor are intellectual coins which 
the narrowness or the wisdom of the legal guild have ever 
viewed at a ruinous discount—pleadings for judicial distinction 
to which a fatal demurrer has always been interposed. The 
profession were Laodiceans, and spewed out all who blew either 
hot or cold. Hence it was that the judge who ventured a stale 
jest with you over the feast paid penance to his lares by frown- 
ing on you in the forum.—Somerville, on Rhetoric in the Law. 






























Albert Stickney once said, speaking of law and literature, 
that “the famous authors, Oliver Wendell Holmes and James 
Russell Lowell, attributed their achievements in literature to 
the mental training they received in the study of law.” 

In the year 1845 there was among the students of the Har- 
vard Law School one Oliver Wendell Holmes, senior, who had 
the benefit of one or two years’ instruction in the Dane Law 
College. Most unwisely for us, but perhaps very wisely for 
literature, Dr. Holmes saw fit to abandon the profession which 
was his first love, and let himself down to the lower plane of 
the profession of medicine. In 1845, when there was a festival 
celebration of some kind here on the enlargement of the Law 
School, he wrote a letter, in which he expressed his regrets at 
having left the profession of the law and taken up some other 
profession; and in the latter, as I remember reading it some 
time ago, he said that he felt that he took a very erroneous 
step, and, among other things, he had made himself an alien in 
the paths of literature. He could not altogether shake off the 
training that had been given him in that very ghort time. We 
had him under our influence, and undoubtedly to that year— 
it was somewhat more than a year that Dr. Holmes studied 
law—and undoubtedly to that year we must attribute his ability 
to write “The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” which in its 
line we all agree is one of the highest efforts in English litera- 
ture. 

I am able to give you another elaborate example, in the per- 
son of one James Russell Lowell, who is a graduate from the law 
school, and from here, it is to our minds certain, that he made 
himself capable of producing the “Bigelow Papers,” which 

































never would have been produced at all if it had not been for 
Mr. Lowell spending his time in studying “Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries.” 8 ' 
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A Treatise on the Law of Real Property, x: x: 





As applied between Vendor and Purchaser in Modern Conveyancing ; or, Estates in Fee and their Trarsfer by Deed; By 
Leonarp A. Jongs, A.B., LL. B., (Harvard); Author of Treatises on Mortgages, Chattel Mortgages, Liens, Corpcrate 
Bonds, and Mortgages, Pledges and Collateral Securities, and Forms in Conveyancing. 2 vols., 8vo., containing up- 
wards of goo pages each. $12, net. (Ready about June 25). 

These volumes deal with that part of the subject of Real Property relating to ordinary Conveyancing. The leading pur- 
pose in the preparation of this work has been to state correctly and fully the law of to-day ; and to state it with such 
completeness as to make the work valuable to the courts and to practicing lawyers. The parts of the subject that 
present the most difficulties and give rise to the most litigation are discussed with the greatest care and fullness of 
illustration, The cases cited are very numerous, and have been cited after examination for their value. The mode of 
treatment is similar to that pursued by the author in his other works, which are recognized as standard authorities. 
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11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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RECENT DECISIONS OF THE VARIOUS STATE 
TRIBUNALS IN THEIR COURTS OF LAST 
RESORT. 


LIABILITY OF GAS COMPANIES—RIGHT OF COUPON 
PASSENGER — QUESTIONS OF NATURALIZATION — 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY, COMMON CARRIER—CON- 
DENSED BY LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. 

The power of Congress to require State courts to entertain 
or act upon applications for naturalization, without the consent 
of the State, is denied in State, Rushworth v. Judges of Com- 
mon Pleas (N. J.), 30 L. R. A. 761. The times when and during 
which such applications may be heard in State courts under 
authority given by Congress is held subject to the control of the 
State Legislature. In a note with this case are collected the au- 
thorities on the powers of State Legislatures and courts in re- 
spect to naturalization. 


A eeceiver of a building and loan association ig denied au- 
thority to foreclose a mortgage under a power of sale contained 
in a mortgage held by the association. Strauss v. Carolina In- 
terstate B. & L. Asso. (N. C.), 30 L. R. A. 693. The case de- 
cides also that the affairs of an insolvent association are to 
be settled by charging borrowers interest on the amounts they 
have received, with a credit for all they have paid into the con- 
cern, as dues, fines, or in other ways. ; 


A statute as to the assumption of risks by a passenger on any 
railroad when riding on the platform of a car is, in the case of 
Vail v. Broadway R. Co., 147 N. Y. 377, 30 L. R. A. 626, denied 
application to persons riding on the platform of a street car. 


The failure of a carrier’s agent to stamp the return coupon 
of a round trip ticket, as required by the carrier’s regulations, 
is held, in Northern Pac. R. Co., v. Pauson (C. C. App. 9th C.) 30 
L. R. A. 730, to be insufficient ground for the expulsion of a pas- 
senger presenting such ticket, where he had delivered it to the 
agent and received it again under circumstances justifying the 
belief that it was properly stamped. 


An agreed valuation of goods made to obtain a lower rate 
of freight is held, in J. J. Douglas Co. v. Minnesota Transfer R. 
Co. (Minn.), 30 L. R. A. 860, to be binding upon the shipper as a 
limitation of the carrier’s ability for the loss of the property. 


An attempt to stop payment of a draft by intercepting it in 
the mail, where it was sent by a bank at the request of a cus- 
tomer, to pay a draft on him, is held, in Canterbury v. Bank of 
Sparta (Wis.), 30 L. R. A. 845, to be ineffectual to defeat the 
creditor's right to the draft, although the bank sent it in ignor- 
ance of the insolvency of its customer, to whom it extended 
credit for the amount. This case is decided on the theory that 
the draft had been delivered to the payee by mailing it. A note 
to the case shows that the courts have generally permitted a 
draft or check to be intercepted. 


A shipment between points in the same State is held to 
constitute interstate commerce, in Houston Direct Nav. Co. v. 
Insurance of North America (Tex.), 30 L. R. A. 713, where the 
shipment is the beginning of a continuous trip, with only a 
stop to change carriers at the point to which it is carried on the 
original contract. - ‘ 


The principle that no recovery can be had for the purchase 
price of articles sold for unlawful use is applied to Storz v. Fin- 
kelstein (Neb.), 30, L. R. A. , to the sale of beer to a person 
eenees in a retail traffic therein by virtue of a license held by 

e seller. 


A contract to place a person on valuable public lands then 
withdrawn from market for railroad purposes, and to procure 


erence to the persons who had settled on them, is held, in 
Houlton v. Dunn (Minn.), 30 L. R. A. 737, to be void as against 
public policy, and a note to the case reviews the authorities on 
the validity of a contract for services to procure legislation. 
But the employment of an agent by the Legislature of a State 
to prosecute claims on behalf of the State against the United 
States for a contingent fee, is held, in Davis v. Com., 164 
Mass. 241, 30, L. R. A. 743, to be valid, on the ground that the 
Legislature can determine for itself what public policy requires. 


Ownership of all the shares of a corporation by a less num- 
ber of persons than the law permits, and the want of officers 
by reason of failure to elect, or death, and the burning of a mill 
which it was the object of the corporation to carry on, are held 
in re Belton, 47 La. Ann, 1614, 30 L. R. A. 648, to be insufficient 
to work a dissolution of the corporation. On the death of the 
person having possession of all the property of such corpora- 
tion, it is held that his administrator is not entitled thereto, 
but that it should be placed under control of corporate agen- 
cies. 

A suit by a foreign corporation in a court of equity is held, 
in National Teleph. Mfg. Co. v. Dubois (Mass.), 30 L. R. A. 628, 
to be a matter of comity and not of strict right. Therefore 
jurisdiction is refused on service by publication against a non- 
resident to reach an interest as partner in a firm whose chief 
place of business and property are in another State, in which a 
majority of the partners live. 


In the recovery by a married woman for personal injuries, 
it is held, in Harmon v. Old Colony R. Co. (Mass.), 30 L. R. A. 
658, that the impairment of her capacity to labor cannot be 
considered as an element, although the statutes entitle her to 
make contracts on her own account, and give her a right to her 
own earnings. 


An injury to shade trees by the escape of natural gas care- 
lessly suffered to escape from a gas main in an adjoining street 
is held, in Evans v. Keystone Gas Co., 148 N. Y. 112, 30 L. R. A. 
651, to render the gas company liable to the owner of the trees 
for damages. 


A building, which is the only home of a family, is held ex- 
empt as a homestead, in De Ford v. Painter, 3 Okla. 80, 30 L. R. 
A. 722, although the basement and first floor are rented for 
business purposes. 


The duty of a gas company to turn on the gas when proper 
connections have been made for supplying it to a customer is 
held, in Schmeer v. Gaslight Co., 147 N. Y. 529, 30 L. R. A. 653, 
to require proper precautions to ascertain the condition of the 
pipes in the building to be supplied; but the company is held 
not lable for the act of a stranger in turning the gas into the 
pipes without its knowledge or request. The question of con- 
tributory negligence in searching for a leak of gas with a 
lighted candle is treated as one for the jury. 


A woman who has been given the custody of minor children 
on obtaining a divorce is held, in Brown v. Smith (R. L.), 30 L. 
R. A. 680, to have no right of action against the estate of her 
deceased husband for their board. 


The rendition of a justice’s judgment for more than is de- 
manded by an affidavit of attachment is held, in Gum-Elastic 
Roofing Co. v. Mexico Pub. Co., 140 Ind, 158, 30 L. R. A. 700, to 
be insufficient ground for an injunction against its execution. 
So, an injunction is denied against a judgment at law rendered 
against an infant, merely because of the failure to appoint a 
guardian ad litem for him, or to bring spe guardian into 
the action. Levystein v. O’Brien (Ala.), L. R. A. 707. With 
these cases is an extensive note on injunctions against judg- 
ments for errors and irregularities. 


A constitutional provision fornpidding exile is held, in ex 
parte Hawkins (Ark.), 30 L. R. A. 836, inapplicable to a par- 
don of a convict made on condition that he leave the State and 





legislation forfeiting the lands toi the Government, with a pref- 


never return. 
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Important Point of Interest to Com- 


and Banking A 8,in the Latest Current Cases decided by 
the and Federal Courts. 

ABBREVIATIONS.- Atl. ., Atlantic Reporter; Fed. ., Federal Reporter ; 
N. Y. ., New York Supplement; N. EZ. y Btw ok ; N.W. 
Northwestern Reporter; Pac. Rep., Pacific ; 8. B. Rep., Southeast- 
ern ; &. W. yy r; 8. Ot. Rep., United States Su- 
= Reporter . Rep., Southern ; Oir. Ot. App., United States 
Court Agree &>.. Supreme Court ; App., Appaltate Osents Oh., Chan- 

cery Court; N. ¥. 8. Rep., New York State Reporter. 


(yr SO THE FULL TEXT OF ANY CASE CITED IN THE COLUMNS OF THIS JOURNAL 
WILL BE FURNISHED AT REASONABLE RATES. 


Number of Cases Quoted, 101. Number of Citations Made, 113. 








ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


A deed purporting on its face, to convey the title of land to the 
grantee, taken in good faith, constitutes color or title. Nel- 
son v. Davidson, 43 N. E. 361, 160 Il. 254. 

The possession of the surface of land isin no way adverse to the 
right of possession of coal beneath the surface by another 
under an agreement for the sale of such coal. Lulay v. 
Barnes, (Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 52. 

Where it appears that defendant entered on the property either 
under an agreement to purchase for a specified sum or 
under as mple license to occupy till some terms should ve 
arranged between tbe parties, the subsequent possession 
cannot be deemed adverse. Bird v. N. J. § N. Y. RB. Co., 
(Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 281. 

Actual occupancy of, and the making of improvements on, one 
of two adjoining subdivisions of a grant, both of which are 
openly claimed under a recorded deed of both, together 
with the general looking after the other tract for the pur- 
pose of keeping off trespassers, and the payment of taxes 
thereon, and the grant by the claimant of a right of way 
thereover to a third party, do not constitute possession of 
the latter tract. Faison v. Primm, (Tex. Civ. App.) 34S W. 


A purchaser at a sale in partition, which was not resisted by 
the parties thereto, may take his possession to that of his 
grantors, to keep the statute of limitation running against 
a third person. Clark v. Bundy (Or.) 44 P. 282. 

The payment of taxes on property is not by itself evidence of 
corporeal possession of the property, and, without some act 
showing corporeal possession will not support the plea of 
-- ces prescription. Chamberlain v. Abadie, (La.) 19 So. 

ALTERATION OF INSTRUMENTS. 


Contract of suretyship, see “‘ Principal and Surety,” 14. 

It does not destroy a note’s negotiability for the payee. on trans- 
ferring it, to write therecn, in addition to an indorsement, 
@ guaranty of payment. Hutches v. J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 35S. W. 60. 

The alteration of a note by the payee so as to have it bear inter- 
est from date, instead of from maturity, for the purpose of 
making it conform to the agreement of the parties, and 
without fraudulent intent, invalidates the note itself, and 
hence discharges the collateral security. 32S. W. 1052, re- 
versed. Otto v. Halff, (Tex. Sup.) 34 8. W. 910. 

The alteration of a note by the payee so as to have it bear 
interest from date, instead of from maturity, for the 
purpose of making it conform to the agreement of the 
parties, and without fraudulent intent, does not forfeit 
the original debt 32 S. W. 1052 affirmed. Same case, 
(Tex. Sup.) 34 S. W. 910. 

APPEAL. 


Under Dist. & Co. Ct., Rule No. ee enttng for cross appeals 
from judgments appealed from) on appeal! by plaintiff from 
a judgment in favor of one defendant, another defendant, 
against whom judgment was rendered, was not entitled, 
under the rule, to # cross appeal. Horter v. Herndon, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 35 S. W. 80. 

Executors empowered by testator’s will to sell his real estate, 
and directed to hold part of the proceeds as a trust fundand 
to distribute the residue, may appeal from an order refus- 
ing to confirm a sale, and directing aresale. Warehime v. 
Graff, (Md.) 34 A. 364. 

An appeal may be taken from a decree entered on an award of 
arbitrators, where, in the submission of the cause, it is stip- 
ulated that exceptions may be filed by either party to 
‘‘amounts” found, to the “ balance” found, onde also to 
‘*any judgment or decree rendered in said cause on said 
award.” Person v. Leathers, (Miss.) 19 So. 592, 

An appeal lies from an award of arbilrators against plaintiff, 
though plaintiff at the meeting of such arbitrators refused 
to offer any evidence ; such refusal not amounting to a vol 
untary nonsuit. Schultz v. Bear Creek Refining €o., (Com. 
Pl.) 16 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 369. 

An order requiring an answer to be made more definite, so as to 
show what is pleaded as defense and what as counterclaim, 
rests in discretion, andis not appealable. Garfield National 

Bank v. Kirchway, (City Ct. N. Y.) 37 N. Y. 8. 1140. 





A final degree is suspended by a motion for rehearing, and doeg 
not take effect and become operative for the purposes of ap 
enna until such motion is overruled. Andrews v, Thum, 
(C, C, A.) 72 F. 290. 

ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 

Where a cause is submitted on the grounds that, “it appearing 
from proof and admissions made in open court, that the said 
complainant has been, since about the Ist day of January, 
1887, in possession of the lands in controversy, and that he 

claims to have made valuable improvements thereon, and to 
have paid sundry taxes since that time, and it farther ap. 
pearing that defendant claims rent, and that both parties 
are desirous of settling these claims without further litigg. 
tion, and now by their solicitors in open court consenting 
thereto,” etc., the legal rights are admitted, and the only 

uestion for the arbitrators is the amount of the balance due 
ao to the other party. Person v. Leathers, (Miss.) 19 


Partners, one of whom resided in a foreign state, and whose busi- 
ness was carried on partly in such foreign state and partly 
in Alabama, submitted their differences to arbitrators, under 
Code. § 3222. The arbitrators met at the partner’s storehouse 
just over the live in such foreign state, and the parties ap- 
peared without objection as to the convenience of time or 
place of meeting. Held, that the fact that the arbitrators 
met outside of the state did not vitiate the award as an Ala. 
bama award. Edmundson v. Wilson, (Ala.) 19 So. 367. 
Where arbitrators file an award as a complete instrument, 

without reserving in it an a ment to meet again to 
correct any error which the parties might find in it, they 
have no power afterwards to change it without the 
agreement of the parties Same case. 
ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 

Whether certain acts constitute a general assignment for the 
benefit of creditors is to be determined by the intent of the 
parties. Roberts v. Press, (Iowa) 66 N. W. 756. 
assignment for benefit of creditors will not be avoided be- 
cause it fails to assign the assignor’s whold estate. Thompson 
v. Preston, (Miss.) 19 So. 347. 

Where an assignment for benefit of creditors is a partial one 
only, its validity is not impaired by the fact that b: fore 
its execution the assignors were engaged in fraudulently 
converting a part of their assets into money to prevent 
the same from being subjected by their creditors. Same 


case. 

The fact that. more than a year before an assignment, the as- 
signor made a statement that he owned certain land, did 
not show that he owned the land at the date of the assign- 
ment, so as to render the assignment void for not including 
the same. Parker v. Cleveland, (Fla.) 10 So. 344. 

ATTACHMENT. 

Evidence that defendant commenced business without apparent 
capital, that soon thereafter he confessed judgment on a 
claim for a sum double the ameunt of such claim, and there- 
after increased his stock in trade, and allowed the whole to 
be sold under the — will support an attachment 
based on fraud. Rubinsky v. Walenk, (Conn. Pl.) 16 Pa. Co. 
Ct. R. 401, 4 Pa. Dist. R. 611. 

When an insolvent debtor makes a disposition of his ey 
which the law inhibits as against creditors, and which na- 
turally and neceessarily tends to hinder, delay or defraud 
creditors, it is conclusively presumed that he intended his 
act should have that effect ; and it is such a fraudulent con- 
veyance as will sustain an attachment at the suit of a cred- 
itor, even though there may not have been any actually cor- 
rupt motive or dishonest purpose. Cook v. Burnham, (Kan, 
App.) 44 P. 447. 

The fact that a debtor who has fraudulently disposed of part of 
his property is solvent will not defeat an attachment based 
on such fraudulent disposition. Rock Island Nat. Bank v. 
Western Lumber Co., (Mo. Sup.) 34 8. W. 869. 

An offer by a debtor to make a voluntary assignment for the 
benefit of all his creditors is no evidence of fraud, and is no 
ground for attachment. Kemper, Hundley § McDonald Dry 
Goods Co. v. Fischel, (Okl.) 44 P. 205. 

Evidence of false statement by the debtor in reference to 
his financial condition at the date of maturity of his 
debts, in order to secure an extension of time to enable 
him to raise the money to pay his debts, will not sus- 
tain an attachment upon the ground that the debtor is 
about to assi 
to hinder and delay creditors. Kemper, Hundley § Mc- 
Donald Dry Goods Co. v. Fischel, (Okl.) 44 P. 205. 

ATTORNEY AND CLIENT. 

While a client is chargeable with notice of all facts relating to 
a transaction in which he employs an attorney that are 
known to such attorney, and which it is presumed he will 
communicate to his client, notice of facts which came to the 
knowledge of the attorney while acting for another, and 
which he has no right to communicate, or which, from their 
nature, he would conceal, cannot be imputed to the client. 

Melms v. Pabst Brewing Co., (Wis.) 66 N. W. 518. 


or dispose of his property with intent _ 
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Although many other works on NEGLIGENCE, more exhaustive perhaps, in their method of treatment of some special branches of 
the subject than this, may have appeared ; it is a fact, that in SMITH ON NEGLIGENCE through the advantage of the author's style of 
resenting the law briefly and leaving to the authorities, so fully cited in his notes, the affirmance of his position, we cover the entire range 
of the subject. While the books of our esteemed contemporaries may scintillate with abstruse quotations from writers on the Roman law 
and brilliant quotations from all the classics, Mr. Smith, it seems, believes in the views expressed some years ago by Judge Redfield, 


when he said: 


‘** A law book is not only no more useful, for being largely made up of extracts from learned authors in Latin or French, Spanish or Portugese, al- 


“though it may appear far more learned, but it is in tact, far less useful to those who have no time to devote tosuch mere scholarly comments or scholastic refinements.” 
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Price, $6.00 
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In an application for the disbarment of an attorney it is not 
proper for the court ordinarily to deprive the accused of his 
rights as an attorney pending the investigation and trial of 
the cause. State v. Goode, (Idaho) 44 P. 640. 

Where an attorney, for a certain sum, paid in advance, con- 
tracted to carry a case through to tinal determination, and 
the attorney died pending the suit, the client is entitled to 
recover from his estate the unearned portion of the fee. 
McCammon v. Peck, 9 Ohio Cir. Ct. R. 589. 

Acomplaint alleging a co partnership between plaintiffs, and 
that they, on or about a certain date, performed certain ser- 
vices as attorneys reasonably worth $500, for defendants, at 
their special instance and request, and that defendants have 
not paid the same, is against general demurrer. San- 
ford v. Newell, (Mont.) 44 P. 522. 

An attorney who has in his possession money belonging to a 
client has a lien thereon for services rend*red in proceedings 
other than the suit in which the money was recovered. 
Krone v. Klotz, (Sap.) 38 N. Y. 8. 225. 

BANKS AND BANKING. 


Where the payee of an accommodation check, given for a part- 
icular purpose, deposits it in a bank in his own name, and 
the bank makes advances and extends credit on the faith of 
the deposit without notice of the trust, its rights and equi- 
ties are superior to the drawer of the aod Erisman v. 
a County Nat. Bank, 1 Pa. Super. Ct. 144, 37 W. N. 

1 


Code 1886, $4140, — it a misdemeanor for any banker to 
P 


discount commercial paper at a higher rate than 8 per cent. 

per annum, dves not apply to National banks. 

First Nat. Bank, (Ala.) 19 80. 430. 

Where a bank in the State receives for collection a draft paya- 
ble at another bank within the State, but transmits the 
draft.to a foreign bank in the course of collection, which in 
turn transmits it to the bank at which it is payable, the 
last-named bank is responsible for its negligence in collect- 
ion only to the foreign bank. First Nat. Bank v. Mansfield 
Savings Bank, 10 Ohio Cir. Ct. R. 233. 

Where a bank receives a drafs for collection, and transmits 
it in the course of business to another b:nk, the cashier 
of the latter bank has no implied authority to to 
defend in behalf of his bank an action against the first 
bank by the drawer of the draft for negligence in col- 
lection. Same case. 

A deposit made in a bank at a time when the officers knew that 
it was insolvent cannot be recovered from the assignee un- 
less it can be identified into his hands. In re Commercial 
Bank, (Ct. Insolv.) 2 Ohio N. P. 170. 

CARRIERS. 


Upon failure of a common carrier to deliver goods at the time 
agreed upon, or, if no time is specified within a reasonable 
time, the rule of damage is the difference between the value 
of the goods at the time and place of delivery and their 
value at the same place at the time they should bave been 
ae Missouri Pac. Ry. Co. v. McGrath, (Kan. App.) 

. 39. 

The transfer of a bill of lading by delivery without indorsement 
carries with it all the right of the transferror in the goods 
represented by it, and extrinsic evidence is admissible to 
show what such int rest is. The fact that a State statute 
provides for the transfer of bills of lading by indorement 
does not restrict their transfer to such method. Scharff v. 
Meyer, (Mo. Sup.) 34 8. W. 858. 

CHATTEL MORTGAGES. 


An assignment of personal property which recites that a par- 
ticularly described part of the purchase price is still unpaid, 
and, fixing the times of payment of such unpaid balance, 
expresses the intention of the vendor to maintain a lien 
upon the property for said debt, which conditions are ac- 
cepted by the purchaser, is, in effect, a chattel mortgage. 
Lumbert v. Woodard, (Ind. Sup.) 43 N. E. 302. 


Slaughter v. 











Where a bill of sale of pictures is given for the purpose of giving 
security, it must held a mortgage, and not a pledge. 
Tedesco v. Oppenheimer, (Sup.) 37 N. Y. 8. 1073, 15 Misc. 

522 


Rep. 522. 

Under "her. St. 1894, § 6638 (Rev. St. 1881, § 4913), providing 
that no assignment of goods, by way of mortgage, shall be 
valid, except as between the parties, when the goods are 
not delivered to and retained by the mortgagee, unless such 
assignment or mortgage shall be recorded, it is not essential 
to validity that there should be both possession of the prop- 
erty and record of the instrument. Lumbert v. Woodard, 
(Ind. Sup.) 43 N. E. 302. 

A mortgage of chattels, which contains a power of sale con- 
ditioned that the proceeds of such sales shall be applied to 
the payment of the mortgage debt, is not per se fraudulent 
as to creditors of the mortgagor. Hixon v. Hubbell, (Okl.) 
44 P. 222. " 


CONFLICT OF LAWS. 


The limitation of actions is governed by the lex fori, and is con- 
trolled by the legislatien of the state in which the action is 
brought, as construed by the highest courts of the state, 
even if the legislative act or the judicial construction differs 
from that prevailing in other jurisdictions. Great Western 
Tel. Co. v. Purdy, 16 8. Ct. 810. roe 

A contract which stipulates for a rate of interest which is not 
higher than that allowed by the laws of the place of per- 
formance is not usurious, though it exceeds the rate allowed 
by the laws of the place where it is made. National Bldg 
Loan Ase’n v. Riley, (Com. Pl.) 1 Lack, Leg. N. 297, 16 Pa. 
Co. Ct. R. 444, 4 Pa. Dist. R. 663. 


CONTEMPT. 


Interposing a verified false answer is not “deceit or abuse of a 
mandate or proceeding of the court,” punishable under Code 
Civ. Proc. 14, subd. 2, asacontempt. 36 N. Y. 8. 1107, 
affirmed. Fromme v. Gray, (N. Y. App.) 43 N. E. 215. 

An executor is not guilty of contempt in refusing to obey a de- 
cree directing him to pay over money within four days after 
service of copy of the decree, where he is advised by con- 
testants of the account that an — will be taken from 
such decree. In re Arkenburgh, (Surr.) 38 N. Y. S. 178, 15 
Misc. Rep. 416. 

A defendant to whom a subpeena duces tecum has been issued, 
requiring him to produce his account books to be used as 
evidence for plaintiff, who appears, but refuses to produce 
the books, is guilty of contempt. Cullers v. Birge, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 986. 


CONTRACTS. 


A contract which furnishes no criterion whereby the amount of 
damages recoverable on a breach thereof can be ascertained 
is void for uncertainty. Pulliam v. Schimpf, (Ala.) 19 
So. 428. 

A contract whereby one aided another in obtaining title to land 
sold by an administrator, at a price much less than its value, 
to the injury of the creditors and heirs of the intestate, wi 
not support an action. Smith v. Humphreys, 34 A. 166, 88 
Me. 345. 

A broker having produced a customer under an agreement by 
which, on such production, he was entitled to commissions, 
a subsequent agreement with his principal that, unless 
deeds passed, he should have no commissions, is without 
consideration. Moskowitz v. Hornberger, (City Ct. N. Y.) 38 
N. Y. 8. 114, 15 Misc. Rep. 645. 


CORPORATIONS. 


An organization, under a special charter conferring the right to 
become a corporation upon those who — take stock and 
organize a company, is an acceptance of the offered charter ; 
bat, until such organization is effected, there can be no ac- 
ceptance, and consequently no binding contract. Quinlan 
v. Houston § T. C. Ry. Co., (Tex. Sup.) 34 8S. W. 738. 
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A de facto corporation may sue and assert its corporate charac- 
ter as against the world, except in a direct proceeding by 
the attorney general to test its right to its franchise. 
People’s Ditch Co. v.’76 Land & Water Co., (Cal.) 44 P. 176. 

There is no inherent incapacity in a corporation to purchase 
property or labor, and pay for it by stock instead of money. 
Shannon v. Stevenson, (Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 218, 


COURTS. 


In a suit by a Missouri corporation to enjoin certain trades 
unions or assemblies, and their members, from instituting a 
boycott, the federal court has no jurisdiction of individual 
defendants who are c tizens of Missouri, nor can the asso- 
ciation ba sued as a bods, or members thereof enjoined who 
who are not parties to the record. Oxley Stave Co. v. Coop- 
ers’ International Union of North America (C.C.) 72 F. 695. 

The supreme court cannot review a decision of the circuit court 
on a juridict onal question, in the absence of a certificate 
by tt at court of the qu:stion in issue. Maynard v. Hecht, 
= . — 151 U. S. 324, followed. Davis v. Geissler, 16 

. Ct. 796. 

The act of March 1, 1895 (28 Stat. 695, c. 145), creating a court 
of appea's for the Indian Territory, deprived the circuit 

court of appeals for the eighth circuit of the power to enter- 

tain writs of error and appeals from the United States court 
in the Indian Terri'ory, and writs of error to said circuit 
court of appeals allowed by the United States court in the 

Indian Territory after March 1, 1895, mast be dismissed. 

Scott v. Hamner, (C. C. A.) 72 F. 289; Waples Plater Co. v. 

Turner, Id.; Miller v. Choctaw, 0. & G. Ry. to, Id.; Long- Bell 

Lumber Co. v. Thomas, Id. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 


One who waives examination before a justice, and gives bond to 
appear at the next term of the circuit court, cannot, in the 
cireuit court, object to the sufficieny of the warrant or the 
affidavit of complaint. Laney v. State, (Ala ) 19 So, 531. 

The withdrawal «f a pla of guilty in a crimin«1 case, and the 
substitution of a plea of not ga:lty, is not a right which tre 
law gives to the defendant, Sat is a matter which is ad- 
dressed to the discretion of the court. Clark v. State, (N. J. 
Err. & App.) 34 A. 3. 

Where, after defendant was convicted of assault and battery, 
the person injured died from the effect of such atsault, the 
conviction is not a bar to a subsequent prosecution for man- 
slaughter. State v. Ross, (Com. Pl.) 2 Ohio N P. 368. 

The fact that defendant was a competent witness for himself in 
a criminal prosecution against him, and that he knew the 
facts proposed to be proven as well as the witness on ac- 
count of whose absence a continuance was esked, was not 
sufficie :1t ground for refusing such continuance. Ransbottom 
v. State, (Ind. Sap.) 43 N. E 218. 

The discret on of the court in ass‘gning cas«s with a view 
to an orderly and timely disposition of tte term busi- 
ag not be controlled. State v. King, (Iowa) 66 N. 

Remarks of the prosecuting attorney that he is acting in the 
case without pay, from a sense of vy to the people, 
allowed to rass unrebuked on objection thereto by defend- 


ant. are not ground for reversal. State v. Taylor, (Mo. Sup.) 
35 S. W. 92. 


DAMAGES. > 


Exemplary damages cannot be recovered, in the absence of a 
showing of actual damages. Carson v. Texas Installment Co., 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 762. 

The measure of damages for failure of the seller to deliver lum- 
ber within the time agreed upon is the difference in its value 
at the time of delivery and its value at the time when it 
should have been delivered. Tyler Car § Lumber Co. v. Wet- 
termark, (Tex. Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 807. 

Anticipated profits are not recoverable as damages for breach of 
a contract unless it may reasonably be presumed that they 
were within the intent of the contracting parties. Blymyer 
Ice Machine Co. v. McDonald, (La.) 19 So. 459. 

In an action for personal injuries, the measure of damages for 
the loss of earning power is not a sum the income from 
which would be equal to the difference between the amount 
he could have earned if uninjured and that he is able to earn 
in his injured condition. orrison v. Long Island R. Co., 
(Sap.) 38 N. Y. 8. 393. 


DEDICATION. 


A dedication of land is an appropriation of land tu some public 
use, made by the owner of the fee, and accepted for such use 
by or in behalf of the public. Alton v. Weewwenberg, (Mich.) 
66 N. W. 571. 

When an owner lays out a plan of lots, — and al- 
leys, records it, and conveys even one lot therein by refer- 
ence thereto, such conveyance completes the dedication of 
all the streets in the plan to public use. Pry v. Mankedick, 





(Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 46. 


—<—<———= 


DEED. 


An absolute deed takes effect on its delivery to the grante 
without regard to oral conditions agreed upon by th, 
parties in regard thereto. Lambert v. McClure, (Tex. Ciy 
App.) 34 8. W. 973. \ 
Delivery to a married woman of a deed conveying to her 

land for life, then to become the property of her children 
and, in case she dies without children, her husband tg 
have the use thereof during life, is a sufficient delivery 
as to the rights of the children and husband. Same case 


Where the grantee, on receiving the deed, repudiates it, and r.. 
turns it to the grantor, there is ro delivery. Hilson », 
Beardsley, (Ga.) 248. E. 134; Beardsley v. Hilson, Id. 


EJECTMENT. 
An alienee of a mortgagee, who claimed title under a foreclosure. 


sale, acquires all the rights of the mortgagee, even though 
the foreclosure sale is void for irregularity, 80 as not te bar 
the equity of redempticn. Being in the position of a mort. 
gagee in possession after breach of condition, with the debt 
unpaid, he has a defense to an ejectment brought on 
the bare legal tit'e. 31 P. 519, affirmed. Brobst v. Brock, 
10 Wall. 579, followed. Bryan v. Brasius, 16 8. Ct. 803. 
Ejectment will not lie against a railroad company for land up» 
which, after a report in its favor by commissioners duly ap- 
inted, and payment into court of the damages assessed, jt 
as entered for covstruction of its road, notwithstanding 
the a were still pending, since it has the right of 
possession under Code, § 1081, authorizing it, under such 
circumstances, to enter for such purpose. Rudd v. Farmvill 
§ P. R. Co., (Va.) 248. E. 386. 


EMINENT DOMAIN. 


A railroad company may amend its petition to condemn land for 
a right of way by altering the width of the strip required, 
and by inserting a — that the company will put in 
such bridges and tile drains as may be needed to give proper 
drainage across the right of way. Indiana, I. § I. Ry. Co, 
v. Rinehart, (Ind. App.) 43 N. E. 238. 

Where plaintiff in condemnation proceedings has waived its 
right to abandon the proceedings, defendant is entitled to 
jadgment with execution for his damages. Bellingham Bay 
& B.C. R. Co. v. Strand, (Wash.) 44 P. 140. 

Where plaintiff in condemnation proceedings maintained 
porsession of the land by virtue of the proceedings, and 
did not offer to surrender it, it was properly denied 
the right to abandon the proceedings after verdict asses- 
sing defendant’s damages. Same case. 
ESTOPPEL. 


A creditor who accepts dividends under an assignment is 
estopped from asserting its invalidity. Cerf, Schloss § Co. 
v. Wallace, (Wash.) 44 P. 264. 

A grantor, who conveyed by warranty deed, and his privies in 
estate, are estopped to set up, as against the grantee and his 
assigns, an after-acquired tax title. Johnson v. Foster, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 821. 

The heirs of a mortgagee are estopped by a recital in the mort- 
gage that the mortgagee had previously conveyed the pre- 
mises to the mortgagor to deny the existence of the deed. 

Todd v. Eighmie, (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 304 


FRAUDULENT CONVEYANCE, 


A mortgage of an insolvent debtor’s entire stock to secure par- 
ticular creditors, without any intent to make a general as- 
sigoment, is valid, though a short time thereafter the debtor 
does in fact execute such assignment. Roberts v. Press, 
(Iowa) 66 N. W. 756. 

It is competent to show a consideration different from that ex- 
— in a deed which is attacked by a creditor for fraud, 

f the consideration expressed is not a contract stipulation. 
Finn v. Krut, (Tex. Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 1013. 

Where a husband conveys property to his wife, the moving cause 

being to place it beyond the reach of his creditors, it will 


be subjected to the judgments against him. Ryan v. Meyer, 
(Mich.) 66 N. W. 667. 


GUARANTY. 


A contract of guaranty of the collection of a note requires that 
the payee shall use due diligence to collect the note after 
maturity. 56 Ill. App. 396, affirmed. Dillman v. Nadelhof- 
fer, 43 N. E. 378, 160 Ill. 121. 

On an issue as to whether a guaranty “to hold myself respon 
sible for all goods bought by G. & 8.” was a continuing 
guaranty, or was confined to the single purchase made at 
the time it was given, it is competent to show the nature of 
the contract between G. aud 8., if known to the guarantor. 
Sullivan v. Arcand, (Mass.) 43 N. E. 198. 


HOMESTEAD. 


An insolvent debtor, who waived his right only to exemption 
of personal property, can invest his money in a homestead, 
and thereby defeat his creditor. Reeves v. Peterman, (Als) 
19 So, 512. 
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Where the secret agreement of a wife to hold the title to 
land for her hust and was the part of the deed of con- 
veyance to Ler, and the husband, with his wife’s con- 
sent, occupied the property as his homestead, he can 
aesert a homestead claim therein against his creditors, 
though said agreement, when standing alone, may not 


have been executed in such form as to make it a valid 


contract as to said wife. 
INSURANCE, 


The purchaser of mortgaged property becomes the “‘mortgagor,” 
wi hin the meaning of the term as used in the sabrogation 
clause of a policy of insnrance, which provided that the in- 
surance, as to the interest of the trustee under the mortgage 
should not be invalidated by any act or neglect of the mort- 
gagor or owner of the property insured, and that whenever 
the insurer shou d pay said trustee any sum for loss under 
said policy, and should c aim that, as to the mortgagor or 
owner, no liability therefor existed, it should at once, and 
to the extent of said payment, be subrogated to all the 
rights of the party to whom such payment should be made, 
or, should it pay to the trustee the whole debt so secured, 
it should receive an assignment of said debt, with all secur- 
ities held for its payment. Merchants’ Ins. Co. v. Story, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 35 8. W. 68. 

JURY. 
See, also, “Grand Jury.” 


A juror who beard part of the evidence and cf the argument on 
the trial of one who was jointly indicted with defendant is 
not « isqualified to serve as jaror on the trial of defendant, 
where he says he has no opinion as to the guilt of accused. 
State v. Philpot, (lowa) 66 N. W. 730. 

On a trial of right of property between vendee's attaching cred- 
itors » nd the vendor, the creditors should, as cons'ituting 
a single y arty, be allowed the challenges to which a single 
= ag is entitled. Raby v. Frank, (Tex. Civ. App.) 348. W. 


Same case. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT. 


The da livery of a store key, with the continued use and occur a- 
tion of the store, is not a symboli al delivery ot the lofts 
above, access to which is by a separate door, unconnected 
with the store itself; the keys of such lofts, or of the coor 
leading there’o, not being delivered. Herrmann v. Curiel, 
(Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 343. 

One who enters on lands as the tenant of a grantee of a dower 
int: rest, and a to redeem the lands from a prior tax 
sale to the State, cannot acquire title by purchase from the 
Sta e, but such purchase becomes a redemption in favor 
of his landlord. Lybrook v. Hall, (Miss.) 19 So. 348. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. 


On an issue as to the value of services, the employer's testimony 
as to what such services would be worth in the community 
was properly rejected. Andrews v. Johnston, (Colo. App.) 44 
P. 73 


Where two principals unite in the performance of work for their 
mutual advantage, each owes to the servants of the other 
engaged in the work the same duty to farnish safe imple- 
mr nts as to those employed by him directly. Hannegan v. 
Union Warehouse Co., (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 272. 

An ¢ngineer, whe, knowing the dangerous condition of a boiler, 
and after com; laining of the condi'ion thereof, con'inued to 
nse tte same, assume the risk of an explosion. Bridges v. 
Tennessee, Coal, Iron § Railroad Co., (Ala.) 19 So. 495. 

MECHANICS’ LIENS. 


Aclaim of homestead cannot be asserted against a mechanic’s 
or material man’s lien. McAnally v. Hawkins Lumber Co., 
(Ala.) 19 So, 417. 

The mere fact that the owner of real property bas given his note 
for a portion of the amount due for materials furnished for 
mak ng erections on Lis prop: rty does not relieve such prop- 
erty from a mechanic’s licn filed against the same for the 
entirs amount of the material so furnished. Livesey v. 
Hamilton, (Neb.) 66 N. W. 644. 





That tke principal contractor has been psid in full is no defense 
to the enforcement of a mechanic’s lien by asub-contractor, 
re to the statute. Ittner v.Hughes, (Mo. Sup.) 34 
S. W. 1110. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


Where waiver of protest and notice is embodied in the note, it 
is binding upon subsequent indorsers. Leeds v. Hamilion 
Paint § Glass Co., (Tex. Civ. App.) 35 8S. W. 77. 

A note is signed by the maker if his name is written by another 
in his presence and by bis direction, either with or without 
the maker’s mark. Crumrine v. Crumrine’s Estate, (Ind. App.) 
43 N -E. 322. 

County warrants are not negotiable paper, and a transferee takes 
them subject to all defenses. Lane v. Hunt County, (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 35 8. W. 10. 

A note given for money theretofore loaned by the payee to the 
maker is supported by a valuable consideration. Wooley v. 
Cobb, (Mass.) 43 N. E. 497. 


PAYMENT. 


A payment made to prevent the sale of real estate for an illegal 
tax isa voluntary payment. Walser v. Board of Education 
of School Dist. No. 1, 43 N. E. 346, 160 Ill. 272. 

Money voluntarily paid to satisfy a judgment which was subse- 
quent'y reversed cannot be recovered back, where it appears 
that the original claim was a just one, and that the judg- 
ment was reversed for a mistake in procedure. Teasdale v. 
Stoller, (Mo. Sup.) 34 8. W. 873. 


REPLEVIN. 


Code Civ. Proc. §§ &80, 1705, providing that examination of 
sureties, on bonds in replevin, for purpore of justification, 
may be adjourned, but such adjournment must always be to 
the next judicial day, unless by consent of the parties, does 
not prevent a longer adjournment, where it is not for con- 
tinuance of examination of any surety which has been com- 
menced, but to enable a party to procure the attendance of 
his sureties, or substitute new sureties and have them pres- 
ent for examination. Troy Carriage Works v. Muzlow, (City 
Ct. N. Y.) 37 N. Y. 8. 1023. 


SALE. 


To constitute one a bona fide purchaser, he must have parted 
with something valuable on the faith of the purchase before 
he had knowledge of any pr.or right. Rigier v. Shreck, 
(Neb.) 66 N. W. 618. 

A vendor of chattels, who delivers the same, and takes a note, 
with security, for the price, has no equity in the nature of 
a vendor’s lien as against the holder of a chattel mortgage 
previously given by the vendee, containing a clause cover- 
ing after-acquired property, which reaches the chattels in 
question. Dunn v. Hastings, (N. J. Ch.) 34 A. 256. 

VENDOR AND PURCHASER. 


A complaint for damages for breach of a contract to convey, al- 
leging that the vendor, after contracting to convey the /and, 
mortgaged it to another, and cierwnnta suffered the mort- 
gage thereon to be foreclosed, and the tenant to be evicted, 
suffic ently shows a breach. Jlawkins v. Merritt, (Ala.) 19 
So. 589. 

Where the vendor has put it out of his power to convey, the 
purchaser need not, before suing to rescind the contract, 
tender the balance of the price. Same case. 

WITNESS. 


Where a subpeena duces tecum, requiring a defendant to pro- 
duce account books to be used on hearing of plaivt ff’s affi- 
davit cantroverting an auswer by a ishee, was issued, 
and defendant appeared, but refused to produce the vooks, 
it was error to rule that the witness could not be required 
to egy the books to be used as evidence against himself. 
Cullers v. Birge, (Tex. Civ. App.) 34 S. W. 986. 

One under a sentence of imprisonment in the penitentiary for a 
term of years cannot be deemed civilly dead, so as to render 
admissible testimony given by him on a former trial. State 
v. Conway, (Ken. Sup.) 44 P. bo7 
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CALIFORNIA. 


A largely attended meeting of the Bar 
Association of Los Angeles County was 
held in the court room of Department 
Two of the Superior Court May 11 to 
take suitable action in the death of ex- 
Lieut. Gov. John Mansfield. Judge Alex. 
Campbell presided, and Mr. Conrey read 
the following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, and on being pre- 
sented to Judge Clark were spread upon 
the minutes of the court: 


The members of the Bar of Los An- 
geles County have learned with regret 
and serrow of the death of Gen, John 
Manefield, for many years a resident 
of the city of Los Angeles, and who died 
at his home, in Los Angeles, on the 6th 
day of May, 1896. 

Gen. Mansfield was born in Minden, 
Monroe County, in the State of New 
York, in the year 1822. In early life he 
emigrated to Wisconsin, where he was 
engaged in the practice of law at the 
opening of the war in 1861. He organ- 
ized a company of the Fourth Wiscon- 
sin Volunteers, and was made captain. 
A brave and gallant soldier, he went to 
the front, and was there intrusted with 
important duties on the fleld. On two 
oceasions, one being at the battle of 
Gettysburg, he was seriously wounded, 
and was taken prisoner, remaining, a 
prisoner of war for the period of four 
months. He was several times promoted 
for conepicuous service on the field, and 
retired with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral. 

Somewhat more than twenty years ago 
Gen. Mansfield removed from Wisconsin 
to California, and ever since the first 
year thereafter has been a resident of 
Los Angeles and a member of the Bar of 
this county. While a citizen of Cali- 
fornia, as in the earlier part of his life, 
Gen. Mansfield was dietinguished for an 
interest in public affairs which did not 
have for its prime object the advance- 
ment of self, but always showed itself 
in actions directed toward the accom- 
plishment of purposes designed for the 
public good. 

In recognition of his ability and of this 
honorable interest in the affairs of the 
State, he was elected from the Fourth 
Congressional District, including the 
county of Los Angeles, as a member of 
the Second Constitutional Convention of 
California, which was in session from 
Sept. 28, 1878, until March 3, 1879, and 
rendered important services in the fram- 
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ing of that constitution, which was rati- 
fied by the people on May 7, 1879. 

On Sept. 3, 1879, Gen. Mansfield was 
elected Lieutenant Governor of the 
State, and filled that position for a term 
of four years commencing January, 1880. 

In addition to his interest in the milli- 
tary and political affairs of his country 
and in the making and enforcement of 
laws, and of respect for law and order, 
Gen. Manefield always possessed an in- 
telligent and active interest in scientific 
investigations and in the progress and 
maintenance of the educational interests 
of the State. He served a term as presi- 
dent of the Historical Society of Los 
Angeles County, and for some years prior 
to his death held the position of trustee 
of the State Normal School of Los An- 
geles. 

In recognition of the foregoing facts, 
which are merely a few incidents which 
we hold to be a significant index to the 
full record of a long and honorable life, 
the Bar of Los Angeles County adopt the 
following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That in the death of John 
Mansfield his family have lost a devoted 
and noble husband and father; his 
friends have lost a kind and helpful com- 
panion; his profession has lost a con- 
scientious and earnest brother; this com- 
munity has lost an honorable man of 
broad and pure public spirit, and the 
country has lost a citizen soldier whose 
life was without fear and without re- 
proach; 

“Resolved, That the Superior Court of 
Los Angeles County be requested to re- 
ceive this minute and these resolutions, 
and cause them to be spread upon the 
records of the court; 

“Resolved, That the Clerk of the Court 
be requested to present a copy hereof 
to the family of Gen. Mansfield. 

“I. E. MESSMORE, 
“HORACE BELL, 

“BEN GOODRICH, 
“THOMAS L. WINDER, 
“N. P. CONREY, 

“B. N. SMITH, Chairman.” 

John King, Esq., then introduced reso- 
lutions on the death of Salisbury Haley, 
a pioneer lawyer of Southern California, 
who died in this city May 4 at an ad- 
vanced age. Capt. Haley had been by 
turns a doctor, a ship’s captain and a 
lawyer. 
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These resolutions were also adopted 
py an unanimous vote, and spread on the 
minutes. 

FLORIDA. 

A meeting was held oa May 13 to incor- 
porate the Hillsborough Bar Association. 
It was a rousing success. Judge Phillips 
was chosen chairman of the meeting and 
William Hunter made gecretary. The 
chair explained the object of the meeting, 
and briefly recited the benefits of such an 
organization, after which it announced 
the meeting ready for business. 

The question of whether the association 
should be incorporated simply as a bar 
association, or carry with it the dual 
character of a corporation and bar asso- 
ciation, was discussed. It was finally de- 
cided to make it a corporation for no 
profit, and a committee of seven author- 
ized, who should draw a charter and by- 
laws to govern the same, 

The question of fees and dues created 
no little discussion, but when the smoke 
of battle cleared away it left the initia- 
tion fee fixed at $10 and the dues at $5 
per quarter. 

This was followed by a discussion as to 
the number of officers necessary and who 
they should be. Judge Phillips being dis- 
qualified, G. B. Sparkman placed in nom- 
ination the name of Gen, Joseph B. Wall, 
the oldest member of the Tampa bar, for 
the presidency of the association. He 
was unanimously elected. 

On motion of Mr. Carter a board of 
nine directors, three of whom are the 
president, vice-president and treasurer of 
the association, was elected. 

At the close of the meeting the follow- 
ing resolution was offered and adopted: 

“Resolved, That the Bar Association of 
Hillsborough County, having confidence 
in the ability, integrity and character of 
the Hon. Thomas M. Shackleford as a 
citizen and lawyer, do hereby indorse him 
as a candidate for the Supreme Bench of 
Florida.” 

ILLINOIS. 

The Chicago Bar Association, through 
its president, E. H. Gary, has tendered a 
reception and banquet to Justice Brown 
of the Supreme Court, who has recently 
been assigned as presiding justice of the 
seventh circuit, vice Justice Harlan. 
These were held at the Auditorium about 
June 5, and Justice Brown has delayed a 
trip to Europe to accept the hospitality. 
The members of the United States Su- 
preme Court and the Supreme Court of 
Illinois will be specially invited. Presi- 
dent Gary, with a committee of the asso- 
ciation, is making preparations to meet 
Justice Brown in Washington to arrange 
the details of the affair. The trip of the 
committee to Washington will be made 
in a private car. 

It is now several months since Judge 
John Barton Payne of the Cook County 
Bar stood before the Bar Association of 
Illinois and declared that he held in his 
hand a paper that would convict a Cook 
County Commissioner of bribery. This 
declaration, with immaterial modifica- 
tion, was repeated, and in due time the 
commissioner referred to was indicted. 
That bit of paper was produced and Judge 
Payne put on the witness stand. Other 
witnesses for the prosecution were sub- 
poenaed. 

The indictment contained no less than 
forty-eight counts, and yet when it came 
to trial there was not a scintilla of evi- 
dence in support of any one of them. It 
is true that the paper Judge Payne flour- 
isheq over his head s0 dramatically bore 
the name of T. J. McNichols, and there 
Was another piece of commercial paper 
adduced which bore the name of his firm, 
but no evidence whatever to connect 
either paper with the alleged Grand Jury 
bribery. The case was tried before Judge 
Freeman, who ordered the jury to bring 
in a verdict of acquittal without requir- 
ing any evidence in rebuttal, holding that 
the prosecution had wholly failed to make 
Out a case. 

The State’s attorney admitted after it 
Was all over that he knew there was 





nothing in the case, but it was one he 
did not care to dismiss. It was better to 
let it go to trial. Had it been dismissed 
quietly the public would not have be- 
lieved that Judge Payne had made his 
accusation without having some evidence 
on which to base it. 

The lawyer for the defense called the 
case a farce, but that is not the right 
term to use. The arraignment of a public 
official on so serious a charge is no laugh- 
ing matter. Commissioner McNichols was 
accused of influencing a grand juror in 
last December relative to a case which 
was disposed of the previous month. It 
should have occurred to Judge Payne 
that it was absurd on its face to accuse 
MeNichols or anybody else of trying to 
bribe a December juror in a case which 
had been disposed of by the preceding 
jury. 

INDIANA. 

The Terre Haute Law Library Associa- 
tion has been incorporated under the laws 
of the State. S. B. Davis, George A. Scott 
and F. A. McNutt are the directors of 
the association, which is capitalized at 
$2,500. A custodian will be employed to 
take charge of the association’s property. 

KANSAS. 

Chief Justice David Martin, as presi- 
dent of the State Bar Association, has 
appointed the dollowing standing com- 
mitteeg for the ensuing year: 

Amendments to laws—Stephen H. Al- 
len, Pleasanton; R. E. Thompson, Minne- 
apolis; Milton Brown, Garden City; W. 8. 
Stumbaugh, Abilene; J. G. Johnson, Gar- 
nett. 

Legal education and university law 
school—Henry L. Alden, Kansas City; G. 
L. Douglass, Wichita; J. D. McCleverty, 
Fort Scott; C. C. Coleman, Clay Center; 
J. A. Troutman, Topeka. 

Judiciary—James Humphrey, Junction 
City; C. W. Smith, Stockton; W. Little- 
field, Topeka; N. W. Gleason, Hutchinson; 
Abijah Wells, Seneca. 

Memorial—Sam Kimble, Manhattan; H. 
J. Bone, Ashland; J. F. Tufts, Atchison. 

LOUISIANA. 


The sale of the library of the late 
Judge Tissot of New Orleans was 
begun May 8 at the Judge’s old 
Office, on Blenville, near Chartres 
street. The collection included 5,000 
volumes, and was made at a cost of al- 
most 325,000. There were very choice 
selections of law, medical, technical and 
polite literatures, in several different lan- 
guages. The sale was not completed the 
first day, but was finished on the next 
day. Mr. P. J. Spear, of Spear & 
Escoffier, acted as salesman. The books 
brought very low prices, some going 
for 2 cents. The technical and scientific 
works brought the lowest prices, being 
old and of comparatively little value to 
the student. A splendid series of the 
Louisiana reports brought $5 a volume. 
The works in belle-lettres, among which 
were several rare editions of classics, 
brought fair prices. 

Mr. Spear said that the sale was bet- 
ter on the whole than many recent book 
sales, but the preceeds would not aver- 
age one-twentieth part of the original 
cost of the library. 

MISSOURI. 

Mr. E. R. Powell, secretary of the Kan- 
sas City law library, has presented to 
the library a rare and interesting relic 
of the Revolutionary days. It is a bond 
executed in 1779 by one Jeremiah Morris 
to John Turner, an ancestor of the sec- 
retary. Both parties named in the bond 
resided at the time at Mispillion, in the 
State of Delaware. The amount of the 
bond was £175 15s. The instrument is 
written on parchment, in fantastic and 
old English letters, and but for a few 
discolorations is in as good shape to-day 
as it was over 100 years ago. The docu- 
ment has been neatly framed, and will 
occupy a prominent place in the library. 

The members of the Kansas City Bar 
Association held an informal reception 
on May 23 at the Commercial Clubrooms 





in honor of ex-Congressman Tarsney, 
soon to depart for El Reno, Okla., to 
become an associate judge of the Su- 
preme Court of that Territory. 

After a number of speeches express- 
ing sincere regret and cordial greeting 
for Judge Tarnsey and Mrs. Tarsney, the 
reception became informal, and the 
lawyers crowded about to shake hands 
with their late associate. 

In speaking of Mr. Tarsney, Judge 
Phillips, of the Federal Court, said: 
“Judge Tarsney has made a most useful 
servant of the people in the Congress of 
the United States,” and in the name of 
the lawyers and all the people of Kan- 
sas City he bade the Judge godspeed. 
Judge F. M. Black warned the ex-Con- 
gressman against the Oklahomans, but 
thought that if he became involved in 
any difficulties Mrs. Tarsney could readi- 
ly extricate him. J. V. C. Karnes spoke 
highly of Judge Tarsney’s ability as a 
lawyer. He had been associated with 
him about twenty-five years ago. 

In his reply to these speeches Judge 
Tarsney thanked the gentlemen, and 
said to the younger lawyers present: 
“Keep out of politics; stick to your pro- 
fession.” Cigars and punch were the 
only refreshments. 


NEBRASKA. 

This petition, addressed to Judges 
Powell and Keysor, is in circulation, and 
receiving a great many signatures: 

“The undersigned, members of the 
Douglas County bar, favor the appoint- 
ment of special master commissioners 
in all cases where such appointment is 
asked by attorney for plaintiff, and re- 
spectfully request this court to recon- 
sider its recent determination by which 
all members of this bar are excluded 
from appointment as special master 
commissioners.” 

This determination was to the effect 
that in all cases where property was 
decreed to be sold under foreclosure the 
sale shall be conducted by the Sheriff 
and that the practice of .:ppointing at- 
torneys as special master commissioners 
for the purpose of making these sales 
shall be discontinued. 

While the attorneys have no special 
objection to the making of these sales 
by the Sheriff, yet they say the appoint- 
ment of the Sheriff deprives many of 
the younger members of the bar of the 
fee which they have formerly received 
in these cases, and the loss of these fees 
is a serious matter with many of them. 
Under the recent order of the court, 
these fees will hereafter go through the 
office of the Sheriff into the coffers of the 
county, and the attorneys who have 
heretofore received these appointments 
- ' es masters will be left out in the 
cold. 

NEW YORK. 


The Students’ Bar Association of Syra- 
cuse met recently in the Kirk law lib- 
rary. The attendance was not large. 

An argument was had on mock appeal. 

The action was brought on a case of 
trespass, supposed to have taken place 
on property on the corner of East Wash- 
ington and Lemon streets, and was to 
prove a title to part of Lemon street. 
D. H. Rowland appeared for the plain- 
tiff, and Edward O’Neil for the defen- 
dant. Rowland was as much in earnest 
over his end of the case as if the argu- 
ment was before the Court of Appeals. 


The members of the New York State 
Bar International Arbitration Committee 
are hard at work in the discharge of their 
duties, with the most encouraging pros- 
pects that their work will be crowned 
with success. 


Hon. Garwood L. Judd of North Tona- 
wanda celebrated on May 22 the forty- 
third anniversary of his arrival at that 
place. The local bar association, citizens 
and neighbors quite filled his pleasant 
home and a very enjoyable time was had. 
There were many complimentary 
speeches from the lawyers, and they also 
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presented him with a handsome easy 
chair. Hon. Mr. Judd has twice been 
elected to the Assembly on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 


Gov. Morton has approved Mr. 
O’Grady’s bill appropriating $5,000 for 
the purchase of books for a law library 
for the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court, third department. 


Lester F. Stearns of Dunkirk, Jerome 
B. Fisher of Jamestown and A. B. Otto- 
way of Westfield, three of Chautauqua 
County’s most prominent lawyers, are 
taking preliminary steps for the organ- 
ization of a county bar association. It 
is intended to organize at the next ses- 
sion of the Court of Oyer and Terminer 
at Mayville, May 4. 


The Association of the Bar of the city 
of New York has_ refused to censure 
Judge Fitzsimmons of the City Court, 
against whom charges of unjudicial con- 
duct were made some time ago by Law- 
yer E. C. Perkins. 

The ground of Mr. Perkins’ complaint 
was that while he was trying a case in 
the short-cause calendar the hour lim- 
iting the proceeding had nearly expired 
when Judge Fitzsimmons threatened to 
discharge the jury if he made any more 
objections, 

At the meeting of the association last 
evening James C. Carlin and William 
Ives Washburn opposed Mr. Perkins’ 
resolution, which called for an investiga- 
tion of Judge Fitzsimmons’ alleged un- 
judicial conduct by the bar association, 
and President Joseph Larocque finaliy 
decided that the resolution was out of 
order, and dismissed it. 


‘Another report was received at the 
meeting from a special investigating 
committee, which found that Joseph C. 
Braham was illegally practicing at the 
New York Bar. He had never been ad- 
mitted here, although he claimed to be 
a member of the Massachusetts Bar. 

The committee recommended that a 
copy of the finding should be sent to 
each presiding judge in New York, in- 
forming them that Braham had not been 
admitted to practice in this State. 


The last meeting of the Bar Association 
of the city of New York in its old home, 
7 West 29th street, was held May 12. 


OHIO. 


The Commercial of Toledo says: “The 
proposition to save for the city that 
portion of the fines paid into police court 
which goes to the law library seems to 
be based upon justice. No paper in the 
city has a higher appreciation of the 
merits of the legal fraternity than the 
Commercial, and we have always been 
prompt to recognize the claims of this 
profession for high and distinguished 
consideration, and there may be reasons 
why the people should contribute to the 
support of the law library, but we fail 
to comprehend them. The library is for 
the benefit of lawyers wholly, and the 
general public shares none of those bene- 
fits, except in so far as a well read and 
educated bar may promote the general 
welfare. But the same is true of all 
other professions, and the general public 
is not called upon to support a medical 
library or a library pertaining exclu- 
sively to any one of the trades or pro- 
fessions, the legal profession excepted. 
We may be wrong, but it seems to us 
that the proposition made in the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Council, to 
withhold for the taxpayers these contri- 
butions to the law library, should pre- 
vail. It seems to us that the city might 
with equal justice be called upon to 
purchase spades and shovels for laboring 
men.” 


The committee appointed by the Cin- 
cinnati Bar Association to prepare a 
suitable plan for the naming of a judicial 
ticket next Fall has made its report. The 
method proposed, and which waa indorsed 
and adopted, provides for a meeting of 
the entire bar of Hamilton County, at 
which a ballot shall be taken, and the 





five men who receive the greatest num- 
ber of votes on that ballot are to consti- 
tute the ticket of the Bar Association 
for the judgeships to be filled at the next 
election. 

We believe that this is a good and fair 
way of nominating such a ticket. Each 
voter at the nominating caucus of the 
bar will have one vote for each of the 
judgeships, and the result of the ballot 
will disclose which men, out of the many 
who are capable and deserving, are con- 
sidered by the bar to be best fitted for the 
responsible positions for which they are 
named. 

All citizens realize the importance of 
maintaining a judiciary of that high 
standard which has so long distingiushed 
this city and county. It is the desire 
and aim of the Bar Association to aid 
in maintaining such a judiciary, and we 
believe the plan it has adopted will be 
indorsed by the community. 

Let the Bar Association proceed with 
the naming of the ticket, and the people 
will vote for its nominees and elect them 
at the polls. 


At the May meeting of the Montgomery 
County Bar Association the following 
resolution was passed unanimously: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
association that the Saturday half-holi- 
day law passed by the present General 
Assembly of Ohio is not a valid and con- 
stitutional law, and that it is the duty 
of the county officers and the justices of 
the peace to keep their offices open on 
that day for the transaction of business, 
as usual.” 

The resolution was introduced by Hon. 
John M. Sprigg. 

The association then elected the follow- 
ing officersfor the ensuing year: President, 
Wickliff Bellville; vice-president, D. W. 
Allaman; recording secretary, J. W. Mc- 
Keown; corresponding secretary, Thomas 
B. Hermann; treasurer, J. L. H. Frank. 
A resolution was also adopted to hold 
the annual outing at Idlewild. No date 
fixed as yet. 


The members of the Sandusky Coun- 
ty Bar Association are trying to arrange 
for a banquet to be given Judge John L. 
Greene and his successor on the Common 
Pleas bench, Judge H. S. Buckland, some 
time in. the near future. A committee 
composed of Attorneys Thomas Mc- 
Sheehy, George Kinney, James H. Fow- 
ler, Lester Wilson, Frank O’Farrell, J. 
L. Hart, Jesse Vickery and Silas S. 
Richards has the matter in charge, with 
authority to make all necessary arrange- 
ments. The banquet will be participated 
nd the attorneys and their wives and 

es. 


The Butler County Bar Association 
held its annual meeting and re-elected 
the old officers, who are as follows: 
President, Allen Andrews; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edgar A. Belden; Secretary, Robert 
N. Shotts; Treasurer, J. E. Morey; Di- 
rectors, John C. Slakenback, Stephen 
Crane and Aaron Wesco. 


The Franklin County Law Library As- 
sociation elected the following officers: 
Judge G. H. Stewart, president; George 
K. Nash, vice-president; Frank C. Hub- 
bard, treasurer; Charles T. Keech, li- 
brarian; E. B. McCarter, clerk. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The action of the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association in resolving that hereafter 
public dinners to the judges of the Ap- 
pellate Bench shall be given by the whole 
association instead of by individual law- 
yers is a graceful solution of a question 
in which the proprieties were more di- 
rectly concerned than the moralities. No 
one supposes that the decisions of the 
higher courts could be swayed even by a 
good dinner. Bacon, it is true, wag in- 
fluenced by a haunch of venison, but the 
world has advanced since then, and the 
bench with it. But the appearance even 
of establishing more intimate relations 
between judges and leading counsel than 
the whole bar enjoys is something to be 














avoided, and the resolution of the bar 
association finds a happy way of avoid. 
ing it. 

It would be ungrateful to expect the 
judges to come here and spend some 
weeks in hotels and boarding houses 
without an attempt to ameliorate the 
tax on the judicial gastric juices in the 
form of at least one meal of the sort 
which our higher courts are said to 
appreciate as much as they do sound 
law. The tender of at least one feast 
to the bench is all right, but it is equally 
all right that it should be done by the 
bar as a body, instead of by eminent 
counsel individually. 

The semi-centennial banquet of the 
Blair County Bar Association was held 
on June 10, and was declared by all who 
attended a decided success. After the 
bountiful and elegant dinner had been 
disposed of, the following toasts were 
rendered: 

Toastmaster—J. L. Leisenring; “Do not 
delay; the golden moments fly.””—Masque 
of Pandora. 

The Judiciary—Hon. John Dean: “I 
charge you by the law, whereof you are 
a well-deserving pillar, proceed to judg- 
ment.”—-Merchant of Venice. 

The Lawyer—Hon. L. W. Hall; “Look 
in the chronicles; we came in with Rich- 
ard conqueror.”’—Taming of the Shrew. 

Our Clients—Hon. Thomas H. Greevy; 
“The first thing we do, let’s kill all the 
lawyers.”—Henry VI. 

Ethics of the Profession—Hon. G. H. 
Spang; “Rightly to be great is not to stir 
without great argument, but greatly to 
find quarrel in a straw when honor’s at 
the stake.”"—Hamlet. 

Our Guests—Hon. Martin Bell; “My 
Heart is ever at your service.”—Timon of 
Athens. 

Reminiscences—Guests and Members of 
the Bar; “Now give thy memory rein, 
nor hedge thy words with aught save 
courtesy.’—Anonymous. 


TENNESSEE. 


On May 29 the members of the bar of 
Chattanooga met at the office of A. H. 
Trewhitt and Thomas W. Stanfield, in 
the Central Block, to perfect the organi- 
zation of the Chattanooga Bar Associa- 
tion. 

Some three years ago an association 
was organized and a charter secured, but 
since that time interest in the movement 
gradually subsided, until recently it ap- 
peared to have been lost altogether. 

It is now proposed to reorganize, and 
in order that the objectionable element, 
known as the “shyster,” should be ex- 
cluded, those who attended the meeting 
did so upon special invitation. 

A petition favoring the meeting was 
signed by a number of well-known at- 
torneys, including Judge W. L. Eakin, 
Theodore Richmond, E. 8. Daniels, Fran- 
cis Martin, Judge H. A. Chambers, E. C. 
Wilson, J. B. Milligan, Charles R. Head, 
Col. W. J. Clift, A. H. Trewhitt, J. C. 
McGee and others. 

The movement is taken not only to 
serve the interests of the profession, but 
to protect the public from cases of gross 
imposition, which are of almost daily oc- 
currence. 


UTAH. 


As an opening for the new courthouse 
the ladies of the Public Library Associa- 
tion arranged to give a reception there 
last month, at which refreshments were 
served, and dancing, cards and other 
amusements provided. The Ogden City 


Band offered its services for the occa- ~ 


sion. This opening gave the people an 
opportunity to inspect the new building. 
The proceeds will go toward supporting 
the public library. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. B. S. Allison of the well-known 
firm of Erskine & Allison of Wheeling 
has presented to the Ohio County Law 
Library fifteen volumes of the United 
States Statutes at Large. The work is a 
great addition to the legal library. 
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LAWYERS. 
Professional news items. 


~~ ~~ 


“NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Bridgeport, Ct.—John W. Banks, senior 
member of the law firm of Banks & 
Hincks, was married last month to Mise 
Mary Cowles Gay, daughter of Erastus 
Gay of Farmington. 

Bridgeport, Ct.—George E. Hill, the 
well-known attorney and a member of 
the law firm of Perry, Perry & Hill, has 
peen reappointed health officer for Fair- 
field County for the term of four years. 
He is deservedly popular with the public, 
and his reappointment gives pleasure to 
all his friends. 

Fair Haven, Conn.—The law firm of 
Moyle & Buchanan of New Haven will 
open a branch office in this city. They 
will be the successors of the late Curtis 
§. Bushnell and will occupy his former 
quarters. 

Meriden, Ct.—Mr. Fay of this city has 
formed a copartnership with William L. 
Bennett of New Haven. The new law 
firm will have offices in both cities. 


New Haven, Ct.—George Hall and 
William H. Chapman, patent lawyers, of 
this city, have rented rooms on the second 
floor of the remodeled Exchange build- 


ing. 

Bath, Me.—W. F. P. Fogg, Esq., is to 
open a law office over the store of R. H. 
T. Taylor. 

Calais, Me.—L. D. Lamond has opened 
a law office in the Horton block, on Main 
street. 

Lewiston, Me.—Daniel F. Yost, Esq., 
has opened a law office in this city. He 
was formerly of Portsmouth, O. 


Portland, Ne.—Clarence W. Peabody 
was, after the usual examination in open 
court, admitted to practice in the courts 
of this State. Mr. Peabody is a graduate 
of Bowdoin College. He studied with his 
father, Hon. Henry C. Peabody, and is 
at present a student at the Harvard Law 
School. 


Skowhegan, Me.—P. H. Gillen of Ban- 
gor, a leading lawyer of the Penobscot 
bar, was at the courthouse yesterday on 
businesa, 


Greenfield, Mass.—Edward E. Lyman 
of this city was appointed judge to the 
new Franklin County District Court by 
Acting Gov. Wolcott. The appointment 
of Mr. Lyman was expected, and will 
give general satisfaction to the people 
of Franklin County who have confidence 
in his ability and judgment. He is ex- 
ceptionally well fitted for the position, 
his long experience as clerk of the Su- 
perior and Supreme courts of Franklin 
County, with his thorough legal abili- 
ties, giving him excellent training for 
the duties of his new position. 

Hanover, Mass.—George Hitchcock, the 
only remaining lawyer in this town, has 
removed to Ohio. 


Holyoke, Mass.—Lawyer W. H. Brooks 


Says the report that he is to remove to 
Springfield is without foundation. 


Lowell, Masa.—A. C. Sanborn and E, R. 
Donovan have fitted up rooms in the Swan 
building. Hereafter they will devote all 
their time to caring for estates, looking 
— real estate and the collection of 

Ss. 


Millbury, Mass.—The law firm of Brown 
& Hopkins has been dissolved by mutual 
consent. The members were Thomas L. 
Brown and Herbert S. Hopkins. The 
firm has been in existence about three 
years, and has an office in Worcester and 
another in Millbury. Mr. Brown attended 
the Worcester office and Mr. Hopkins the 
local office. Both men are able lawyers, 
and the firm was gaining a fine reputa- 
tion. Mr. Brown will no doubt keep both 
Offices, as usual. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Lawyer A. B. 
Collins is occupying very pleasant rooms 
in the new Masonic block. 





New Bedford, Mass.—It is probable that 
Daniel Ricketson of this city is the old- 
est member of the Bristol] County Bar. 
Mr. Ricketson isin his 84th year. He is 
one of the most intelligent citizens of 
New Bedford, of which (or rather, of the 
old Dartmouth portion of which) he is a 
native. He is still keen in intellect, and 
is interested in current affairs of national 
and local importance. He is “‘a progres- 
sive” in both religion and politics. 

Nonantum, Mass.—D. J. Gallagher has 
opened a law office in Grace’s Block. 

Pittsfield, Mass.——-M. B. Warner has 
moved into his new law offices in the 
Savings Bank building (rooms 48 and 49, 
on the fifth floor). He is at his Dalton 
office every Friday evening. 


Salem, Mass.—Lawyers Gove, Rollins, 
Averlie and Evans of this city have 
moved back into their old office in the 
postoffice building. 

Berlin, N. H.—E. C. Niles has left the 
city and formed a law partnership with 
Sargent & Hollis of Concord. The new 
firm will be known as Sargent, Hollis & 
Niles. 

Berwick, N. H.—Edward F. Gowell 
was admitted to the bar and will prac- 
tice his profession in this city. 


Burlington, Vt.—F. G. Fleetwood will, 
as Town Clerk, open an office in the Mat- 
thews Building, on Portland street, but 
will continue his partnership with Hon. 
P, K. Gleed in the practice of law. 

St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Lawyers Herbert A. 
Farnham and David E. Porter, both pop- 
ular and promising young men of this 
piace, have formed a partnership. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt.—William L. Quimby 
of Boston, a former law partner of Henry 
C, Ide, has severed his connection with 
the firm of Quimby & Nesmith and 
formed a co-partnership with Charles A. 
Castle. The firm of Quimby & Castle are 
located in the Ames Building. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

Wilmington, Del.—Edward Glenn and 
D. J. Reinhardt have recently passed 
the final examination, and been admitted 
to the bar. Edward T. Price has taken 
the preliminary examination, and will 
register as a law student under J. Ernest 
Smith. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Ex-Gov. Werts has 
opened law offices in the Fuller Building, 
this city. 

Morristown, N, J.—Charles Stilwell, Jr., 
has formed a law partnership with Edgar 
F. Randolph, under firm style Stilwell & 
Randolph. 

Newark, N. J.—George Douglas of this 
city, who took the bar examination suc- 
cessfully recently, is the second colored 
man to be admitted as a New Jersey 
lawyer. He was born in New York. He 
studied law at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., and was admitted to 
practice in the District Court and the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. 
He then decided to practice in Newark. 
He brought letters from the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, the United States District-At- 
torney, and from Wheeler H. Peckham of 
New York. The lawyers who examined 
him were E. Q. Keasbey, Thomas Ander- 
son, Oscar Keen, John A, Miller and Hal- 
sey M. Barrett. Douglas proved to be 
extremely well prepared, both in the law 
and in practice. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Howard Mc- 
Sherry has opened a law office in the 
People’s Bank building. Mr. McSherry is 
one of the wideawake lawyers of this 
place. 

Trenton, N. J.—William A. Sanford has 
lately been chosen solicitor of the 
borough of Wilbur. 

Albany, N. Y.—Ex-Attorney-General 
Rosendale of the law firm of Rosendale 
& Hessberg left for a tour around the 
world on May 13. His first destination 
is Vancouver and Alaska. After remain- 
ing at the latter place two or three 
weeks he will return to Vancouver, from 
whence he will proceed to Hong Kong, 
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China, and Japan. Early in November 
he will sail for the Sandwich Islands, 
and from there return home via San 
Francisco. He will be absent six months. 
During that time ex-Recorder Albert 
Hessberg, who recently retired from the 
bench of the Recorder’s court, Albany, 
after serving six years upon it, will 
have charge of the extensive business of 
the firm. Mr. Hessberg will occupy his 
pleasant Summer home, on Greenbush 
Heights-on-Hudson, opposite Albany, 
until September. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—The law firm of More- 
house & Fish have discontinued their 
New York office and will give their at- 
tention principally to their Brooklyn bus- 
iness. They have an office at 26 Court 
street. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Eugene Ashley of the 
firm of Becker, Ashley, Messer & Orcutt 
has opened a law office in New York 
city. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—James Harmon, Esq., 
who is a native of Seneca Falls and 
practiced law there for several years, 
has removed to this city and opened a 
law office in the Morgan Building. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ex-Senator Greenleaf S. 
Van Gorder of Pike, Wyoming County, 
and Eugene Bartlett of Warsaw, District- 
Attorney of Wyoming County, have 
formed a law co-partnership with the 
well-known firm of White & Holt of this 
city. The new firm has offices at 319 
Main street. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Charles L. Bullymore, 
Calvin S. Crosser and William J. Ma- 
gavern, well-known attorneys of this 
city, have associated themselves under 
the firm name of Bullymore, Crosser & 
Magavern for the practice of law. Their 
offices will be in the Hutchison building. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—It is rumored that ex- 
Police Justice Charles H. Piper, ex-Sur- 
rogate’s Clerk Frederick H. Krull and 
William E. Carr may constitute a new 
law firm in this city. 

Canton, N. ¥Y.—Lawrence Russell, Esq., 
is now occupying the law chambers of 
his father, Hon. L. W. Russell, in the 
Miner Block. 

Sandy Hill, N. Y.—A. N. Richards, for- 
merly of Luzerne, has opened an office 
in Flood’s Exchange. 

Kingston, N. Y.—Samuel T. Hull has 
formed a copartnership with Lawyer 
Hitt of Albany, N. Y. Mr. Hull was for- 
merly of Kingston. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—M. Fillmore Brown has 
entered into a law partnership with 
Judge William W. Hammond of Buffalo, 
with an office on Eagle street in that city 
(Cuneen building). 
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Lockport, N. Y.—William C. Green, re- 
ceiver of the Lockport Merchants’ Bank, 
and a successful lawyer of this city, has 
become a member of a law firm here, 
which will be styled “Humphrey, Lock- 
wood Hoyt, Green & Yeomans.” 

New York City.—Edward M. Bassett, 
attorney at law, recently removed from 
48 Wall street to 156 Broadway. 


New York City.—The firm of McCaffrey 
& Carey being dissolved, Frank X. Mc- 
Caffrey will continue the law business 
alone at 1365 Broadway. 

New York City, N. Y.—Mrs. Ida M. 
Herrick was recently married to Mr. A. 
Moore Berry, in Hotel Empire, Boulevard 
and 63d street. Mr. Berry is a lawyer 
of St. Louis. The happy couple will re- 
side in the West. 

New York City—William P. Martin, 
formerly of the law firm of Martin & 
Hills, has become a member of the law 
firm of Melville, Martin & Stephens of 
120 Broadway. The New Jersey office is 
at Newark and Oakland avenues, Jersey 
City, and is under the personal control of 
ex-Judge Hoffman. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—T. H. Hagerty has re- 
moved his law office to the Ford & Ford 
block 

Rochester, N. Y¥.—Wesley J. Hilbert, 
who gave his occupation as a lawyer, and 
his home as Buffalo, was drugged here 

* last night and robbed of legal papers. 

Hilbert stated he was an attache of 
Armstrong & Reynolds, who have an 
office on Main street. 

Previous to his taking up the study of 
law Hilbert was a drug clerk at Gowanda 
and came to this city as a witness in the 
trial of the people vs. Wilkie Collins, 
charged with perjury, but who was ac- 
quitted. 

Rochester, N. Y¥.—The retirement of 
Marsenus H. Briggs from the law part- 
nership of Bacon, Briggs, Beckley’& Bis- 
sell is announced. The partnership has ex- 
isted for five years, and expired last No- 
vember, according to the terms of the 
agreement. Mr. Briggs will continue the 
same Office with his associates. The firm 
will now be known as Bacon, Beckley & 
Bissell. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—L. O. Wadleigh, who 
for two years has practiced law in Pots- 
dam, N. Y., has entered the office of 
Newell & Chapman. 

Brookville, Pa.—J. B. Stewart of this 
place, who has for the past two years 
studied law under the direction of Hon. 
G. A. Jenks, was admitted to practice law 
in the several courts of Jefferson County. 
Mr. Stewart is a graduate of Clarion 
Normal and of Michael’s Business Col- 
lege, Delaware, Ohio. 

Clearfield, Pa.—The most notable gath- 
ering ever assembled in Clearfieid gathered 
here and paid the last tribute of respect 
to the remains of Hon. William A. Wal- 
lace Tuesday, May 26. Citizens of 
every rank and political complexion 
helped to fill the throng at the funeral. 
Russell A. McKinley, a Presbyterian min- 
ister of Ohio, and cousin of Hon. William 
McKinley, preached the sermon. The 
pallbearers were Judge Cyrus Gordon, J. 
H, Kelly, A. B. Reed, A. W. Lee, Frank 
K. Fielding of Clearfield, James Flynn of 
Altoona, Congressman and W. C. Arnold 
of DuBois. The funeral procession then 
moved to the graveyard. The entire 
route was thronged with people. 

Greensburg, Pa.—Edward C. Given, 
Esq., a rising young attorney of this 
city, was; last month united in marriage 
to Miss Elizabeth J. Burns, the amiable 
daughter of Mrs. Sarah Burns of Mount 
Pleasant. The bride is a charming young 
woman, and very popular among the 
young people. 

Hollidaysburg, Pa.—J. Lee Plummer 
has been admitted to practice in the 
county courts. 


Lancaster, Pa.—The engagement of 


Lawyer Appel of this place to Miss 
Marion, daughter of George F. Baer of 
Reading, has been announced. 








Mahanoy, Pa.—Frank Seward Miller, 
Borough Superintendent of Public 
Schools, took the oath of admission to 
the bar on the Ist of June. 


Media, Pa.—The firm of Robinson, Dick- 
eon & Parker has been dissolved by mu- 
tual consent, the junior member retiring. 
The law business in the future will be 
conducted by Hon. John B. Robinson and 
T. Speer Dickson, under the firm name 
of Robinson & Dickson. They are so- 
licitors for the County Commissioners. 
Mr. Parker will remain in Media for the 
present. He has not yet decided where 
he will locate, but will probably go to his 
home up the State. 

Scranton, Pa.—Attorneys M. J. Dona- 
hoe and Hon. John P. Quinnan have en- 
tered into partnership in the practice of 
law, with offices in the Mears building. 

Scranton, Pa.—Edward W. Thayer was 
admitted to practice in the courts of this 
county upon motion of Hon. C. P. O’Mal- 
ley. Attorney Thayer studied law with 
Warren & Knapp, and he is a young man 
of ability and vromise. 

Wellsboro, Pa.—Henry N. Sherwood 
has been admitted to the bar after a 
creditable examination. This promising 
young man represents the third genera- 
tion of his family at the Tioga County 
bar, his grandfather, the Hon. Henry 
Sherwood, having been a member for 
nearly fifty years, and his father, Walter 
Sherwood, for about thirty. 

West Chester, Pa.—Harry W. Bass, a 
young colored man born and reared in 
this city, but who for several years past 
has lived in Philadelphia, has completed 
his study of the law in the Law Depart- 
ment of the university, and has passed 
his examination successfully. 

York, Pa.—George G. Fisher of the law 
firm of H. L. & G. G. Fisher, was on May 
24 quietly married to Miss Alice J. Glas- 
sick. They will reside on Hartley street, 
near Linden avenue. 


——_< ——__—— 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Bowling Green, Fla.—H. P. Bailey has 
opened a law office in the Robertson 
Building, this city. 

Ocala, Fla.—Neill M. Allred, a rising 
young attorney, has established offices in 
the Masonic Building. Mr. Allred has 
been recently appointed Assistant State 
Attorney for this circuit. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Attorney Henry M. Patty 
recently removed to rooms 39 and 40 
Grant Building. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The well-known law firm 
of Glenn & Rountree, with offices in the 
Temple Court, now has the following as- 
sociates: J. A. Noyes, George G. Glenn, 
W. A. Fullerton, Jr., and George C. 
Spence. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Col. George S. Thomas is 
critically ill. He is well known as an at- 
torney and Confederate general, having 
been a brave soldier in the brigade of 
Gen. H. L. Benning, the “Old Rock” of 
Longstreet’s corps. Speaking of his seri- 
ous illness to a friend, Col. Thomas said: 
“This is the closest place I ever was in, 
except one at Petersburg in 1865.” 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Atlanta bar has re- 
ceived a decided acquisition in the person 
of ex-Lieut.-Gov. Stedman of North Caro- 
lina. Major Stedman has opened law of- 
fices in the Grand, and will practice in 
connection with Messrs. Pettegrew and 
H. W. Patty. This will be a strong firm 
and ought to command a large share of 
business. Major Stedman is one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the South. He 
is a profound thinker, a graceful orator 
and possesses to a large degree that un- 
definable quality, personal magnetism. 


Waycross, Ga.—Mr. J. T. Myers was 
examined and admitted to the bar, Judge 
Sweat holding a special session for the 
purpose. He was examined by Cols. L. 
A. Wilson, J. C. McDonald, W. M. Toom- 
er, J. Lee Crawley and C. C. Thomas, 
and stood a very creditable examination. 
He will remain in the office of Col. 
Thomas for the present. 





————<—<——= 


Louisville, Ky.—James A. McKee hae 
been admitted to the bar. 

Louisville, Ky.—Mr. Lawrence Yo 
of the law firm of Young, Trabie & 
Young, who has decided to go to Qh. 
cago to live, will not leave this city unty 
September next, 

Mt. Sterling, Ky.—James P. Cassidy 
has removed to Decatur, Ill., where he 
will practice law. 


New Orleans, La.—Hughes & Fayrot 
have formed a copartnership to conduct 
a general law practice, with offices jn 
the Liverpool and London and Globe In- 
surance Company Building. 


Baltimore, Md.—Walter H. Harrison, 
Jr., a well-known young member of the 
Baltimore bar, will shortly) leave for 
Denver, where he will establish a prac. 
tice. 

Meridian, Miss.—The law firm of Bibb 
& Ragsdale is dissolved by mutual con. 
= the former named retiring from the 

rm. 

Charleston, S. C.—Clement 8. Bissel] 
has entered into partnership with his 
brother, John Bennett Bissell of the New 
York City Bar. They will attend to the 
respective interests of their firm in New 
York and Charleston. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Mr. Frank B. Har- 
rison was married on May 27 to Miss 
Kate Matlock. Mr. Harrison is a rising 
young lawyer of the local bar. 


Pulaski, Va.—Announcement is made 
of the establishment of a new collection 
agency, entitled the Pulaski Law and 
Collection Agency. Draper & Wysor, at- 
torneys at law, are its managers. 

Staunton, Va.—Judge George M. Har- 
rison met with a very painful accident 
a short time ago. While assisting a col- 
ored man in moving a piano his leg was 
in some unaccountable way caught under 
it, and the two small bones and the large 
bone just above the ankle were broken. 
Although the Judge was pinioned to the 
floor, he raised the piano sufficiently to 
get his leg from under it. A surgeon was 
immediately called, who at once rendered 
the necessary medical attention. 


Parkersburg, W. Va.—The ceremony. 
uniting in marriage Alonzo D. Ireland, a 
successful practitioner of Ritchie Coun- 
ty, and Miss Lucy Burdette Davidson of 
this city was performed by the Rev. Robt. 
B. Smith, at the home of the bride's 
parents on May 7. 

et 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Bloomington, Ill.—Messrs. Wilbur At- 
kinson and Homer W. Hall have formed 
a partnership for practice of law. Both 
are well known and popular young men. 

Decatur, Ill—Lawyer I. A. Bucking- 
ham has removed his law office to the 
Milliken Building. 


Freeport, Ill.—Stephen County has an- 
other new attorney. W. H. Barnes was 


recently admitted to practice. 


Peoria, Ill.—Fred B. Putnam of Peoria 
has passed an examination by the Appel- 
late Court at Springfield, and has been 
admitted to the bar with full authority 
to practice law. 


Rockford, I1l.—John R. Philp, who was 
recently admitted to the bar, will locate 
in this city. 


Rockford, Ill.—One of the most promis- 
ing among the younger legal firms of 
this city has just been organized, At- 
torney H. B. Andrews and F. E. Van 
Tassel having gone into partnership. 
They will have the office of Mr. Andrews 
in the Brown Block, and will be well 
fitted to achieve success, as both are well 
known, and have high standing in the 
community. Mr. Andrews has a particu- 
larly wide acquaintance and has unques- 
tioned business and legal ability, while 
Mr. Van Tassel is among the brightest 
and most promising barristers of the 
city, besides being popular in a large 
circle. 
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Centreville, Ind.—Oliver Bryan has left 
Centreville and gone to Baltimore, Md., 
where he will form a partnership with 
Alfred J. Carr. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Justice Warner has 
moved into more commodious quarters 
in the McCormick Block. 

gouth Bend, Ind.—The law firm of Slick 

Humphrey has dissolved, and Thomas 
W. Slick will continue the practice of law 
in the office occupied formerly by the 
above firm. 

Des Moines, Ia.—S. 8, Cole has removed 
his law office to the Van Ginkle Building. 
Des Moines, Ia.—The well-known law 
frm of Cummins & Wright of this city 
expects to dissolve partnership about 
Aug. 1. The firm in which the change is 
about to be made has had some of the 
most important men of the State con- 
nected with it. Among them have been 
Senator George G. Wright, John S. Run- 
nells, Thomas Withrow, Col. Gatch and 
Thomas Wright It is not known how 
the new firm will be constituted. J. P. 
Hewitt will probably become a member. 
He has been connected with the office 
prominently for the past ten years. Mr. 
Cummins will continue to be a member 
and will conduct his portion of the busi- 
ness as before. 

Guthrie Centre Ia.—J. D. Brown re- 
cently attended the United States Court 
in Des Moines, and was admitted to 
practice at its bar. 

Lorimer, Ia.—Frank Wisdom, attorney, 
has removed to Creston, Ia, 
Marshalltown, Iowa.—E. H. Hurd, who 
formerly practiced law with T. Brown at 
1i1 Main street, is now to be found at 14 
East Main stret. During the ten years 
of his practice Mr. Hurd has met with 
great success as a trial lawyer, seldom 
losing a cage. 

Sheldon, Ia.—The law firm of Day 
Brothers of this city is no longer in 
business here, 


Bay City, Mich—S. P. Flynn is now 
re-established in ‘this city with offices 
at his old location. Mr. Flynn has been 
in Seattle, Wash., for two and a half 
years, managing important logging and 
— interests in the Puget Sound dis- 

ct. 


Cadillac, Mich.—At a recent session of 
the City Council the Mayor again ap- 
pointed Fred C. Wetmore as City Attor- 
ney. 

Detroit, Mich.—The partnership be- 
tween D. I. Sickeesteel and Frederick C. 
Kerby is dissolved, Mr. Sickeesteel re- 
tiring from the firm. The law business 
will hereafter be conducted by Mr. Ker- 
by, who has purchased the entire inter- 
est of Mr. Sickeesteel in the same. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Frank S. Don- 
aldson, who formerly practiced law in 
Allegan and later in Grand Rapids, was 
married May 12 to Mattie S. Terry of 
Chicago, Ill. 

Saginaw, Mich.—W. A. Burritt, an at- 
torney of this city, has removed to Ham- 
mond, Ind., to form a law partnership 
with John A. and Frank Gavit. 

Bellefontaine, O.—E. Pat Chamberlin 

associated himself with Mr. Newell 
for the general law practice under the 
firm name of Chamberlin & Newell. 

Bellaire, Ohio.—John C. Milner, a for- 
mer Belmont County boy, who has been 
Practicing law at Portsmouth, and has 
held the office of Prosecuting Attorney 
there, was recently nominated for Com- 
mon Pleas Judge. The nomination is 
equivalent to an election. 

Bucyrus, O.—Frank Graham, former- 
ly of Tiffin, has located here. He has 


Opened a law office in the Ci 
= City Bank 


Caldwell, Ohio.—A very quiet wedding 
k place recently at the residence of 
Mr. S. K. Young, the contracting parties 
being his accomplished daughter, Miss 


Jessie, and Mr. L. B. Frazier, son of 
Judge and Mrs. W. H. Frazier. This 
happy young couple are very prominent 





in social circles. Mr. Frazier is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Dye & Frazier. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Rumor has it that a 
partnership for the practice of law has 
been formed between Edmund K. Stallo 
and Richard P. Ernst. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Edgar B. Kinkead, 
formerly of the law firm of Kinkead & 
Hysell, and Wellington L. Merwine of the 
firm of Merwine & Beardsley have formed 
a partnership for the practice of law. 
The new firm will be Kinkead & Mer- 
wine. C. D. Beardsley will have offices 
with the new firm. 

Ironton, Ohio.—Attorneys Ralph Leete 
and Wylie E. Scott have formed a part- 
nership in the practice of law. Mr. Leete 
is one of the oldest attorneys at the bar, 
and his wide knowledge and experience, 
coupled with the energies and talents of 
his more youthful partner, who is also the 
United States Commissioner, will make a 
strong combination. 

Monterey, O.—In our May issue we 
published an announcement that Hall & 
Honaker was a recently established law 
firm of this place. From information re- 
ceived we are satisfied that we were in 
error and that Mr. Honaker is not asso- 
ciated with Mr. Hall. The latter is the 
only practicing attorney in the town. 

Norwalk, O.—Charles Suhr has re- 
moved to the Whittlesey Block. 

Troy, O.—A. W. De Weese has formed 
a law partnership with the noted 
criminal lawyer, A. R. Byshett. 


Ashland, Wis.—Ex-District-Attorney 
Sleight and E. F. Gleason have formed a 
law copartnership. 

‘Janesville, Wis.—Announcement is 
made of the admission of Mr. M. O. 
Mouat to the well-known law firm of 
Fethers, Jeffris & Fifield. Style of new 
firm is Fethers, Jeffris, Fifield & Mouat. 
All matters intrusted to this firm will 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


La Crosse, Wis.—John A. Wood, attor- 
ney and counselor, is now located in the 
Funk Building, rooms 3 and 4. 


Superior, Wis.—Murphy & Remington 
are now occupying law offices in the Wis- 
consin block. 


— 


WESTERN STATEs. 


Rock Springs, Col.—State Senator C. C. 
Hamlin, who has been a resident of this 
city for the past ten years, is preparing 
to remove to Colorado Springs, where he 
has formed a law partnership with a firm 
of attorneys of that piace. 


Wichita, Kan.—Col. J. R. Hallowell of 
this city has formed a partnership with 
A. M. Lasley of Chicago, Ill., and the 
new firm will take possession of an of- 
fice in the Home Insurance Building in 
Chicago. 

Caldwell, Kan.—P. C. Simons, attorney, 
of this place, recently removed to Sid- 
ney, Ia. 

Cloquet, Minn.—It is reported that J. 
E. Green, who was recently admitted to 
the bar, will locate in this city and prac- 
tice his profession. 

Duluth, Minn.—The law office of H. R. 
Spencer has been removed to 614. Board 
of Trade. 

Mankato, Minn.—H. L. Schmitt and S. 
B. Wilson have formed a law partner- 
ship. Mr. Schmitt has had _ several 
years’ experience in the profession, and 
Mr. Wilson, a former law student with 
Mr. Cray, will graduate from the law 
department of the State University this 
Spring. 

St. Paul, Minn.—United States District 
Judge R. R. Nelson of this State has 
sent his resignation to President Cleve- 
land. He is now 70 years of age, and 
under the law can retire on full salary. 
The Circuit judge to-day received a tele- 
gram to that effect from Judge Nelson, 
who is holding court in Duluth. 


Ozark, Mo.—Henry J. Howard, the As- 
sociate Judge of the Western District of 





— County, has resigned his of- 
ce. 


Savannah, Mo.—Mr. James M. Rea, 
formerly clerk of the Probate Court of 
Andrew Courty, has becom: a member 
of the law firm of Allen, Hine & Tilson. 
The style of the firm will be changed to 
Hine, Rea & Tilson. Mr. Allen will retain 
his interest in the firm. . 

Helena, Mont.—The law firm of McCon- 
nell, Clayberg & Gunn has been dissolved 
by mutual consent, the firm of McCon- 
nell & McConnell succeeding them and re- 
taining the offices formerly occupied by 
them in the Merchants’ National Bank 
Building. 

Steele City, Neb.—Attorney G. W. 
Geyer of this place has removed to Crip- 
ple Creek, Col. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Kunkle & Kunkle is 
= style of the new law firm for this 

ty. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—The Second District 
Court has been moved into its room in 
the new county building. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The well-known 
law firm of Bennett, Marshall & Bradley 
are now doing business under the style of 
Bennett, Harkness, Howat & Bradley, R. 
Harkness and A. Howat being recently 
taken into membership. 

—_——_.we—__——_ 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Davenport, Wash.—L. Davies of Ritz- 
ville and O. K. Holcomb have formed a 
law partnership under the firm name of 
Davies & Holcomb. They succeed to the 
business of A. C. Sherin of this place. 

Ritzville, Wash—The law firm of 
Crouce & Davies of this place has been 
dissolved, Mr. Crouce succeeding to the 
business. : 

Spokane, Wash.—A. E. Isham, who 
formerly practiced law at Walla and 
Seattle, has permanently located here. 

———_we—_—_——_ 


CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Herbert Farnham 
and David Porter have formed a co-part- 
nership for the practice of law. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Hugh John Macdon- 
ald retires from the firm of Macdonald, 
Tupper, Phippen & Tupper, and the 
business will be continued by the other 
members of the firm. 


Cornwall, Ont., Can.—Mr. J.G.Harkness, 
B. A., barrister (formerly of the firm of 
Leitch, Pringle & Harkness), who for 
about a year past has been practicing his 
profession in Iroquois, has arrived in 
town and has opened an office in the 
Glengarry Block, in the quarters for- 
merly occupied b yMessrs. Copeland & 
Cameron. Mr. Harkness is well and fa- 
vorably known throughout this district, 
and his practice will be largely increased 
by his removal to the county town. 

Toronto, Ont., Can.—The benchers of 
the Law Society of Ontario have reject- 
ed, by a vote of 9 to 6, an application 
made by Miss Clare Brett-Martin of this 
city, who recently passed her final exam- 
ination at the law school, to be called to 
the bar. Miss Martin, however, may be 
admitted as a solicitor. 


Toronto, Can.—W. G. Falconbridge of 
the Ontario High Court of Justice has re- 
signed his seat in the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, owing to the decision 
of the Senate to confer the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. on Prof. Goldwin Smith. 
When such a decision was resolved on 
unanimously, Justice Falconbridge writes 
in his letter, he concluded that the Sen- 
ate was not the place of men loyal to the 
British flag. The degree in question was 
conferred on Prof. Smith. 

-aapripipiisnttni aati 

Orson Lusk of Tuscarawas County, 
O., was disbarred at the last term of 
Common Pleas Court for appropriating 
the funds of his clients and other mal- 
practice. He took an appeal to the Cir- 
cuit Court and objected to the legal suf- 
ficieacy of the charges. That court at the 
May term overruled his objection and set 
the appeal for hearing at the Fall term. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The arrest of Municipal Judge A. M. 
Warden, Washburn, Wis., recently upon 
the charge of embezzlement was on a 
warrant charging him with misappropri- 
ating $18. The complaint is made by a 
man recently fined by the Judge. Now 
the man upon whom the fine was imposed 
claims that the fine paid by him was not 
turned over. Judge Warden stands high 
here and has held such offices as Treas- 
urer and other positions of trust. 


R. W. Thompson, Probate Judge of 
Stoddard County, Missouri, is missing 
and it is feared he has been fouly dealt 
with in Cairo, Ill., as he went there re- 
cently to get a check for $1,200 cashed. 
Sheriff J. N. Patterson has just returned 
from Cairo, and it is his opinion that 
Judge Thompson has been killed and 
robbed. He has been drinking of late and 
his wife left him a few months ago. 


Lawyer William H. Gudgel, prominent 
in southern Indiana politics and candi- 
date for Circuit Judge before the Repub- 
lican convention, is in a critical condition, 
the result of being struck on the head 
with a brick by Frank’ Behme, 
@ young man. A sister of Behme 
recently had Mr. Gudgel arrested 
for insulting her on the street, but 
the latter proved an alibi and was cleared 
of the charge by a jury. The assault is 
the result of that decision. Behme is in 
jail, charged with intent to murder. 


John E, Holman, the Kokomo, Ind., at- 
torney who suddenly disappeared from 
that city sixteen months ago, abandoning 
a young wife and baby, and whose where- 
abouts were unknown, has been heard 
from. Holman is now living on the isl- 
and of Santa Catalina, a few. miles off 
the Pacific coast from Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he represents a San Francisco 
wholesale establishment, and is said to 
be doing well. As Mr. Holman was not 
indicted by any Indiana court he can 
safely return home after being absent 
two years, which he will possibly do. 





In a case in Justice John T. Sims’ Court 
in Armourdale, Kan., recently, wherein 
the law firm of J. B. Scroggs and J. E. 
McFadden sued Maggie Milby for $150 
for legal services, the jury found in favor 
of the defendant. There is a statute in 
Kansas compelling lawyers of Kansas to 
pay a license for carrying on their busi- 
ness and making it impossible for them 
to collect fees through the courts if they 
have failed to take out a license. The 
defense proved that the plaintiffs had not 
taken out a license. The Supreme Court 
of Kansas has upheld several findings 
of this nature, hence this case is not like- 
ly to be carried up. 


Mayor Frank G. Pierce, Iowa City, not 
long since a member of the Law De- 
partment of the University, and now an 
alumnus of that department, is faced by 
the unpleasant charge of embezzlement 
at Marshalltown. He denies all charges, 
and characterizes the story as a base lie. 
Iowa City friends will demand more than 
a@ mere accusation to convince them that 
Frank. is guilty. Their faith is of sterner 
stuff. The charge specifically made by 
the committee from the City Council is 
that on March 9, the end of the fiscal 
year, there was a deficiency of $1,056. A 
supplemental report says that since that 
date all except $200 has been paid into 
the City Treasury. It further states that 
Mayor Pierce went to numerous saloon- 
keepers and collected their licenses to 
“square” the deficit. The committee 
recommended that immediate steps be 
taken to compel the Mayor to account 
for all money handled by him. Iowa 


Cityans will wtach with interest for the 
outcome of this war, which Mayor Pierce 
Says is a political scheme to “get even.” 


The president of a Chicago legal as- 
sociation taught some of the members of 








his Executive Committee a useful lesson 
which might well be learned by many 
of the members of the committees of as- 
sociations of lawyers in this city. He 
recently called a meeting of the com- 
mittee to arrange for some matters of 
interest to the association, and no 
quorum attended. He afterward called 
a second meeting with a similar result. 
The third invitation to the members was 
to a lunch at a well-known club, and the 
meeting was to follow the luncheon. The 
members of the committee responded 
promptly to this invitation, but when 
they arived at the place of meeting the 
president was absent, and he did not sub- 
sequently appear. The members were 
compelled to pay for their own luncheon, 
At some of the meetings of the commit- 
tees of similar associations in this city, 
only two, or, at most, three members 
will be present, and any business that is 
transacted remains unapproved by a ma- 
jority of the committee, so that a few 
members control the whole association 
and at times commit it to unwise action. 


When the news of the acquittal of 
Chief Justice Snodgrass, telegraphed 
from Chattanooga to Jackson, Tenn., was 
received by the lawyers in the Supreme 
Court room there were much jubilation 
and congratulation. 

This demonstration must have seemed 
strange indeed to the members of the bar 
present who respect the law and are 
mindful of their obligations as attorneys 
to support its dignity and thereby incul- 
cate respect for it in the minds of the 
people. Not only that, but these enthusi- 
astic gentlemen were in this false to their 
own order. The man whom the Chief 
Justice had attempted to kill for criti- 
cising a decision of the Supreme Court 
is a lawyer, and, inasmuch as most of 
the profession take occasion from time to 
time to criticise decisions of the courts,it 
would appear that they could scarcely 
consider such an expreselon as justifying 
the murder of the critic. 

It is the theory of the legal profession 
that lawyers should resist usurpation and 
condemn unlawful acts of judges when- 
ever attempted or accomplished. They 
are the barrier between judicial wrong- 
doing and the interests of the State and 
public. When, therefore, they applaud 
the acquittal of a Chief Justice, who vol- 
untarily attacked and attempted to mur- 
der a citizen, the people may well ask 
what safeguard they have against op- 
pression at the hands of the courts. If 
the applause that followed the announce- 
ment of the Snodgrass verdict was not 
inspired by a lack of respect for the law 
and indifference as to the character of 
its ministers, it must have arisen from 
a notion that such a demonstration 
would make the applauders “solid” with 
the court. This latter explanation is 
even more discouraging than the former. 

If the bar of Tennessee had the cour- 
age and the high ideals that it should 
have it would call on Snodgrass to re- 
sign, 


thee 


LAWYERS IN TROUBLE. 


T. J. Hiller of Hudson, Mich., one of 
the oldest members of the Lenawee 
County bar, was convicted of a charge 
of embezzlement while acting as admin- 
istrator of an estate. He will appeal. 





Upon a telegram from Chief of Police 
Glass of Los Angeles, Cal., John A. 
Qualey, an attorney of Los Angeles, was 
arrested in St. Louis, Mo., charged with 
fraud, larceny and being a fugitive from 
justice. Qualey disappeared from Los 
Angeles May 14 last. 


J. Dixon Cunningham, a young lawyer 
of (New Brunswick, N. J., was sen- 
tenced by Judge Strong to eighteen 
months’ hard labor in the State prison 
at Trenton, after having been convicted 
of defrauding a client, Ellen Burke, of 
South Amboy, out of nearly $2,000. 








For Brain-Workers, the Weak ang 
Debilitated. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
as a general tonic and vitalizer 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia 
Pa., says: “ I have met with the greatest 
and most satisfactory results in dyspepsia 
and general derangement of the cerebral 
and nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Martin Luther Davis, the cvlored law- 
yer of Charleston, W. Va., who was re- 
cently convicted of fraudently ex- 
torting money from the Government, and 
who was given a new trial by Judge 
Jackson of the United States District 
Court, was found guilty a second time 
and sentenced to the penitentiary for 
two vears. 








Charles A. McBride, a member of the 
Chicago Bar, was sent to the Kane Coun- 
ty Jail for six months by Judge Grosscup. 
He was convicted in the Federal Court 
on May 25 of having used the mails fora 
fraudulent scheme. He had advertised to 
place mortgages on Western farms and 
secured $25 from a Nebraska farmer on 
Dretense of furnishing him with a loan. 


The Supreme Court recently denied a 
writ of error of Lawyer Spiro, in New- 
ark, N. J., found guilty of petty larceny 
and sentenced to three months’ impris- 
onment. Spiro’s offence was that of tak- 
ing small amounts of money out of the 
pockets of lawyers’ coats hanging in the 
court room in Newark. His guilt was 
established by the means of marked 
coins. The case will now be appealed to 
the Court of Errors. 


The Washington Reform Club will for- 
ward to the Department of Justice at 
Washington immediately charges against 
Judge Augustus J. Ricks of the United 
States Bench of Cleveland. Thie club is 
the same which brought the previous case 
against Judge Ricks, which nearly re- 
sulted in his impeachment. The com- 
plaint grows out of his sentencing a post- 
office clerk to a fine of $200 when the 
statute provided $500 as the minimum. 


John L. White, the lawyer and vice- 
president and treasurer of the White Lo- 
comotive Works of Buffalo, N. Y., ar- 
rested on complaint of President McKen- 
zie of that corporation, on a charge of 
swindling the concern out of $70,000, 
was discharged by Magistrate Flammer 
in Centre Street Court. President McKen- 
zie, through counsel, said that an exam- 
ination of the books showed White had 
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not abused his trust. The president ex- 
onerated White. 


An official sensation was exploded re- 
cently by Judge Diven (Anderson, Ind.) 
of the Superior Court appointing Attor- 
neys Foster and Walker, and instructing 
them to at once prepare and file cases 
against Prosecutor Scanlan and ex-Prose- 
eutor Doss, to disbar them. Doss brought 
suit against Prosecutor Scanlan several 
weeks ago asking for an accounting of 
fees, claiming the official had juggled 
them. He got judgment for $230. In 
trial he tried to show that Prosecutor 
Scanlan was conducting the office on a 
poodle plan, and wag accepting bribes 
and prostituting the interests of the 
State. Evidence wae also introduced by 
Scanlan to show that Doss, the Elwood 
Deputy, was accepting bribes. The evi- 
dence, while it presented two different 
stories, seemed to indicate that bribes 
and corruption existed somewhere along 
the line. Judge Diven proposes to sift 
the matter to the bottom. It is claimed 
criminal prosecutions will follow. 


Commercial Law League of America— 
jProgramme of the Three Days’ Session. 





The meeting of the Commercial Law 
League of America, which convenes in 
Omaha on July 21 and continues three 
days, will bring to that city a large num- 
ber of the legal! fraternity from every 
State in the Union. Judging from pre- 
vious meetings and the correspondence 
of the officers, it is confidently expected 
there will be in attendance from 1,000 to 
1,200 attorneys, who make a specialty of 
commercial latvy, and are thus brought in 
touch with the great financial interests 
of the land. While the meetings will be 
devoted entirely to the discussion of mat- 
ters of little direct interest to the public, 
the visitors will have considerable time 
at their disposal in which to view the 
city, and it is hoped they will return to 
their clients with a good opinion of the 
town and its people. 


The following programme has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting: 

Tuesday, July 21, 10 o’clock a. m.—Call 
to order, President W. C. Sprague; open- 
ing prayer, Rev. Warfield; addresses of 
welcome, Hon. W. J. Broatch, in behalf 
of the city; Hon. Charles F. Weller, in be- 
half of Commercial Club; responses, John 
B. Green, New York, and Charles N. Fox, 
San Francisco; miscellaneous business; 
announcements. Afternoon: Annual] ad- 
dress of president, W. C. Sprague; an- 
nual report of corresponding secretary, 
George S. Hull; annual report of treas- 
urer, Edward K. Sumerwell; annual re- 
port of executive committee, Hon. E. M. 
Bartlett; discussion, theme, “The Com- 
mercial Law Practice;”’ address, “Ethics 
of Commercial Law,” Hill Montague, 
Richmond, Va.; address, “The Commer- 
cial Law Practice — Its Dignity and 
Usefulness,” J. F. Burke, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; address, “Commercial Law as a 
Specialty,” E. F. Wellington, Rochester, 
N. Y.; discussion; miscellaneous business. 
Tuesday evening: Literary and musical 
entertainment. 

Wednesday, July 22, 9.30 o'clock a. m.— 
Annual report of the committee on legal 
education and admission to the Bar, 
chairman, Martin Clark, Buffalo; address, 
“Some Defects in Our System of Legal 
Education,” Griffith Ogden Ellis, Detroit, 
Mich.; annual report of the Committee on 
Grievances, chairman, Charles R. Miller, 
Canton, Ohio; annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Membership; annual report of 
the Committee on Judiciary, chairman, E, 
C. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill.; discussion. 
Two o'clock p. m.—Address, “Control of 
Trusts and Monopolies,” Hon. Benjamin 
Butterworth, Cincinnati, Ohio; theme, 
Needed Law Reforms, State and Na- 
tional;’ address, “Unfavorable Symp- 
toms and Remedies Prescribed,” J. N. 
Baxter, Denver, Col.; address, ‘Reform in 
Judicial Procedure,” A. J. Hirsch], Chi- 
cago, Ill; e@dress, “The Enforcement 





of Creditor’s Rights in Indiana,” 
Louis Newberger, Indianapolis; address, 
“The Vicious System of Preference 
in Insolvency,” C. A. Dudley, Des Moines, 
Iowa; address, ‘‘Needed Amendments of 
the Assignment Laws of Kansas,” J. V. 
Daugherty, Wichita, Kan.; address, 
“Some Peculiarities of the Civil Law of 
Louisiana,” E. T. Florence, New Orleans; 
“The Attachment and Insolvency 
Laws of Massachusetts,” J. H. But- 
ler, Boston; address, F. H. Foster, De- 
troit, Mich.; address, “Reform in Legisla- 
tive Methods,” G. H. Fletcher, Mjnneapo- 
lis, Minn.; address, ‘‘Preferential Assign- 
ments via Trustees,” Charles F. Sim- 
mons, St. Joseph, Mo.; address, “Reci- 
procity Between States in Insolvency,” F. 
T. Knowles, Newark, N. J.; address, “The 
New York Code of Civil Procedure,” C. 
H. Moore, Plattsburg, N. Y.; address, J. 
H. Cotteral, Guthrie, Oklh; address, ““The 
Assignment Law of Pennsylvania,” J. S. 
Leisenring, Altoona, Pa.; address, “A 
Needed Reform,” U. S. G. Cherry, Sioux 
Falls, S. D.; address, ““Texas Trust Needs 
and Exemption Laws,” C. A. Keller, San 
Antonio, Tex.; address, “Exemptions, 
Preferences and Judgment Notes,” C. D. 
Merrick, Parkersburg, W. Va.; discus- 
sion, Wednesday evening: Reception at 
the residence of Hon. G. W. Lininger. 


Thursday, July 23, 9.30 a. m.—Report 
of special committees; address by col- 
lection managers; ‘Up-to-Date Method of 
Handling Rural Collections,” E. “W. 
Gans, with Aultman-Taylor Manufactur- 
ing Company, Mansfield, Ohio; ‘“Courte- 
sies Due a Client by the Attorney,” G. H. 
McCall, with Russell & Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; G. P. Early, with Gaar, Scott & 
€o., Richmond, Ind.; “Evils to Overcome 
as Judged by the Forwarder,” A. R. 
Urion, with Armour & Co., Chicago, II1.; 
Cc. C. Kirkpatrick, with T. P. Mast & Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; ‘‘Model Reports on 
Claims,” A. T. Van Seoy, with Milwaukee 
Hardware Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
J. S. Smith, with Scudder-Gale Grocery 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; “The Commer- 
cial Lawyer; the Secret of His Success 
and the Cause of His Failure,” O. L. Sad- 
dler, with Aultman, Miller & Co., Akron, 
Ohio; discussion; address, “What the 
Claim Forwarder Has to Contend With,” 
A. H. Gleason, New York; address, 
“Judgment Notes as a Factor in Com- 
mercial Law,” C. A. Barnes, Jacksonville, 
Ill.; address, “Lawyers as Spongers,” D. 
K. Tenney, Chicago. Two o'clock, p. m.— 
Address, theme, “The Mercantile Agen- 
cies; Their Use and Abuse,” E. J. White- 
head, New York; address, “Handling 
Commercial Business—Old and New 
Method,” George Clapperton, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.;address, “Relation Between 
the Country and City Attorney,” Frank 
Lindlay, Danville, Ill.; address, ‘““‘What an 
Agency Representation Should Mean,” 
Walter S. Stillman, Council Bluffs, Iowa; 
address, “The Relation Between the 
Agency and the Business Man,’’ Earnest 
S. Moe, Milwaukee, Wis. Four o'clock, p. 
m.—Special sessions in various halls; Sec- 
tion A, “Uniform Commercial Laws’’— 
Address, E. C. Ferguson, Chicago; ad- 
dress, R. Y. Prigmore, Fort Worth, 
Tex.; address Emil Newman, Savan- 
nah, Ga. Section. B, “Requirements 
of a Modern Law Office’’—Address, 
W. W. Watts, Louisville, Ky.; address, 
E. G. Bennett, Des Moines, Iowa; address, 
Oo. P. Cobb, Cincinnati, Ohio Section 
Cc, “Fraudulent Failures—Their Preven- 
tion and Remedy”—Address, Josiah 
Cratty, Chicago; address, “Some Meas- 
ures of Safety,” W. T. Stevens, Lincoln, 
Neb.; address, D. C. Corley, Decatur, II; 
address, “Necessity of Compelling Trad- 
ers to Keep Books of Account,” A. V. 
Cannon, Cleveland, Ohio. Section D, “The 
Business Organizations Among Lawyers” 
—Address, U. C. Blake, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; 
address, E. M. Coffin, Lincoln, Neb.; ad- 
dress, J. P. Hornaday, Somerset, Ky.; 
address, T. Moutrie Mordecai, Charles- 
ton, S. C. Section E, “Special Session of 
Collection Managers”—Address, “How 
Can We Get Attorneys to Thoroughly 
Acquaint Themselves with the Peculiar 
Detail of Each Particular Kind of Col- 





BOOKS 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
CORPORATION ATTORNEYS 


AND 


CORPORATIONS 


FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK CO. 


Rwcat TE N.Y. 


Amer. & Eng. Corp. Cases, 40 vols. & 2digests 

Angell & Ames on Corporations, 11th ed 

Abbott’s Digest of Corporations, 2 vols., 1878 

Beach on Public Corporations, 2 vols., 1893 

Beach on Private Corporations, 2 vols., last ed... 

Boisot on By-Laws of Corporations, 1892 

Boone s Law of Corporation, 1882. 

Cook on Stocks & Stockholders, 1893, 2 vols 

Foot & Everett’s Incorporated Co.’s, 1892, 3 vols. 

Harris on Damages by Corporations, 2 vols.,1892. 6.00 


Hamilton's Statutory Revision of the Law of N.Y., 
including Miscellaneous Corp., 18%, paper.... 


Rapalje’s Semi-Annual Corporation Digest, 1892. 

Reno on Non-Residents and Foreign Cerp., 1892. . 

Spelling on Private Cerporations, 2 vols., 1892.... 

Thompson on Liability of Stockholders, 1879 

Thompson on gf of Officers and Agents of 
Corporations, 1 

Tiedeman on Municipal Corporations, 1894. 

Wait on Insolvent Corporations, 1888 

Withrow’s Am. Corp. Cases, 10 vols. & digest 

American Electrical Cases, 3 vols 

Croswell on Electricity, 18%. 

Gray on Communication by Telegram, 1885 

Scott’s Jarnagin’s Telegraphs, 1868 

Lewis on Eminent Domain, 1888 

Randolph on Eminent Domain, 1894 

Baylies’ Masters’ Liab’ty forlnjuries toServ'ts,1894 

Beaeh on Contributory Negligence, 2nd ed., 1892. . 

Deering on Negligence, 1886. 

Jones onNeg’ce of Imposed Duties ofCarriers, 1892. 

Morrell on City Negligence, 1887.............+.+++- 

Ray on Negligence of Imposed Duties, 1891 

Sherman & Redfield on Negligence, last ed., 2 vols. 

Bennett’s Fire Insurance Cases, 5 vols., 1729to 18. 12.50 

Berryman’s Digest of Insurance, 1888 

Bigelow’s Life & Accident Ins. Cases, 5 vols., 1871.. 

Clement’s Digest of Fire Ins. Decisions, 1893 

May on Insurance, 3rd last ed., 2 vols 


Phillips on insurance, 5th ed., 2 vols., 1867 
Sansum & Berryman’s Digest of Ins., 1887, 2 vols. 

. RR. Cases, 55 vols. & 2 digests.... 1 

ways, 1892 
"s Digest way Decisions, 1875. e 
Lacey's Digest of Hallway Decisions, vols, 188. 4. 
1886. 

v 


7.00 


“?. 
Patterson's Railway Accident Law, 
2 vois., 


1 hd 
Above are all in good second-hand order, sound and 
perfect. 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








lection, So as to Enable Them to Do 
First-Class Work?” A. J. Parlin, with 
Canton Baking Powder Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; address, “How to Get the 
Best Service from Attorneys,” M. J. Stoll, 
with Thomas Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, and W. F. Miller, with 
Tennent-Stribling Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.; address, “How Should Fees 
Be Measured?” W. W. Haggard, with 
Rumeley & Co., La Porte, Ind., and D. 
D. Chamberlain, with Chamberlain Medi- 
cal Company, Des Moines, Ia.; address, 
“‘Negligenc: on the Part of Attorneys in 
the Collection of Debts—The Remedies,” 
H. J. Stolle, with J. S. Merrill Drug Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and Edwin J. 
Fisher, with Winston-Farrington & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; address, “An Ideal 
Chattel Mortgage Law,” F. C. Stilson, 
with Nichols & Shepperd Company, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., and Charles E. Walters, 
of Charles E. Walters & Co., Omaha, 
Neb. Thursday evening—Banquet. 
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Friday, July 24, 9.30 o’clock a. m.—Se- 
lection of next meeting place; election of 
officers; resolutions reported by commit- 
tees and special sessions; closing exer- 
cises. Two o’clock—Trip to Lincoln. 


—> > 





National Convertion cf Credit Managers. 


All credit managers are cordially in- 
vited to the convention to be held at To- 
ledo, June 23, 24 and 25, for the purpose 
of organizing a national organization of 
credit managers of all branches of trade 
and commerce—an organization national 
in scope and character, having for its 
objects: 

1. The better protection of our credits. 

2. The reduction of losses from bad 
debts. 

3. The prevention of fraud and injus- 
tice to creditors. 

4. The prosecution and punishment of 
fraud. 

5. The reformation and improvement 
of our collection laws. 

The improvement of our commercial 
reporting system. 

- The improvement. of 
methods. 

8. The improvement of present methods 
of handling bankrupt estates, etc. 


The programme will ‘be as follows: 
June 23—The convention will be called to 
order at 9 a. m., and, after the usual ad- 
dresses of welcome, which will be made 
by men of national prominence, will pro- 
ceed to the work of organization, elec- 
tion of permanent officers, adoption of 
constitution and by-laws. The Creden- 
tial Committee will be in session at the 
office of the Chamber of Commerce. The 
convention will be held in the National 
Union Auditorium. At 5 p. m. visitors 
will be welcomed by the Toledo Travel- 
ing Men’s Association, who will keep 
open house and provide a musical and 
social entertainment during the evening. 

June 24. 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Business 
session, which will also include addresses 
on topics of interest by various repre- 
sentative credit men. At 4.30 cars will 
be taken for a ride around the belt line 
of the Maumee & Perrysburg R. R. This 
is a ride of thirty miles through some of 
the most picturesque scenery of the 
country, passing in view of old Fort 
Meigs and Miami, and returning in time 
for supper, after which visitors will be 
taken to the Casino, one of our most at- 
tractive resorts, where they will be en- 
tertained by a first-class vaudeville per- 
formance. 


June 25. The morning will be de- 
voted to visiting such of the manufac- 
turing establishments as may be of in- 
terest, returning in time for dinner. At 
1 p. m. steamer will be taken for Put- 
in-Bay, Lake Erie, a beautiful ride. Here 
visitors will be entertained by a grand 
banquet at the famous Hotel Victory, 
the largest hotel in the world. The con- 
vention will here be brought to a close. 
Visitors can leave the island on the regu- 
lar boat at 10.30 p. m., or on a special 
boat at 2 a. m., arriving in Toledo at 
6 a. m. 

This invitation is extended to the credit 
men of the nation so far as possible. 
Doubtless many are overlooked; and tne 
committee will be obliged if you will ex- 
tend an invitation to all credit men of 
your city or acquaintance. Respectfully 
yours, 

H. H. CUSHING, President Chamber of 
Commerce and Chairman Entertainment 
Committee. 

N. T. ELLIOT, Secretary Toledo Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

B. G. M’MECHEN, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 

ROBINSON LOCKE, Chairman Com- 
mittee Invitations and Publicity. 

CALVIN BARKER, Chairman Finance 
Committee. 

J. M. HALL, Chairman Transportation 
Committee. 


J. H. DOYLE, Chairman Reception 
Committee 
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LAW SCHOOLS. 


. Items from the Law Schools, their Faculty, Mem- 
bership and Course of Instruction. Personal News 
concerning the Professors and Lecturers, the Stand- 
ing and Action ef Law Students, their Class or 
School Organ:sations and all matters of interest to 

Eaucators and Students. Offices of Law Schools 
and of Law School Urganizations are requested to 
send us such matters as are uf general interest. 
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John W. Hendaie of New York has 
given $10,000 toward the new Yale Law 
School (New Haven, Ct.) building, in ad- 
dition to his former gift of $15,000. 


The twenty-sixth annual commence- 
ment of the Maryland University School 
of Law at Ford’s Opera House, Balti- 
more, Md., was made notable by the pres- 
ence of Vice-President Stevenson and 
Senator Faulkner of West Virginia. 


The examination at the National Uni- 
versity Law School, Washington, D. C., 
began recently, and the students spent 
the day in endeavoring to convince the 
professors that they are sufficiently 
versed in the law to entitle them to their 
degrees. 


The commencement exercises of the 
New York Law School were held recent- 
ly at Carnegie Hall. George Chase, 
dean of the Law School, presided, Adrian 
H. Joline addressed the graduates. The 
first prize for standing in municipal law, 

50, was won by George Candee Gale, 
A. M.; second, $100, Walter Julius Rosen- 
stein, B. S.; third, $75, Ernest Boyd Mil- 
lard; third-year prize, $100, Henry Ran- 
dolph Steele, LL. B.; evening school prize, 
$100, John W. Clearman. 


The members of the senior law class of 
the Kansas University were examined for 
admission to the bar by lawyers selected 
for that purpose by Judge A. W. Benson 
of the District Court. The examining 
committee consisted of Judge J. Q. A. 
Norton, Dr. M. Summerfield and Mr. H. 
A. Peairs. The members of the class 
were admitted to the bar, and then went 
to Topeka to apply for admission to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court. The class 
this year is a very large one. 


The commencement exercises of Dick- 
inson (Pa.) Law School were heldrecently. 
Justice Dean of the Supreme Court made 
an address to the graduates,among whom 
were Bruce H. Campbell, Johnstown; R. 
J. Campbell, Kane; Robert Aspers, Eldon; 
Frank H. Fay, Williamsburg; J. R. Hen- 
ninger, Butler; E. J. Jones, Mahony 
Plane; S. W. Kirk, Hustontown; Wm. 
Legoullon, Pittsburg; R. V. B. Lincoln, 
Laurelton; S. E. Morrow, Arch Spring; 
J. S. Omwake, Green Castle; Geo. B. 
Parker, Pittsburg; Geo. Points, Bedford; 
Cc. W. A. Rochow, Columbia; Jas. F. San- 
tee, Wapwollopen, and W. H. Walker, 
Salona, 


Att the annual examinations at the Re- 
vere Lay College of Boston, Mass., about 
twenty-five students participated from 
the senior, middle and junior classes. 
This year the graduating class numbers 
only four students. The alumni supper 
was served in the college building on the 
evening of May 19, and on the following 
evening the commencement exercises 
were held at the Baptist Church, Re- 
vere. The programme included pray- 
er by Rev. C. A. Bowen; _ thesis, 
“The Soul Winner—How Successful?” 
by George Clinton Junkins; “The Need 
of Work in Country Churches,” by Au- 
brey Caldwell Gilmore; ‘““The Social Union 
of the Church,” Frederick Feary; ‘‘Moral 
Law, Obligation and Duties of Man,” 
Joseph Winthrop Holly; address by Rev. 
R. Cameron, D. D., and presentation of 
—— by ‘President Joseph P. Bixby, 

; BD. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Northern Indiana Law School, at Valpa- 
raiso, was held recently. There were fif- 
ty graduates, representing seventeen 
States ard Territories. The class honors 


were won by Miss Grace Banks Griffith 
of Gas City. 


Miss Sarah McCurdy of 
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PROMINENT LAW SCHOOLS, 


The following is a list of the most pro 
schools throughout the country. 6 —— 
therein wil! be accorded on most favorable terms 
communicating with the publishers. by 


OLDS 





naan 


YALE UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL..New Haven, Com, 


Denver University Law School.......... Denver, Colo, 
Columbian University ............. Washington, D. 0, 
Atlanta Law School. ..................... Atlanta, Ga, 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW..... ican Chicago, I, 
CHICAGO LAW SCHOOL............... ---Chicago, 
Geo. W. Warvelle, LL.D., Dean. Full courses of 


study with able instructors. Courses lead to the 
degrees of LL.B., LL.M. and D.C.L. For an. 
nouncement and full information address Jony J 
Tosias, Secretary, 115 Dearborn st., Chicago, Ni 
Ill. Wesleyan Univ'sity Law School Bloomington, Ind, 
LAW DEPT., STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA TowaCity, I, 
Course of study extends through two schoo! years 
of nine months each. Four professors give their 
entire time to the school. itien $60 per year, 
Other expenses reasonable. Gra‘uation stale 
State and Federal Courts. For annual announces. 


ment, or other information, address Ewuy 
McC ia, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Garfield University Law School............... Kansas, 
Louisville University Law School...... Louisville, Ky, 
Tulane University Law School...... New Orleans, La 
Baltimore University Law School...... Baltimore, Md. 


University of Maryland, Law Dept. ...Baltimore, Md, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL.... Boston, Mass. 


HARVARO LAW SCHOOL ............ Cambridge, Mass, 
University of Michigan, Law Dept..Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Detroit Law School..................00s- Detroit, Mich, 
St. Louis Law School................... St. Louis, Mo, 
ALBANY LAW SCHOOL................. Albany, N. Y. 
Buffa'o Law School..............2-..020 Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORNELL LAW SCHOOL....... gneseecese Ithaca, N. Y. 
Columbia College Law School.. New York City, N. Y. 
Metropolis Law School ....... New York City, N. Y. 
New York Law School.......... New York City, N. Y. 
University Law School......... New York City, N. Y. 


Western Reserve Univ’sity Law School. .Cleveland, 0, 
Univ’sity of Pennsylvania, Law Dept.Philadelphia, Pa 
Allen University Law School. ......... Columbia, 8. ¢, 
University of Texas, Law Dept ....... Austin, Texas, 
LAW DEPARTMENT, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA...... 


Charlottesville, Va 
The session begins September 15th, and continues 
nine months. The course for the B.L. d 

covers two sessions. For catalogue address Wx. 
M. THornton, L.L. D., Chairman of Faculty. 


Richmond College, Law Dept .......... Richmond, Va, 
Wisconsin University Law School...... Madison, Wis. 








Morrissa, Ill, was elected class president. 
The degree of LL. B. was conferred on 
the class by ex-Congressman Mark L. De 
Motte, dean of the school, and the grad- 
uates were admitted to practice by Jus- 
tice Hackney of the Supreme Bench. The 
oration was delivered by the Hon. Will- 
iam R, Payne, a distinguished member of 
the Chicago bar. 


Officers of the Kansas City Law school 
will be the same as those of last year. 
The election was held recently at a meet- 
ing of the school faculty in an office in 
the New York Life building, and resulted 
as follows: 


President, Judge Francis M. Black; 
vice-presidents, Hon. O. H. Dean and 
Judge E. L. Scarritt; dean, William P. 
Borland; secretary, Elmer N. Powell; 
treasurer, Edward D. Ellison. 

The school’s growth in the addition of 
several features makes it rank among the 
first of such institutions in the West, al- 
though but a year old. The school year 
closes June 12. 


Th annual commencement of the law 
department of the University of Buffalo 
took place recently at Concert Hall, in 
that city. The exercises were exceed- 
ingly interesting, exhibiting the increas- 
ing prosperity of the institution. 

Thirty-seven young men composed the 
class this year, the intellectual ensemble 
of which is unusually brilliant. Follow- 
ing is the list of the Class of ’96: 

President, Charles M. Hughson; vice- 
president, William G. Preston; secretary, 
Edward L. Jung; treasurer, Vernon Van 
Dusen; prophet, William C, Carroll; or- 





ator, Thomas M. Poynton; historian, 
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gThomas D. Powell; poet, Wells W. Par- 
er. 
Tiventy-0ne students of the Indiana 
Law School were admitted to practice in 
the United States Court. Among them 
were two young women, Caroline B. 
Hendricks and Helen J. Parry. Judge 
Baker administered the oath, and said he 
pelieved the young women had as much 
right to practice law as any one else. 
These are the first women who have ever 
peen admitted to practice in this court. 
The members of the graduating class 
of the Hastings College of the Law at 
gan Francisco, Cal., celebrated the close 
of their college career by giving a ban- 
quet. Stephen L. Sullivan, the president 
of the class, presided as toastmaster, and 
prefaced the speeches by @ few  well- 
chosen remarks. Sylvain J. Lazarus re- 
sponded to the toast “Our Professors. 
John J. Barrett spoke on “Our Future 
Clients.” R. J. Dillon replied to the toast 
“Our Exs,” and E. Theodore closed the 
speeches by an interesting tribute to 
“Our Girls—Old and New.” 


The regular spring meeting of the 
poard of regents of the University of Min- 
nesota took place in the president’s office. 
Those present were Regents Pillsbury, 
Clough, Northrup, Pendergast, Yale, 
Swenson, Liggett, Clark, Owen, Mahoney 
and the secretary, Prof. D. L. Kiehle. 

The principal work at this time of the 
year is the granting of the diplomas, 
which must secure the approval of the 
regents before being given out. All of the 
340 candidates for degrees whom the fac- 
ulty recommended were approved. The 
resignation of Prof. W. S. Hough as pro- 
fessor of philosophy was accepted. This 
resignation came too late last fall for the 
meeting of the board, and consequently 
has been lying over to the present time. 
Prof. F. R. E. Woodbridge had already 
been made professor of philosophy to take 
Prof. Hough’s place. 

A new professorship was created in the 
law department, that of pleadings and 
practice. A. C. Hickman of St. Paul, who 
has been at the head of this subject for 
the past two years, was made full pro- 
fessor. 

The commencement of the Baltimore 
University School of Law took place at 
Ford’s Opera House. The annual address 
to the graduates was delivered by Presi- 
dent E. D. Warfield of Lafayette College. 
Mr. Harry E. Goodwin delivered the 
salutatory, and Mr. Charles R. Schirm 
was valedictorian. Immediately after 
the commencement exercises the annual 
banquet was held at the Carrollton Hotel. 
Among the prominent guests invited by 
the faculty the following gentlemen re- 
sponded to toasts: Judge George M. 
Russum, Gen, Adam E. King, Mr. John 
P. Poe, Chief Judge Henry D. Harlan 
and Mr. William F. Campbell. Mr. Hess 
Greenbaum, class ‘96, responded to the 
toast “The Graduating Class,” and Mr. 
Eugene H. Harris, class '¥5, “The Alum- 
ni.” Prof. Howard Bryant acted as toast- 
master. Degrees were conferred upon 
the following graduates: Jasper M. Ber- 
ry, Jr., Forrest Bramble, E. H. Brownley, 
Norbert Blank, J. J. Carroll, Albert J. 
Collison, Henry M. Etchison, C. C, Frie- 
del, Harry E. Goodwin, Aaron Goodman, 
Hess Greenbaum, William P. Hall, A. 
Hampson, J. Hampson, Sol. Himmel, H. 
D. Hinternesch, W. H. Holmes, C, A. 
Kuchenmeister, Robert H. McManus, J. 
Lawrence Malarky, W. E. Penning, 
Hance W. B. Reid, M. D. Robinson, E. 
Harry Scherf, Charles R. Schirm, Will- 
iam F. Sinclair, Charles A. Sullivan, Hen- 
ry A. Ulrich, John A. White, W. D. Poult- 
ney, Howard L. Rayner and ex-Judge 
George W. Lindsay. 


The forty-fifth commencement of the 
Albany Law School took place on 
Thursday evening, June 4, 1896. Twen- 
ty-eight young gentlemen were gradu- 
ated. The exercises were of the high- 
est order. The graduating class exhib- 
ited the training received from the ac- 
complished lawyers who, as lecturers, 





instructed them in the learning of the 
greatest of all professions. 

The Albany Law School was founded 
in 1851, and is therefore among the old- 
est and most eminent of the institutions 
of legal learning in the State. Many of 
the ablest jurists who nave adorned the 
bench and the bar of the past, and who 
now adorn them, graduated from the 
Albany Law School. As has been well 
and truthfully said, “the local advan- 
tages of the city of Albany, as the seat 
of a professional school, cannot be over- 
rated. It is the capital of one of the 
leading States in the Union, whose Leg- 
islature is in session here for the third 
part of every year, affording opportuni- 
ties for observing the machinery of leg- 
islation, and of listening to learned dis- 
cussions of important governmental and 
social questions. It is easily accessible, 
remarkably healthful, and the scene of 
great business and professional activity. 
It is large enough to afford its inhabit- 
ants all the means of culture and recre- 
ation naturally to be looked for in a city, 
while it is not so large as to make the 
cost of living burdensome, even to per- 
sons of extremely limited means. 

“There is scarcely a week in the year, 
with the exception of the months of 
July and August, that some of the fol- 
lowing courts are not in session: The 
County Court, Circuit Courts, General 
Term of the Supreme Court, Special 
Term of the Supreme Court, Court of 
Appeals and the District and Circuit 
Courts of the United States. In these 
the student will have an opportunity of 
listening to the highest and purest meth- 
ods of judicial reasoning, and forming 
his own style from the best models.” 

The Faculty: Andrew V. V. Raymond. 
D. D., LL. D., president of the univer- 
sity; J. Newton Fiero, dean; lecturers, 
James B. Eaton, procedure, equity, 
torts; Eugene Burlingame, criminal law; 
James F. Tracy, corporations; Joseph A. 
Lawson, real and personal property; 
Lewis R. Parker, bailments. . 


RECENT DEATHS, 


Richard Codding died at Denver, Col, 
May 5. 


John D. Shedlock of Brooklyn, N. Y., died 
May 2. 

William Stanbery of Pekin, IIl., 
cently. 

John J. R. Pease died at Chicago, Iil., 
May 23. 

Harry Lewis Bryant of Los 
Cal., is dead. 

Judge Palmer W. Smith of Tampa, Fia., 
died on May 24. 

G, W. Rice of Worcester, Mass., died in 
that city May 2. 

Judge William Viers Bouic died at Rock- 
ville, Md., May 8. 

Henry Chapman Banks of Richmond, Va., 
died on March 24, 

Almerin Gillett died May 15 at his home 
in Kansas City, Kan. 

John G. Wooley, the celebrated Minne- 
apolis lawyer, is dead. 

Judge H. W. Latham died at his home in 
Pasadena, Cal., May 14. 

Judge J. B. Smithson died at his home in 
Welborn, Fla., May 18. 

Joseph Thorpe of Richmond, Ind., died 
recently, aged 94 years. 

Hon. William D. Douthitt died at Colo- 
rado Springs, Col., May 13. 

John L. Covert died at his residence in 
Lowell, Mich., last month. 

Kimball A. Cross of Baton Rouge, La., 
died recently, aged 58 years. 

Hon. W. 8S. Crozier died at his home in 
Conneautville, Pa., recently. 

Ex-Judge John Douglass died recently at 
his home at Lanaconing, Md. 

S. A. Johnston died at his home in Spo- 
kane Falls, Wash., on May 27. 

Ex-Gov. Ireland of Texas died at San 
Antonio, Tex., not long since. 

Mr. H. W. Dickinson died at his resi- 
dence at Wheeling, Va., May 18, 
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Thomas R. Sherwood of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., died in Chicago April 20. 


Mr. Thomas Remington died at his resi- 
dence in Tacoma, Wash., May 7 


Alexander H. McGuffy, attorney and au- 


- thor, died recently in Cincinnati, O. 


George Thomas Harris, late City Attor- 
ney of Dennison, Tex., died recently. 

George W. W. Blake, a leading lawyer of 
Ollaway, Ill, died in that place May 7. 

Emerson Bennett of Philadelphia, Pa, 
died recently at his home in that city. 

Ex-United States Senator William A. 
Wallace of Pennsylvania died May 22. 

Judge A. E. Sallee, ex-Judge of Adair 
County, Louisville, Ky., died on April 9. 

Hon. William S. Haggard of Lafayette, 
O., died at his home in that place on May 8. 

W. C. Gibsone, one of the best-known 
lawyers in Quebec, Canada, died recently. 

Edward L. Gannon died suddenly at his 
home in Providence, R. IL, @ short time 
ago. 

Judge W. P. Cunningham of Hillsboro, 
Tex., died recently. He was in his 59th 
year. 

Robert J. Murray of Washington, D. C., 
a well-known member of the Bar, died re- 
cently. 

Benjamin D. Williams, 34 years of age, 
died at his home at Paterson, N. J., re- 
cently. 

Thomas L. Magers, a member of the Sen- 
eca County Bar, died recently at his home 
in Tiffin, O. 

A. K. P. Harmon of Oakland, Cal., a 
prominent citizen and lawyer of that place, 
died May 2. 

James J. Rogers, a prominent lawyer of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., died recently at his home 
in that city. 

Abraham B. Tappan, formerly a justice 
in the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
died recently. 

Gustavus Koerner, ex-Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, died at his home in Belle- 
ville, April 9. 

Hon. Lucius Fairchild, ex-Commander- 
in-Chief of the G. A. R., died at Madison, 
Wis., May 24. 

K. M. Phillips, a lawyer of Shawano, 
Wis., died at his home recently. He was 
49 years of age. 

J. W. Shannon, a well-known member of 
the Belmont County (O.) Bar, died recently 
from heart failure. 

Asa A. Battin, a prominent lawyer of 
Steubenville, O., dropped dead recently 
from heart failure. 

Col. W. A. Lofton of Macon, Ga., at one 
time a prominent lawyer, died recently in 
the Egerton Hotel. 

Samuel Blanchard Chase, one of Chica- 
go’s earliest and best-known lawyers, died 
in that city May 3. 


F. M. Angel of Rice Lake, Wis., a well- 
known lawyer in Northern Wisconsin, died 
recently of apoplexy. 

Joseph G. Kerrish, the oldest member of 
the Essex Bar, died at his home in Newber- 
ryport, Mass., June 6. 


Cc. M. Benson of Grand Forks, N. D., 
Judge of Probate of Polk County, com- 
mitted suicide recently. 

Judge Hunter H. Marshall of Richmond, 
Va., died at his home in Charlotte County 
recently, aged 76 years. 

Judge Phineas M. Janney of Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., died at the home of his daugh- 
ter in that city May 12. 

Henry D. Wireman, a Philadelphia law- 
yer, died recently at his home on East Wal- 
nut Jane, aged 50 years. 4 

Hon. L. Harmanson, one of the oldest 
and most highly respected lawyers of Nor- 
folk, Va., died recently. 

Soloman Fuller, Jr., the oldest lawyer in 
Tolland County, Conn., died at his home 
in Somers, Conn., recently. 

Hon. A. M. McMillan of Pensacola, Fia., 
died recently at his home from an attack 
of congestion of the brain. 

John M. Caldwell died at home in Car- 
negie, Pa., recently. He was a member 
of the Allegheny County Bar. 
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Judge John G. Abney of Hillsboro, Tex., 
died May 19. He was for several years 
County Judge of Hill County. 

Judge N. D. Trestcott, ex-Judge of the 
Lincoln County (Mo.) Court, died recently 
at his home near Burr Oak, Mo. 

Lieut. Luther Baker died at his home in 
Detroit, Mich., recently. He was one of 
the captors of J. Wilkes Booth. 

Hon. James A. Johnson, ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor of California, died at his resi- 
dence in San Francisco recently. 

Thos. H. Russell, a member of the law 
firm of C. T. & T. H. Russel] of Boston, 
Mass., died recently at Arlington. 

George B. Easton, ex-Judge of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, died June 4 of con- 
gestion of the brain in Rome, Italy. 

Henry D. Birdsall, for many years a law- 
yer in New York city, died recently at his 
home, 150 Taylor street, Brooklyn. 

Hon. Jas. A. Melton, ex-Judge of the 
County Court of Stone County, Mo., died at 
his residence near Cape Fair recently. 

John F. Goodwin, a well-known Philadel- 
phia lawyer, died at his home, 1533 North 
20th street, recently, after a short illness. 

Ex-Judge Haynes died at the residence 
of his nephew, Dr. Haynes, in Cohoes, N. 
Y., April 20. He was formerly of Dayton, VU. 

Ex-Judge William B. Nelson died April 
17 at his home in Baltimore, Md. He was 
elected Judge of the Orphans’ Court in 
1855. 

Hon. Isaac Hudson, Judge of the Pulaski 
County Court, died at his residence in Dub- 
lin, Va. The deceased was about 62 years 
of age. 

Edward W. Andrews of the law firm of 
Andrews & Hill, Buffalo, N. Y., died on 
May 2 at Shelburne, Vt., the place of his 
Nativity. 

Thomas W. James, the oldest lawyer in 
Hudson County, N. J., died recently at his 
home in Jersey City. He had practiced law 
since 1839. 

Judge O. 'P. Stearns of Duluth, Minn., died 
recently of heart disease near San Diego, 
Cal., where he spent the past Winter for 
his health. 

Judge Samuel Russell, a prominent lawyer 
of Louisville, Ky., and a former president 
of the Bank of Louisville, died recently, 
aged 58 years. 

Judge J. E. Alsop, for fifteen years a 
member of the Fiscal Court of Oldham 
County, died recently at Lagrange, Ky., 
aged 79 years. 

Hon. Jay Patrick, a well-known lawyer 
of the Huron County (O.) Bar, died recent- 
ly at Norwalk, O., of Bright’s disease. He 
was 68 years old. 

Judge William Moberly, a Washington 
lawyer, died suddenly on a railroad train 
recently while returning to Washington 
from Alexandria. 

Wright Holcomb died last month in New 
York city. He was a member of the Tam- 
many Society and the Catholic, Democratic 
and Iroquois clubs. 


Charles W. Ridgely, one of the oldest 
members of the Baltimore Bar, died recent- 
ly at his home in Lutherville, Md., in the 
83d year of his age. 


John B. Pugh, the oldest member of the 
Doylestown (Pa.) Bar, and a prominent res- 
ident of the county, died at his home re- 
cently, aged 87 years. 

Judge James Doniphan died at his resi- 
dence at Marysville, Kan., May 4. He was 
a member of the famous Lacompton con- 
stitutiona] convention. 








Hon, J. 8. Bugbee, formerly United States 
Judge of the District of Alaska, died at his 
home in Juneau, Alaska, on May 16. He 
was about 47 years of age. 

Judge Milo Blair of Sedalia, for many 
years a prominent figure in Republican 
politics in Central Missouri, died in Jef- 
ferson City, aged 70 years. 

William W. Snyder of Fremont, Ind., 
walked out of a second-story window in 
his sleep, receiving internal injuries which 
caused his death on May 18. 

Jonathan D. Harrington, formerly a well- 
known lawyer of Louisville, Ky., died at 
his home recently near Scott's Station, 
Ky. He was 52 years of age. 

Spafford Tryon of Dowagiac, Mich., died 
suddenly. Mr. Tryon was 68 years of age, 
and had practiced law in Southern Michi- 
gan for over twenty-eight years. 

Judge Isaac H. Maynard, former Judge 
of the Court of Appeals, died suddenly in 
his room at the Kenmore Hote] in Albany, 
N. Y., on June 12 of heart failure. 

Ex-Chief Justice B. F. Dennison of 
Olympia, Wash., died April 17. He was 
Chief Justice of Washington Territory 
and continued two terms in that position. 

Charles Hill, a highly esteemed lawyer 
and citizen of Gloversville, N, Y., died in 
the city of New York. For a time Mr, Hill 
was one of the editors of the Gloversville 
Standard. 


George Buckham, a prominent lawyer of 
New York, who recently died suddenly at 
the Aragon, was the law instructor of 


.Gov. Samue] J. Tilden and Senator Roscoe 


Conkling. 


George Northrop, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Bar for upward of fifty years, died 
recently at the residence of his son-in-law 
at Edgewater Park, N. J. He was about 
75 years old. 


Judge John W. Webster died in St. Luke’s 
Hospital in New York, June 4. He was one 
of the leading lawyers in Connecticut, and 
the oldest member of the New Haven 
County Bar. 


Norman Everson died at his home in 
Washington, Ia., May 16. He was one of 
the chief founders of the Washington 
Academy, to which he gave liberally. He 
built the Masonic Temple and the Everson 
Opera House. : 


Gen. Alexander 8. Diven of Elmira, N. 
Y., died recently in his 87th year. The 
general was a man of far-reaching repu- 
tation as a lawyer, a statesman, a soldier 
and a promoter and developer of internal 
improvements. 


Judge Arthur I, Boreman of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., died May 25. He is famous 
in history as the war Governor of West 
Virginia. He was elected in 1863 and 
again in 1866; was tendered the office again 
in 1869, but declined. 


Philip J. Harrison died at San Francisco, 
Cal., April 28. He was a son of Hon. 
Ralph C. Harrison, a judge of the Supreme 
Court of California. He was famous for 
preparing cases, briefs and digests, and 
was exceptionally correct in citing legal 
authorities on various subjects. 

Judge H. Sidney Hayden died at his 
home at Windsor, Conn., in his 8ist year 
of his age. Judge Hayden, for many 
years before the war, was a resident of 
Charleston, S. C., and there are many 
there who will be grieved to hear of the 
death of this noble Christian gentleman. 

Judge William W. Brackett died in the 
city of New York on May 17. He was at 
one time a leading lawyer of Chicago, IIl., 
and afterward turned his attention to jour- 
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BOSTON, MASS. 

AUGUSTINE H. ReaD, 20 Devonshire st. Commissioner 
of Deeds for all States and Territories. Special atten. 
tention given to the taking of Depositions. Also No. 
tar) Public, Ju-tice of the Peace, and president of 
Read's Co!lection & Mercantile Agency (corporation.) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Livineston W. CLEAVELAND. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
Cuas. EpGak MILLs, 115 & 117 Broadway. 
Ten Eyck & REMINGTON, 277 Broadway. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE, 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Clerkships, For Sale Etc. 
will be inserted under this head, eight lines or under, 











WANTED.—The Law & Casualty Co. (established 

18*9), wants associated law office in every coun 
seat; it now has 300 offices in the larger cities, hand- 
ling and forwarding the best class of legal business, 
including collections, loss damage and title claims. 
Not a cvllecting or reporting agency. Membership 
will increase your practice. Address the Company, 
41, 42, 43 & 44 De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED LAW OFFICE in Boston or any 

other large city in New England, having surplus 
basiness, and wanting middle-aged a as ottice 
man and to attend courts. Send partic to me, I 
want sucha chance. W.H. MILLER, Waldoboro, Me. 


ANTED.—Clerkship or partnership, a young, 
W well educated, Virginia pms A (2) years 
active practice. Best references as to character, 
energy, ability, qualifications, social and moral stand- 
ing and habits. Correspondence solicited. A 
“Vineinia"’ care American Lawyers’ Agency. 


WANTED.—Copies of THe American Lawysr of 

the following dates: January, 1893; November, 
1893 and October, 1884. Are wanted to complete vol- 
umes for the library of a law school. Address P. 0. 
Box 411, care American Bankers’ Agency. 


WaAsT ED.—U. 8. Revenue Stamps from legal docu- 
ments of all kinds dated in the ‘60s and "70s. 

Look over your old papers and let me know at 

what you have. ALFRED E. Cog, Plainfield, N. J. 

















nalism, being one of the founders of the 
Chicago Tribune, having previously been 
connected with the Chicago Express and 
the Daily Americus. After severing his 
connection with the Chicago Tribune he re- 
turned to New York city and resumed the 
practice of law in that city, which he con- 
tinued until the time of his death. 


Ex.-Gov. Alpheus Felch of Arn Arbor 
Mich., died recently. He was born at Lim- 
erick, Me., in 1806, graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1827, and was admitted to 
the Bangor Bar in 1830. Then he went to 
Cincinnati, and thence betook himself to 
Michigan, and in Ann Arbor found his 
place of permanent abode. In 1835 he was. 
elected to the Legislature. In 1838 he was 
appointed one of the State Bank Commis- 
sioners. In 1842 he became Auditor-Gen- 
eral, and in the same year was given a 
place on the Supreme Bench by the Gov- 
ernor. He was elected Governor of Mich- 
igan in 1845, and was elected to the United 
States Senate for a full six years’ term 
in 1847. Afterward he served as president 
of the commission which settled the Span- 
ish and Mexican land claims in California. 
He was for many years on the Board of 
Regents of the Michigan University. 
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TIST OF ATTORNEYS 


JN UNITED wth CANADA & EUROPE, 
REVISED MONTHLY.) 


Attorneys named in this list have been seen 
mended by banks, bankers, or other ie = reliable 
as lawyers of integrit abilit 
P patiove that every one of them “yA werthy of 
endorsement which we give by the placing of their 
names herein. If, however. there is known to our 
subscribers, at a time, anything which reflects dis- 
ereditably upon any one thas endorsed, we will ap- 
te full informat jon of the facts, and if our 
ugh investigation “wil be that iE pe em ordinal 
founded, the list w accordingly 
TE euch complaints will be p> -- et 
ble, send business to attorneys aaa om 
in capital letters aud always Ho THE 
Ammnican Lawyer. Counties are named in - 
thesis (), and county seate are indicated by a * 


ti in this list will be given 
1" Cod attorneys on Taverab e RT sg 


The 





ALABAMA. 
Athens* (Limestone) 


* (Jefferson 
BUSH, BROWN A BUSH, Reoms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. 
Bank Buil ding. 





] ( gan 
Fayette’ (Fayette) 
Florence’ (Lauderdale) ; 
Greensboro* (Hale)............+-- onsannedan Th 
Huntsville’ (Madison) Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstNat.B’k and W.R.Rison&Co., b’kers. 
ton* ( Reu ben Chapman 
p (Mobile) 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the Bradstreet Co. @. F. MEATING 
Montgomery (Mon OLY) ..--.00---G. F. 

Tefers to Farley National Bank and Griel Bros. & 
Co. Atterney for Attorneys’ National Clearing 
House, Commercial Law A ation, &c. 

Jeftries & Jeffries 





( 
Tascumbia* Cenere.. 
Tuskegee" (Macon) . 
Uniontown* (Perry). 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix* (Maricopa)... +seeeeee.Jd. H. Kibbor 

Robert E ge 
C. Staehie 


- gpbary 





ARKANSAS. 


City* Come. ae Soe 
(Benton). ---Mauck infeny 
Palmer & Greenlee 
BERIT). ccccccceeccoessee< J. E. Cravens 
D'Arcy & Vaughn 
Jesse B. Movre 
RARER. ccccccccqccoss L. W. Gregg 


in 
Refers to theBank of Fayetteville. 
Fort Smith* (Sebastian) 
ig ag ‘BOLES. Refers to American Nat’! Bank. 
. E. JACKSON. Refers to Merchants’ Bank of 
Fort Smith. 
Hot * (Garland) 
GEORGE G. LATTA. Refers to Arkansas National 
Bank of Hot Spiag- 
SUMPTER & SUMPTER. Refer to Arkansas Na- 
Te YF 
to Citizens’ Bank and 


w. 
Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Ridge. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno* (Fresno 
Healds § Gene 
Los An (Los 
4 ARION BROO 
Refers to 


W. HL NWOLMES & CO.1 207 North Main st Refer 


) 
, ox-U. 8. District-Attorney. 
Bank. 


Los Angeles. 
st. Commercial 
specialties; sixteen 


weLLs, 0 WORKS & LE LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 
California. 


» for National Bank of 
fo to Fw ational Bank, N 


ational Bank of 
ational Bank. 


$s. P MULFORD, 223 North Spring 
probate law practice, 


( 
Oakland* (Alameda)......... coccccose cones W. F. Arm 


Pasadena (Los Angeles) 


Pomona (Los Angeles)..............- 
Riverside’ (Riverside) 

Sacramento* (Sacramento) Robt. 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........ F, 
San Diego* (San Diego) 


SAN FRANCISCO* (San Francisco) 

EMMONS & EMMONS. Attorneys for the Emmons 
Associated Law Offices of San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle and ‘Tacoma 

FOX & GRAY, Pacitic Mutual Bldg, 508 Mon 
st. Collection departwent under spec 
agement oe card front page.) 

San Jose* (Santa Clara Nicholas Bowden 
San Luis Obispo* (San LnisObispo). Wilcoxon & Bouldin 
Santa Ana* (Orange) Ray Billings) 
Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbara)............. E. B. 
Santa Cruz* (Santa Cruz).............. E. L. Williams 
O. H. Hoag 
Joshua B. by 4 
—_ & Allen 
Woodland « (Yolo) Paaatnebadsdudnadcassciind F. E. Baker 


Lachlan 
Haskell & Meyer 
neon A° 


ery 
man- 


COLORADO. 


Aspen* (Pitkin) 
Colorado Springs* (El Paso) 
JAS. E. McINTYRE. Refers to First National Bank 
and El me ad Bank 
Cripple Creek (E 
OR RIVER.’ COLLECTION AGENCY & Attorneys at 
Law. W. 3S. Driver, manager. Bentley & 
Weymooth, attorneys. 
Denver* (Arapahoe) 
BETTS & RINKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer * 
City National Bank. (See card on on ~ 
GEORG rs REDD, 402 Equitable Bldg. Kete 
First National Bank of Denver. 
Greeley* 
Gunnison (Gunnison) 
Lead ville* (Lake) 
Montrose* COGN < cnc ccccccncececesces F. 


ray) 
Photlor (Pr (Pueblo) . FRED. BETTS 
Refers to the First and. Pueblo National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport’ (Fairfield) 

809 Franklin Block. Refer to Sain Nat. B’k. 
East Haddam (Middlesex) E 
Greenwich (Fairfield) 
Hartford* (Hartford) ......... 

345 Main street. Commercial law and ——. 
Meriden (New Haven) 
Middletown (Middlesex) . . 

Collections and commercial 


Nangatack (New Haven John M. Sweeney 
Refers to the So National Bank. 

New Haven* (New H 
ae ARMSTRONG, , Church st. Refers to 


ational Ban 
William A. Wright, First National Bank Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 
Haven bank. 
New London (New London) 
Norwalk (Fairfield) 


(New Haven) 
Willimantic (Windham) Andrew J. Bowen 
Refers to Windham National Bank of ba 2 ee 
(Hartford I.W.S 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 4% st. Mercantile collec- 
tions a specialty. Refers te Central National 
LB 2 Se eousyen fe 472 Lonistene ave. Refers 


Farmers’ an Feit, 
CLARENCE A. BRANDENSURG. ais 412 Fifth St., 3 
Mercantile ections and corporation law 
ities. Refers to Second National Bank. 
0 ee 472 Louisiana ave. Commercial 
and collections aspecialty. Refers to Na- 

k of the Republic. 

ERNEST | “WOLTZMAN, Bal Bldg. Commercial 


d.) 
HUBERT E PECK, 6% oy F F. a N. W. Expert in 
Patent Causes. (See card.) 
Ralston & Siddons, 1333 F. st. Refer to West 
End National Kank and Union Savings Bank. 
WILLIAMSON & SMITH, Warder Building. Prac- 
tice before courte. Refer to Rf acy 
tons & Trust Co. and West End Nat’! 


FLORIDA. 


THOS. 


H. C. Hicks 

H. K. OLLIPHANT 

attention to commercial and real estate law. 
to court officers and basiness houses here. 





Cedar (Levy) Lutterloh, Ashby & Davis 


, sae ee Scecescatesounansees E. E. Voyle 
Me OUNCAN CAN U eLETCHER. Attorney for First Nat 
Bank of Florida. 


as Kongo -—p Cetiaee and commercial 
itigation given prompt and special attention. 
Notary Pubiic. *Depositions carefully taken. 
Refers to State Bank of Florida or any whole 
sale house in city. Att'y for R. G. tet 
Hamilton) 


Ref Exchange Bank, Athens, anda leading 
ers to Exc 
business bouses. - 

Atlanta* (Fulton) 

JOHN S. CANDLER. Refers to Atlanta Nat'l Bank. 

GLENN & ROUNDTREE, 401-404 Temple Court. 
Refer to any bank in Atlanta. 

* (Richmond) 

SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to Capt. Chas. E. 
Coffin, cashier National onary Bank; C. E. 
Clark, stocks, bonds, etc.; Anderson, 
Gen. Mgr. “hit, all of Augusta. 

Law Association, 


P.R. & W.C 
Attorney for Comm 


A 


£ 
Refers to Buena Vista Loan & Saving 
Carrollton* (Carroll) 


(Bartow 
Refers to iret National Bank. 
Celambus’ (Muskogee)............------ J. H. Worrill 
— (Dooly) Z. A. Littlejohn 
Witeaaae 1B’k, or any merchantin town. 
McCutchen & Sch 


eens 
Jeasup* ( W' 


Lumpkin* (Stewart) E. T. Hickey 
en eenate Cenaty ane Deen Sp 
ernme on aR 


ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
for Macon Construction Co. 

JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Bank. 


( ) 
Refers to G. Bell & Co. and H. C. 
both at this place and Dun & Co. and 
agencies. 
Thomasville* (Thomas) .......MacIn & Maclin’ 
Valdosta* (Lowndes) ..... «+++<--POW! B. 
bate =A (Ware) OOMER & REYNOLDS 
Attorneys for First Nat'l B’k and South Ga. Bank. 
Waynesboro* (Burke) Lawson, Callaway & Scales 
IDAHO. 


Bete le jaa) 
“MERCURIUS” COMMERCIAL AGENCY. Wolter- 
beek & Co. its. Collections Mi 


.-Ralph P Quarles 
eencecececesecescensds We AVOIS 
ILLINOIS. 
Abingdon (Knox) Dennis 
Alton (Madion) jpeseceneces coouces eee 
fates Cae ooster & Hawes 
Arcola ( Mattoon 


eee eeeeeecenee 
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Carthage* (Hancock)...............--- & Son | Wauke, Lake)......--.-.200+++- Weotle & Arnold 

ee (Champaign).......... Tackett & & Gillespie Whitehall, PP anos gb EAS TTR SY W. F. WYATT Oherabes® Tkersbess 

Chenoa (McLean)..............-+-+-- joomington General pract ce. Collections given special s service. 

CAVALIER “G” ANDERSON, 1208 Chamber of Com- | Woodstock MoHlenry)......sc-rs..-- Joslyn & Casey 

. amber of Com- | Woodstock” Mctenry).......-.+--+.-- 
Gallet ~ practice. _— a. Yorkville* (Kendall)....................- J. Fitzgeral “ é 
lection — er to the Northern port* (Scott) ooo T. 
Trust " INDIANA. Decorah* (Winneshiek)................ H. $ Marty 
sonn’s COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity | Anderson (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee | Denison* (Crawford)....... teveeeesseneees J. P. Commer 
Clifford & More, Attorneys an Angele: | (Steuben)........-..+-.00+- Emmet A. Bravum | Des Moines* (Polk) 
Geemalins. Coomacrctel tow’ aul eabieelions, yeni y ~~ ppnmgneane +++--eeeee, See Plymouth CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to Towa National 
rd.) Auburn* (De Kalb) ................-..- W.L. eld alley Nati Banks and 
cRAtTY 6 BROS., GRAY, MacLAREN, JARVIS & | Bourbon (Marshall).......... snceseeees. See Plymouth E. T. MORRIS, successor to Smith & Morris, Ry 
—- D, ~- urity Bldg, gia <4 Cambridge Ler Warnes scecccoooseces Gon A. at ~ owt yh German National Bank. 
— ational Ban yon & Cambridge City (Wayne)............-. - aque* (Dubuque). .................. ws 
C. A. Mort ll & Co., C. H. Fargo & Co., Bush Columbia Cit ? Awnitiey) etneeeenersecess BE. K. Strong | Eldora* (Hardin) ..................... arlee lt ae 
Simmons ‘ Co., Cook, Lyman & Seixas. De- | Columbus" ( artholomew)........-.- John W. Morgan Refers to City State Bank and Hardin a Ce, Bank 
itions taken before Josiah Craity, Notary | Crawfordsville* (Montgomery)....... Ristine & Ristine | Ewmetaburg* (Palo Alto)..... MoCarthy & Linderman 
blic, Room 1309 Security Building. Decatur* (Adams)..........--..--.-+- Mann & Beatty | Fairfield* (Jefferson) ................ Dovid B. Wilson 
DOWE, WOOD & NEWMAN, Chicago Stock Ex- Refer to Decatur National — Refers to the First National Bank of F airfield, 
change. orn and corporation law. Col- | Elkhart (Elkhart) .... tate & Chamberlain | Fort Dodge* (Webster)................ JOHN DOUD, Jr, 
ard.) Elwood (Madison) .........-....-.-.---. H. F. WILLKIE Refers to the First National Bank. 
JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber mene eeeee Deenangs Bank. Fort Madison* (Lee)............4 Jobn D. M. Hamilton 
S. - —~ soe ay -_ a gat tat = dae pw mer ‘tls. orceccess eecccccccoss S. Gilliland 
re estate law. ial experience in inso! arm Eee -neensenns nnell* (Poweshiek). ............... Haines & 
- vency, litigation Syl eet References: | ¥ort Wayne* (Allen). .-.......--. ZoiiAns a WORDEN Hamburg* (Fremont)............ Hammond & — 
American Trust & Savings Bank, Washburn Refer to Hamilton National bank lowa City (Johnson) ................- Ranck & Wade 
& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- | Frankfort* (Clinton). ........--.-++-+++- *% bh C + a IY HEMI noi 50 ocucsatanscengeds W. D. Patterson 
lett & Co., Chicago, and special references, | Frankton (Madison) ...........----+--2- Farlow | Knoxville” (Marion) .................... 8. C. Johnsog 
bank or mercantile in any city. Goshen* (Elkhart) ....-.-.-----+-0+++-+ E. %. Mummert Le Mars* (Plymouth)..........-......... E. T. om 
OGDEN, BLAKELY & HOLCOMB, 77 Clark st. Cor- | Greentield* (Hancock)....-.....--++++++ Marsh & Cook Refers to Firet National Bank. 
poration, commercial and insurance law. Coun- | Greensburg* (Decatur)... .....-.--+-+-- M.D. Tackett | Maquoketa* (Jackson...............-.- G. L. JOHNSON 
sel for The Lloyds Co. Hartford City* (Black ford).............¢ John A. Remy efers to First National Bank of Maquoketa 

Chillicothe (Peoria) ..........-...-...-- Send to Peoria Huntington* (Huntington) ...........+.+-- B. F. Tback Marengo” (Towa) .......scccsccccccscesese ; 

Danvers (McLean)............------- See Bloomington we (Marton) Refers to the Marengo Savings Bank. 

Danville: (Vermillion). . WM. A. YOUNG HEROD & HEROD, Rooms 14-17 Fletcher Bank Bldg. | Marion* (Linn)..................4 Send to Tipten, lowa 
Collections a specialty. 25 years experience. Re Refer to any bank in the city Marshalltown (Marshall)............... ). L. Bintord 
fers to First National and Palmer National Banks. KERN & BAILEY. Refer to State Bank of Indiana. | Mason City* (Cerro Gordo)....... “Biyine’ & M 

Decatur* (Macon)..............-.-- CHARLES J. COLE MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club | Mount Ayr* (Ringgold) sotweseceteees F.C. Mc Masters 


Refers to ponent National Bank. 





Efingham* CEftinghs ec iaabaenpent tight E Bros 
i nthdabankesenwn oe jolene E. C. Lovell 
ED sn cccnssoncovcconuens Send to Peoria. 
Freeport* (Stephenson).........-.-.... W. N. Cronkrite 
Refers to German Bank of Freeport. 
Gulenet™ (Je Davies)..........-....... Baum & Leekley 
Galesburg* (Knox).....-. Williams, Lawrence & Welsh 
Greenup (Cumberland)............... Send to Mattoon 
OO ee Fred S Potter 
i eer John Blackner 
di mye SS eet: Richard Yates 
PD, cckcceckebsechsenentact McCAULL BROS. 
Rooms 7 . 8 and 9, Young Building. Refer to Will 
County National Bank. 
Kewanee (Henry).........--...------- Blish & Lawson 
OS Eee See Bloomington 
Lexin, 0 8 SEE: See a= 
I icuciceepbehencsnmeanael 8. L. Wallace 
Refers to German-American Nat'l Bank of Lincoln. 
Macomb* (McDonough).............-.- Agnew & Vose 
Marion* (Williamson)................. Geo. W. Young 


Mattoon (Coles 
Moline (Roc 


) Andrews & Vause 
sey be to —, bank in — or Coles er. 
k Island). " Elmer E. M 


nme. (a Salile).....2. cccccc--ccccceeee- H. G. Cook 





penaonal City Ban! 
(ager) bee cdwecdtecdvesoossss 
Paxton" (Ford) -... 
Pekin* (Tazewell) 
Refers to any bank in the city. 
Peoria* ) 

BRISTOL MERCANTILE AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
a Treas. pacee meg i Il. 
General Counsel. 

HENRY C. FULLER and RICHARD 4. RADLEY. At 
torneys for Anthony Loan & Trust Co. 

ee seas) 
Denccnerenesacnoceve r. 
Refers to Ricker National 
Rantoul (Champaign)................-. Thomas J. Roth 
Ridgway | cpiimnsoned & Wiedemann 
* (Winne) it & McEvoy 





L. 
Refers to the Bank of Schuyler County. 
Saybrook (McLean 
en byl (Shelby 





aenaaunees (Sangamon ici aniet 
Practice in State and Federal 
tention to aaa. real estate, ition and 
commercial law. Wn A te gua es arine Bank 
and Ridgely National Bank. 
Streator (LaSalle). ...........-00------ Walter Reeves 
| cette preteere Eeresmcaior wccesihal J Hudson 
Sumner eutiiwhnnebaamnealel no. W. Stanley 
ee a ancckiinwnediemenmnl . W. Dunten 
ee | E anone sopace Ricks & Creighton 
fer toH. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, of this place. 
Pelete” (emberiand).....-.- sepente ---W. 8, Everhart 
lalia* hee peseetésipbrunanapebion . Henry 
Waterloot (Monroe)... ...c0c0ssececes Morrison 


Idg. Practice in Federal, State and Supreme 
Courts. Commercial and corporation law. Col 
lection de: artment. Stenographers, Notaries 
and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 
all Indianapolis banks; Armour & Co., Chic 
H. B. Claflin Co. and Hanover Nat. Bank, N Y 

SPAHR & KINGSBURY. Collections and Commer 


cial law. 
DE TR isenccconscctenmeteche See Plymouth 
Kendallville a pasécuecconssanshe ‘Lheo. L. Graves 
Kokomo* (Howard). . -Blacklidge & Shirley 


Lafayette iene WILBUR F. SEVERSON 
Refers to the —s National and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Banks. 


La Porte* (La Porte).............- Samnel E. Williams 
sport Le eereres: N & Myers 
Masten (Gramt).....c.cccccccecose a & Fri 
Mount Vernon* ee peascenesccnese London 
Muncie* (Delaware) .......... ELLIS & WALTEROUSE 


5 Refer to mie Citizens’ National Ban 
Nappanee (Elkhart)... 
New Albany* (Floyd) .. 










-Mitehell & McCiintie 


al —- owspnes on 6 oe 

iymouth* (Marshall ----.Harley can 

Portland (Jay).......-.----++0+s00-- Bailey % Whipple 
Refer to the Citizens’ aan. 

Princeton* (Gibson) ...............-+.- Land & Gamble 

Rensselaer* (Jasper) ......-..-.-..+++--- 





T 
Terre Haute* (Vigo)............. BEECHER al ELLEY 
ve Refer to National S 2. 
lparaiso* (Porter) ..........-..-+--+-- Pinney 
Versailles* (Ripley)............----- Adam Stockin 
Refers | to Batesville (Ind.) B’k and Versailles B’k. 
LA. Picnccnccescsenceeenss oa Keith 
abash* (Wabash)................-..-.- ver Bogue 
Walnut ( D  pcckbncscbsudsessoedd See Pl ith 
inamac* (Pulaski) ............--.--+s-++- Nye & Nye 


Hate weer ewe senna! 


C. Thompess 
= oiGreck ation) Wanhison 0. SHEPARD 
“Collect anywhere in the Terri 


erritory. 
Nowata (Cherokee Nation).........-... J. A. Tillotson 
Refers to J. os Campbell, merchant. 
Cusese Ceptete iene eensessaentnl 


South McAlester (Ghoctaw Nation). GROVE’ SHEPARD 
Tahlequah (Cherokee).............--- «+--+ . Parks 
Refers to Bank of ae & and 8. i. Mayes, 
Principal Chief Cherokee 
Vinita (Cherokee Nation).SHEPARD, GROVE & WILSON 


IOWA. 


eee eee meter een eeeeenenne 


) 
i eee 
* (Des Moines)............ le 
ma =<-...... oy i Gog 
Refers to riysed National Bank of Caroll. 
ALBERT T. COOPER, Security Savings Bank Bldg. 
Refers to Cedar National Bank 





W.L. CRISSMAN. Refers to Cedar Rapids National 
Bank and Security Savings Bank. 


Muscatine* (Muscatine) 
Thomas Brown. Refers to First National Bank, 
H.C. Madden. Refers to Cook, Musser&(o. b’kers, 


Refer to First National Bank of a . 

Sheldon (O’ Brien) «.......0..---cccccess 1. N. McINTIRE 
First National Bank Building. 

Shenandoah (Page . B. Jennings 
Refers to First Nat'l and Shenandoah Nat'] Banks. 

Sigourney* cream eocccccccecccooceces G. D. Woodia 


Sioux 1 BROWN yf 
ROWN,C City = “d Bldg. Refers to Secur- 

rity National Bank 
Commercial liti and col- 


—_ DOUGHTY. gation 
lections. Refers to Northwestern Nat. Bank. 


7 -Chas. B. Halliday 
Refers to Commercial National Bank of Waterloo. 


Waverly* (Bremer) ............... Edward L. Smalley 
Ww eter Clty "lauiinen) ee Wesley Martin 
e * (Hamilton)...... eccccece i 
Win cat A ye sceudbinchavonens A.W.C ri . Weeks 

KANSAS. 
Abilene* (Dickinson) ....... «+... Stam & Hord 
Anthony (Harper) .............. -Huston & —— 
Arkansas (Cowley)..........-.- 

Atchison* (A )..«000---H. M. & W. in Jacke 

Belleville* (Republic).......... soscocccce We & 
Danccouesosessces caseccees A. @ Mend 
Bird City (Cheyenne)........... eccceece R. M. Fraker 
Buffalo (Wilson)........... -" Bimer A. Runyan 
Refers to the Commercial National Bank of Inde- 

dence, Kan. 
* (Coffey) ..........++++-+0---- EB. M. Connal 
Colby (Thomas). ..............+-+s000++ Joseph A. Gill 
fers to the Farmers & Merchants’ Bank. 
Columbus (Cherokee). ..... eensesoccsec~ J.P. Perkins 
P CORBRE) .occcccccccces & Alexander 
Cotten wood Falls* (Chase) ..............Johnston Bros 
Council Grove* (Morris)........ GEO. P. MOREHOUSE 
City Attorney. Refers to Morris Coun 

Dighton* (Lane).............-----++--+- J. a 





Refers to First National Bank —— —. ee 


Barton) ...... cotase éccoes Oe 


Brown) ..... puccrencssggeesess B oenahale 

= amen éveceesa yin 

cane ccctcednccoseeasce de A. DADE 

cocsesecesces ide & Gleason 

sb snebesebegbecgeuseah Vs seme 
Seamer {7 


ccvceesonoelitiion: & 1A 





cccccccecccocscces We G. 


iil 


ccencccccssccccccccees We He 









Mashma (Chickasaw) ..cccccccsccccccccses W. P. Perrin 
PTY CEs dais cocneccevsttabeedenane M. P. Webb 
SOHN GIN, co acicccdesivcecsebens H. 8. Winslow * 
Osage* (Mitchell). . occcccccccccccees A. KE. Roberts 
Uskaloosa* (M ahaska). pavestadaveds amine James A. Rice 
Ottumwa* (Wapello)............... McElroy & Roberts 
Preston (Jackson) ......... .. ....Send to Maquoketa 
Rook Rapids* (Lyon).............. J.K.P Thompson 
Rock Valley (Sioux)...............s000. O. G. Reiniger 
Refers to the State Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) ..................-- Helsell & Grier 
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Lineoln* (Linco Geo. D. A 
Sa saline Valley B’k and Lincoln State B’k. 
«oes---Jones & Jones 


* (Osborn 
a. to T. v4 Walker, president First Nat Br. 
klin) 7 e 7 ha 


fialina’* (Saline) 
Santa Fe* (Haskell) ........+0++ccecees+- 
's ee Hagan & ga 


Smith R. M. Pickler 
Mockton* (Rooks) .........0++ssseeeseee- J, R. BROBST 
Reference: Jay J. Smith, banker. 

ka* (Shawnee) DOBBS & STOKER 
Central Nat. Bank —)e- fer to Firat, Merchants’ 
and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The 

Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., all of Topeka. 
Wa Keeney* (Trego) Lee Monroe 
Washington’ (Washington) Powell & Pawel] 
$ W.H. Staffelbach 


Wie awi 
W. A. AYRES, 209 North Main st. Refers to Com- 
mercial Bunk, Roys Wholesale ProduceCo.. ete. 
Winfield* (Crowley) F.C. Hunt 
Yates Center* (Woodson).......... ---Ira N. Gardiner 


KENTUCKY. 


Ashland (Boyd)... ......--+..+seceees D. W. Steele, Jr. 
Refers to —y —A — Bank of Ashland. 
Bowling Green* (W 7 
e Giestenh..... & Simmons 
Falmouth’ (Pendleton) Guy H. Fossitt 
Refers without permission to Pendleton Bank 
D. W. Lindsey 
H. D. Gre. gory 
William Rankin 
Refers to Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Co. ‘nn 
Henderson Cotton Mills. 
Lexington* (Fayette) ................ cccccccA, FT. Masa 
OARNETT, MILLER A BARNETT, Cor 
sts. Attorneys for for Louisville Bank 
German Bank. 
ge Commercial naa dt dy and corporation 


msent BRANDEIS, Room 80, Louisville Trust 
“Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 


------R. O. Hester 
Milton Johnson 


. Wood 
ay - (Camp’ ed “ WILL H. LYONS 
bes ay “German and First Nat'l Banks- 


it & Market 
Co. and 


(Davi 
GEORGE. Ww. TOULY. (Late U.S. Attorney, District 
of Kentucky). Practice in State and Federal 
Courts. Refers to First National Bank. 
. B. RUDD. Refers to the De : Bank 
* (McCracken) S. E. MOSS 
Practice = all State and Federal Courts. Refers 


ison vis Cobb 
Refers to Richmond National Bank. 
Bussellville* (Logan) REPRE & .---.J3. B. Coffman 
* ( 
Taylorsville" (Spencer) 
Refers b es to Bank of Taylorsville. 
Versailles ( Td) ..........--e00---Field McLeod 
West Liberty* “Mons an) John P. Salyer 
Refers to Mount’ Sterling National Bank and Ex- 


change Bank. 
Winchester* (Clark).................Beekner & Jouett 


LOUISIANA. 


as 4 I oiviniticit nti a vucdedic 8. T. Baird 
Refers to Bastrop State Bank and Merchants & 
sy wo rg Monroe. Read 
uge* ( aton Rouge)..... & Goodale 
Clinton (East Feliciana) W. F. Kernan 
— to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 
Bank, New Orleans. 
Donaldson ville 
Marksville* (A voyelles) William Hall 
Refers to R. G. ‘eons & Co., New Coleen, La. 
Monroe- merges D. M. Sh 
New Orleans* (Orleans) 
MOORE & ‘DUFOUR, 630 Commercial Place. New 
Orleans and New York references furnished on 


wenticK a & MERRICK 220 Carondelet st. Refer 
to Hibernia Nat'l, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 


New wa KY 
A. a ERS, 606 Gravier st. Commercial law 
= collections, Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 


Metropolitan k. 
C. 0. WILCOX, Law & Collection Offices, Crescent 
Ins. Bldg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank 
JOSEPH N. WOU ON. oo aoe te 307 Liverpool 
4 to v 
& Globe me Commercial and corporation 


practice. card.) 
Rayville" ( Richiand) 
Shreveport* (Caddo 


Dewees 


Auburn* ( 


aig 0c) 
Biddeford* (York) \ 
Brunswick (Cumberland) ............... 
Calais" (Washington)... . 

R. Gardner, J nudge of Probate. 
Cherry bel Wasaga Fred L Gampbell 
b) eld ( Deessene sneak 
Dexter woes wy Coeebe 
iON 4. McFAUL 


East = 
ay. to any k in city or any omy official. 
Farmington* (Frank) =) E. O. Greenleaf 
Refers to First Nat'l B’k and Franklin Oo. Sav. B’k. 
Fort Fairfield (Aroostook) Herbert T. Powers 
Refers to Fort — National Bank 
Gardiner (Kennebec George W. Haselton 
County oo . Refers to —— hante’ Nat'l B’k. 
Houlton* (Aroostoo! MES ARCHIBALD 
Commercial lawyer and ey — A Refers to 
First National . of Houlton. 
Lewiston ( Androscoggi 
Oldtown joao ot) Clarence Scott 
Refers to Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Oldtown. 
Pittston (Kennebec) .................8end to Gardiner 
Portland* (Cumberland) genceace .GEO. F. NOYES 
98 Exchange st. my to Portland Savings 
and Canal National Bank 
Randolph (Kennebec)....... ....Send to Gardiner 
Rockland* 0 0. E. & A. vt $x 


MARYLAND. 
Annapolis* (Anne mg Frank H. Stockett 


paw. HH. RALEIGH, X Hopkins Pi ——y “4 
10 Ho ace, 
ta’ Protective it & Collection 4 


ae Notary. ene eee G. 
Refers to People’s 
erchante Nat. Bank, Nat'l Exchange 
Beek’ and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank. 
EDWIN HARVIE SMITH, ‘Daily Record” Building. 
Counsel Taxpayers’ Association. Refers to 
Fudelit & Deposit Co. of Maryland. 
UNITED LAW & COLLECTION ASS’N, 649 and 651 
uitable Bldg. Mercantile law and collections. 
Daliam & Rouse 
-. Wm. 0. se 


L. Marshall Haines 

) BAKER JOHNSON 

Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

Armstrong & Scott 

Gordon Tull 

Refers to Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfield. 


A. P. Barnes 

Cc wet E. Fink 

Refers to First National Bank of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams (Berkshire) . H 
Amesbury (Essex) Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst (Hapmshire) Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester)......... Send to Fitch 
Attleboro (Bristol) Phili — by 
Barnstable* ( Barnstable) . & Day 
BOSTON* (Suffolk) 
JOHN E. ABBOTT, 85 Devonshire street. Refers to 
International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


bankers. 
HERBERT L. BAKER, 178 Desenshine st. Refers to 
wa, National Ban 
A. S, 67 Eauiteble Building. Refers to 
a Bank of Westboro. 
1onn WASKELL poy ._~ Bldg. 244 Wash- 


(See card front page. 
CARPENTER a fowee 1 10 Trent ot. Commercial 
d corporation law. Refer to Old Colony 


Trost Co. 

FARNSWORTH & CONANT, Sears Bldg. Collections 
a specialty. Reference:—Freeman’s National 
Bank and Hamiltun Natonal Bank, Boston. 

JAS. — GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
ican Powder Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 
J. B. Lewis Shoe Co. 

MERCANTILE LAW CO., 56 Bedford street. B. K. 
Moore, Presiden t. Kendall, Moore & 


Boston—Continued. 
MOULTON, LORING & oa. 31 State st. 
to Old Colony Trust Co. and the 








soalliee Orleans,and First N .B.,Chic. 


Burbank, 
Genenal Seaneal, Refer to Mount Vernon 
National Bank. (See card.) 


Refer 
Globe Na- 
tional 
READ’S — S Lg ir AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
shire st. H. Read, A 


Brockton 
Brookfield ( 
Cambridge* Middiesen) 





ye tone te 
Hampshire) . 


Fall River  * ~~ eomepedeonenengnetee ~* & 
Fitch’ ( 


WARLES ‘H. BLO 
as H. BLOOD. Specialty — Depositions, 
Cane. © Gave . Refers to Wachusett National 


Gloucester (Essex).............-.+----Chas. A. 


ats cas Demat 
Besex).........---------.---.John J. Winn 

---------JOHN R. CALLAHAN 
rereveereee- Ch 


Ayre 


bridge R. Anderson 

Send to Holyoke 

WALLAC 7 = 1 Collections prom at- 
promptly 

D. E. WEBSTER. 

Bristol) 


Refers to First National Bank. 
G. Ay ~ - 


orcester 
Refer to any bank or business 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian* (Lenawee 


Charles D. Long, C. J. 


ETROIT* (Wasa) 
GRECE & HALL, Dime oe Ly Bldg. Practice 
in all the State and Federal Courts. Prompt 
ij and commercial 


a pe te ae 
to McLellan & Anderson Sav. B 
WM. L. OANUARY. 12 sone Block. Send de- 
tailed statement with each claim, to secure 
rompt we wires prompt remittance. Refers 


Gen. R. 
SAYLES & SAYLES, lu i) Butler — Commercial, 
and real estate la: 
SULLIVAN & — Whitney Opere Mens Block. 
Refer to S Savings Bank. (See card.) 
Eaton Rapids (Eston) eseccoeces esncdosus J. M, 
Fint* (Genesec)...........0----.----ccce--d+ Be Laing 
Frankfort Ganaie).. E. Chandler 
Fremont (Neway A. Miller 
Refers to H. San lumber in oad Pear- 
son Bros., dry goods. 
Gladwin* (Gladwin) 
Grand Ledge (Eaton) 
Cassius Alexander, vice-president and attorney 
State Savin, ~s Bank. 


GreeOLTWOOD & Bi & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 28, 29_ 30 and 31 
= ee me Building. Refer to Old National 


TAGGART, oKNAPPEN WE DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Bidg. sabes Cor- 
poration ration, commercial asvent jections. Refer 
Grand Rapids National Bank 
Hancock (Hou engae R. T. Looney 
Refers to the National Bank of Hou —. 


Marquette* 

Midland* ag 

Mount Pleasant* (Isabella a) . A. Sanford 

Refers to Exchange Savings Bank of Mt. Pleasant. 

ag * (Muskegon) MacDONALD 
( ) 
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— 
(Allegan) ............------+-- H. y+ ton | Kirkeville* (Adair)..................:0---- J.C. Storm | Nebraska City* ee eeecsccsese cece. 0. W, 
Petoskey (Emmet)...............--...+--- . * (Lafayette)................ J. B. Shelwalter | Norfolk* (M eeheateal ew unas 
Refer thal & Son and First State ioe SY MONE... ccanscceecenananenttee B. E. Guthrie Refers to the 2 orfolk National Bank. TiWen 
itiac* ( RAR: Jos. Marshfield* (Webster)..................... J.P. Smith | North Platte* (Lincoln)...... miludawées Fa 8. Hooping 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).............. ahene M. Gleason Refers to State Bank of Marshfield. Oakdale* (Antelope)....... eoscennccecess MB 
Refers to the Commercial Ban Maysville ( alb)..............Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. * (Douglas) Pate 
Romeo ( a ae ae ae a C. THORINGTON | Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Mudd & 4 and G. H. BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block, 
ware to Citizens’ National Bank. Mexico* (Andrain).-.-..0.-..--0+00+3: Frank and Equity litigation. " Refer to emmmer 
Saginaw w) eT eee) ---- 000 Saving Notary Pubiic. — 
ee bE OREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- 0 (Newton)..... 


tices in all courts. Collections and commercial 
law a aaey. Thoroughly equip colleo- 
tion department. Refers to Second National 
a ee Savings Bank of East ae. 









Sand Beach ( TEE EN BE. s L. Hal 
Sault Ste. Marie* (Chi biiiescains ani ‘Cady 
‘ a "~~ the Firs wivoal Bank at a? place. 4 
Sturgis (St. eee n 
Three Rivers (St. sone? RR. Pealer & Geo, OE tiller 
Traverse City* (G Traverse) .-.P. C. Gilbert 
West Bay - CRAG) ocwcccescce ~ See Ba City 
West Branch* (O 
Ypsilanti (W: a... ..-D. C. Griffin 
MINNESOTA. 
FR aE = John M. Martin 
Refers to the Norman County Bank of Ada. 
ee See at }. Stacy 
Alden (Preebora) ............. 20.000. . Latoureil 
Refers to State Bank of Alden. 
Austin* (Mower)..............-.....- yman D. Baird 
Brainerd (Crow Wing) ............... C. E. Chi eld 
Can eg Medicine)........... Geo. Fi 
Pa 


) 

RICHARDS & CRANDALL, 301-302 Burrows Bldg. 
Col we and commercial business. Highest 
Frade re ‘erences furnished on request. 

RICHA RDSON & DAY. Commercial and ana 
collections a specialty. Refer to any bank in 
——_. and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. 





) Jos. 
Refers to alatthews State B’k & Lake Benton News. 


EE ccccocsnncececess J.D. Van Dyke 
to* (Blue Eartht).............. W. L. Comstock 


Minnea) in) 
MERRICK & MERRICK, 736 to 738 Lumber Ex- 





\. Commercial, corporation and insur- 
ance law. Collections a specialty. Refer to 
the Metropolitan Trust Co. 

Montevideo* (Chippewa) .........-.. mi oy Smith 
os a = wcccccccccceccccse - ae a 4 
Redwing* R= O ohnson 
OS eae B n 

Saint Cloud* (Stearns). .............. Geo. H. Res 
Saint James™ (Watonwan) --....W. S. Hammond 
St. Pauls ( Wsccccesncocsnceseess J. F. HILSCHER 

412 New York Life Build'g. 

National k. 
St. Peter* (Nicollet) 
Stillwater 
Winona* ( 

Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Aberdeen* (Monroe). ...........-..----0--- G. C. Paine 


Bay St. Louis* (Hancock) 
Bowers & Chaffe. Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. 
John Leland Henderson. Refers to R. G. Dun & 
a New Orleans (La.) Canal & Banking Co. 


Ganten* (Matissn).....cccccoccccccccecesee q 
Greenville* (Washington) ............-. Alfred H. Stone 
Greenwood‘ (Leflore) ............--....-- 8. R. Coleman 
Spring* (Marshall)................... R. F. Fant 
Jackson” ( | eee Brame & Alexander 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) .......... Cochran & Bozeman 
Matchez* (Adams)..................- Ernest E. Brown 


Rosedale* (Bolivar) 

CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS. Refer to Bank 
of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott is presi- 
dent. (See card.) 

Vicksburg* (Warren)....... aR | & McCabe 
Williamsburg‘ (Covington)...............0. 0. Napier 


MISSOURI. 
wenbe «3 P. Norman 





gO a ee CA . Denton 
Cameron (Clinton)...............- Turney & Goodrich 
Carroliton 


i” Losier, Painter & Morris 





enry J 
F fo ea William H. Johnson 
- Dun & Co. and a — — 
Gainesville* (Ozark).........-.-..----- 
Attorney for Bank of Gainesville. 
Worth 


) 30 
Refers to Farmers & Merchants’ B’k of Hannibal. 
lence (Jackson) .........-.-.- Jno. N. Southern 


J.C. Fisher 
Galen & A. E. Spencer 





KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) 
CHAS. F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and 
corporation law. Refers to any bank. 


Platte City* (Platte) ... : 

Poplar Blaff* (Butler) .. E. 
Refers to any business house in Poplar Bluft. 

PURE GCN ain ois de nec ccvcccctncnyss J. B. EVANS 
Special attention to collections and the negotiation 
of prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors 
17 years’ experience. Refer to — of Princeton. 

BN ee CI, on con ccccvanssocunad Geo. P. Huckeby 
——e Rich Hill Bank and Farmers & Merch- 
ants’ 

St. Joseph* (Buchanan) isaneed STAUBER & CRANDALL 
German-American Bark Building. 





8T. LOUL 

JAMES | M. Lone, os Building. Reference: 
Fourth National Ban 

ates . ry 4 ™. ‘North Third st. Attorneys 


PARKS, HOPKINS | as STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. 
fer in St. Louis to St. Louis Dairy Co.. 
Smith & Sons Grocery Co., Steinwender, Stef- 
& Co., and any J udge or Bank. Refer- 
ences elsewhere on application. 


Savannah* (Andrew)....... ----- Allen, Hine & Tilson 
* (Pettis) 


ALLEN & BARRETT. Kefer to Third Nat'l Bank. 

SANGREE & LAMM. Refer to Sedalia Nat'l Bank. 
ery pane oapcds cecneccecensoasned 8 oo 
Springfield* (Greene) .................. .U. 
Stewarteville (De Kalb) ................. - B. F. Clar' 
a a C. A. Ragland 

Refers to the Cedar Cumy Bank. 

ee ecccccccccccccecccccoccccs T.8. 

SIE CETERA ccccccccccccoceecesceses w. +> Clark 
Unionville* (Putnam)........ 


rrr r rer rrr rei rer 


Webb City (Jasper)............. ««.. Wittich & Seven 
MONTANA. 
Billings* (Yellowstone).............-..---- G. A. Lane 
Bozeman* (Gallatin)... .. shbennsawad Sutton & Thresher 
Butte* (Silver Bow)...................John A. Shelton 
Dillon (Beaverhead)...................- W.S. Barbour 
Glasgow* (Valley) ................2.00--- John J. Kerr 
fers to los Bros. Bank. 
Great Falls (Cascade) ....... eecuse Largent & Huntoon 
Hamilton (Missouia)................. Rol A. O'Hara 


Helena* (Lewis & Ularke 
F.N. &S.H. MoINTIRE. Gold Block. Commercial 


matters pus 
EDWARD C. RUSSEL. "practices in United States 
and State Courts. Commercial law, trust funds 
Refers to Montana Nat'l Bank. 


Kalispell (Flathead)............-....-- McC. Me bag 
Refers to the en National Bank a this 

Missoula* (Missoula)................... y ® — can 
Refers to the Western Montana National 

White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher)........... P. P Black 

NEBRASKA, 

Aimee? (BISWA) «oc ccccccesceccscccs J.C. Toliver 
Refers to Bank of Ainsworth. 

Auburn* rainy eoccccccccccccese Chas. P. Edwards 

Bartlett (Wheeler SU Sree A. L. Bishop 
Refers to Bank of Elgin, N 

Beatrice* (Gage)......-..... eniecs, RINAKER & BIBB 
Attorneys for First and Beatrice National Banks. 

Benkelman* (Dundy)..................--.-- J.8. — 

Central City* (Mervick) ccccccccecese E. Dorsherm: 

Columbus (Platte)............... AUBERT & REEDER 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First Nat'l Bank. 

Doe pe Sea T. W. Day 

Fairbury* (Jefferson) - John U. Hartigan 

Fremont* ( Dace Robert J. Stinson 





Gothenburg Dawson). --.W. D. Griffin 
Grand Island* ( = . -Chas. G. = 
Cp ecccnccocconceseqess THOS. H. MATTERS 
Refers to First National and = State Banks. 
Hastings* (Adams). _seeee-W. R. SNYDER & CO 
4} _S National Bank oni Nebraska Loan 
Hayes Centre” (Hayes).....-...--.-.----- C. A. Read: 
Hebron* PL) a Ry CE Cc. L. Rich 
I CD saccccccccscontcnsacns che Rhea Bros 
Kearney* (Buffalo)..................-- WARREN PRATT 


Refers to ai ms ational Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 


Lincoln* (Lancas' 
— = SUMPTER, 11270 st. We collect, adjust 
claims promptly in N ebraska. 
COFFIN ry STONE, 1104 O st. Refer to Columbia 


National Bank. 
HARWOOD, AMES "& PETTIS. Attorney for First 
National Bank. 


ALFRED + yA scorT, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fifteen 

a - rience. poo attention e = 
cg — mortgage fore- 

closures. oe robate and corporation law. Refers 

to First Nat’] Bank and R.G.Dun&Co.. Lincoln. 


a > (Madison) 
‘ers to First National Bank of 
MoCnok™ (Red WEN cdncsdvsccunsicove Hugh W. Cole 








EDMUND %. TMCOiLTON, 411 Karbach Block, 


fers to Omaha National, First N he 

German Savings Banks. " Charges nn 
SP GD koccocececesebessés eéaee< E. W, Adany 
SIE” CWO cnacucnccasccsesssondess: Thomas L, 
Pawnee City (PAWREE)..cccccccosccocees Story & Nor, 
PO CRONIN occcccocesessésiccecse R. G. 


Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Ny, Stray 





at. BY 
Rising City (Butler)......... eocces Send to 
Rushville” (Sheridan) ....-ssc.ccc-eensss C Pene 
Sobuyler* (Colfax)...........0.0-.ss00.. . F Hodades 
Seward* (Seward) . .. worthy, Jr 
South Omaha (Douglas - & Learned 
Stanton* (Star.ton)...............0....... LN. Vining 
Wayne* (Wayne). M. Northry 
Weat Point* (Cuming Uriah Brunne 
pk re Geo. W. Bemis 





Portsmouth (Rockingham).......... William H 
Rochester ( Tn enecasondnit ie 
Somersworth (Strafford).............. WM. F. RUSSELL 





SE vcccccececense encoeecaes C. EB. W; 

Wolfboro (Carroll).............--+. -+-- William C. 
NEW JERSEY. 

(Hudson) ............... Send to Jersey 
As Park (Monmouth)........... to 
Atlantic City* (Atlantic).............. Chas. A. Baake 
der pad ee ~.-.-. Van Buskirk & Parke 
Beividere* (Warren)...... eccnnweeteds ohn 
Sulqupee Dare pian) pesecscandeces Isaac 
Bound 7 Saas ccecoceses Robert R. La Monte 
Camden* (Camden).................. & Bergen 
saa: Ay ys (Cape hia ME E. Hildreth 

O (UmiER) cccceccccccccce RICHARD F. HENRY 
100 eke aes ke 
hae (Hunterdon).............. Paul A. 
* (Monmouth) .......... EDERICK 
Refers to Central 

Hackensack* ( psocteosemesssuaes Cc. 
Hackettstown (Warren) ............-...-- H. W. Hust 
Harrison (Hudson) ................ Send to J City 
Hoboken (Hudson).................... Alex. C. Young 


. NOUN Ti. fitmen Fuller Bldg. a 
ven to collections and commercial li 
Ertore to First National Bank, Jersey Gy. 


Long Branch (Monmonth)............ ‘John W 
Manasquan (Monmonuth)............-. Parker & Pearce 
Matawan Ly petro seedaadeccesées Send to Freebold 

Renwannnatunieh Willard W. Cutler 
Mount Holly* (Burlington) a Walter A. Barrows 
Newark* (Essex) 


DANIEL F. “BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 


GILBERT ELLIOTT LAW CO., 523 Prodential Bi 
—_— to Merchants’ Exchange National Ban! 


w York. 
GoRDON C. HAMILTON, 791 Broad st. Collections 


WHITEHEAD. % PAYNE, 622-623 Prudential Bidg. 
Refers to State Banki ing Ce. 

New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
Refers to National Bank of New J ersey and Peo 
ple’s National Bank. 

Orange (Essex)............ edeeeisccn Dei a! pave 


) 
Paterson* (Passaic)....... 
Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. “General legal business. 
fg edhe 5 ttention .o to collections. Refers 
Second National Ban 


k. 
Plainfield (Union)............... REED & copoinere# 
Babcock Bldg. Refers to First National Ban! 
Princeton (Mercer)...........0sescseseees , 
Rahway ( D ceenedashonnngsaudaimneseas I. L. Hust 
Red Bank (Monmouth)...... aéhadae Applegate & Hope 
her pea secccesoucesaes 
NEVIN J. Loos 9 East State st. Collections and 
eo law. 
ro dlesex)........ ..-EPHRAIM CUTTER 
je law a specialty. 


Woodbury" (Gloucester).........2+se0e---- Lewis Stat 
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NEW MEXICO, 


erque* (Bernalillo) THOS. N ga aengaae 
Aetere to the Bank of Commerce of this 
2 (Uniee) coccsccccsccnsocssnccss 0. OOMBS 
Folsom (Union) Send to Clayton 
* (San Miguel) 
he ers to Firat and San Miguel National Bun 
3 George W 


Albany* (Albany) Mills & Bridge 
(Montgomery). Westbrook, Burke & Hoover 
Underwood, Storke & Seward 

Aithar E. Clark 


UIFFORD. 3. ARMS. General Practice. Courts. 
Collections. 


gebnce F. ELLIOTT, Garfield Bldg. Refers to the 
assau National Bank of Brooklyn. 
MOREHOUSE & FISH, 26 Court st. Commercial and 
corporation law 
JAMES P. PHILIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 
r- a and the German-American Bank. 


MW ARLES R. & CLARENCE U. CARRUTH, 52 White 
Bld ections and ion law. De 
reer’ staken. Refer to City Bank. 

CLINTON 0 cae. | — heen Attorneys 


r Bank 
GENERAL COLLECTION DN AGENCY brs BUFFALO, 
Ellicott Square. Geo. 8S. Hull, Att’y. Collec: 
tions and + 9 Refera to elity Trust & 
Guarantee Co. and Manuf. & Traders’ Bank. 
ELIHU R. SHERMAN, 21 Builders Exchange 
torney for Bank of North Collins, & aochens 
Tailors’ Exchange of —r Refers to them 
and to Third National k of Buffalo. 
ons MERCANTILE "ASSOCIATION 
0 D. 8S. Morgan Building. 8 e, Moot, 
| Ae & ay oi, ee Jollections 


and re . { card.) 

WADSWORTH, BLACKMON & WADSWORTH, 626, 
628 & 630 Ellicott Square. Attys for Columbia 
National Bank, Bank of Gowauda and Buffalo 
Savings & Loan Association. 

-Henry M. Field 


(Incorp.) 


eaeeeeee 


----- James B. Olney 
o R » *. 


Peekskill (Westchester)................-. J. H. Baxter 
Penn Yan* (Yates) 
— (Clinton) . 
Potedam (St. a. 
Poughkeepsie* 
ARTIN 
Jutchess County). 
Nationa! Bank. 
Rhinebeck cameo 
Rochester* (Mon: 
SELDEN S. BROWN, 337 388 Powers Bldg. Prac 
o~- in C ity, State and Federal courts. Refers 
Traders’ National Bank 
scott CUMMINGS, 13 Elwood Bldg. Refers to all 
banks and leading wholesale and jobbing 
houses in Roches 
CHARLES ROE, 1002- 1004 Wilder Building. (See 
card back 
EDWARD F. WELLINGTON, 20 20 Exchange st. Con- 
stituent Member United Commercial Lawyers 
and United Law and Collection Offices. Refers 
to Traders’ Nat'l] B’k. Special collection dep't. 
Rome (Oneida Geo. 8. Klock 


(Cattaraugus) isle 
Sandy Hill (Washington). . " @RENVILLE 
oe a Springs (Saratog: a) 
Refers to First National Bank. 


Schenectady* (Schenectady) 
onsen ee 


S. A. Kellogg 
W. M. Hawkins 


(Dute 
HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
Refers to Poughkeepsie 


Martin Heermance 


’ inehi see 
. P. BUTLER 


Egbert Whittaker 
...Jacob W. Clute 
Send to Rochester 


yracuse* 
BENEDICT & DER, 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 
to Bank of h wy 
WILSON & WELLS, 8 Larned Bldg. Refer to Bank 
of Syracuse. (See d.) 
Tonawanda (Erie) Lewis T. Pa 
Troy* (Rensselaer). . . JOHN P. CUR 
68 & 70 Congress ‘st. “Special ‘attention given to 
collections and commercial la 
Utica’ (Oneida) AYLESWORTH & SHUMWAY 
Refer to Central Bank of Oneida. 
Virgil (Cortland) 
Warrensbargh (Warren) . Ss. 
Refers to Hon. Joho ¥ F. Dillon, _— York City. 
Watertown" (Jefferson).. nes . H. Sawyer 


Whitehall (Washin 3 . D. 
National Bank ‘of Whitehall. 


Refers to the O 
Wilson Brown, Jr. 
Yonkers (Westchester)................Wm. C Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 








Corning* (Steuben) . . 

Chatham (( Yolumbia).. . 
Refers to State Bank, “Chatham, N . .. ¥. 

Cortland dl) JOHN E. Dae me 

Refers to First Nat.B'k and Postmaster of Cortland 

Dansville (Livingston) ................-s-.- B. G. Foes 


ua) Stearns & Warner 

HERENDEEN & MANDEVILLE 

k; bimira Savings Bank ; 

New York State Association of Hardware Jobbers. 

Pairport — Send to Rochester 

Fulton (Oswego wy eye hs SPENCER 
Dedere to the Firet N sient Beak of Fulton 

tari Geo. L. 


Gouverneur (St. Lawrence). ....---.... William = 


Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 


Hudson* (Columbia) 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) 


Refers to Bradatreet’ s and the aeons Bank. 
Keeseville (Essex). cogeseoeelis as Ue 
Refers to Keeseville National a 

hes ..J.G. Westbrook 

Joshua Gaskill 


klin) 
FREDERICK G. PADDOCK. References: ng . 
National Bank and Farmers’ Navonal Bank. 

Marathon (Cortland) 
Middletown (Orange John C. R. Taylor 
Moant Vernon (Weetchesien -Ostrander & Crawford 
Newburg (Oran Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle (Westchester) John F. Lambden 


NEW YORK* (New York) 
nares A. sey, 49 Nassau street. Collections a 
Contingent fee. All courts. 
CARTE ~ HUGHES & DWIGHT, Suite 150-160, 96 
and 6 Wall st. (See card.) 
POWELL at Di MRON (Omar Powell, W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. Counsel for Gilbert Elliott Law Co and 
rad Attorneys’ and Agencies’ Association. 
— attention to litigated cases in State and 
ted States courts. (See card fron 
RUSSELL. ROBINSON & ae ney 253 io Broadway. 
Consulting Counsel : Pearman cet 
tion, Insurance and Co ion Law. 
0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. -” Generali oo ae. 
Collection department. Cons unsel. 
UNITED LAW & COLLECTION OFFICES” 150 —— 


udley & Cohn 

. SHERMAN 

. Louis Hasbrouck 

) Burke & Brewer 

Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 

ants’ State Bank, and Central Bank. 
Oneonta (Otsega). . 


A bere? 
GEO. 5. BRADBHAW, Ro Refers to Commercial Na- 
Point. 
we. 7 HAMMER. Notary Public. Refer to Na 
tional Bank of — Point, * — 
Asheville* (Buncombe vidson & Jones 
“nd. Ww. HINSDALE. Collections, 
CLARKSON & DULS 
Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional and First National Banks 
Durham* (Durham). ...Shepherd, mnanas & pane 
Elizabeth City~ (Pasquotau ) F. Lamb 
Refers to First National Bank of E iisaibeth City. 
Fayetteville* (Combastend) JNO. W. ames Le 
Gastonia (Gaston) .. aveee is 
Greensboro* (Guilford). 
Greenville* v 
Refers A. Trieet Bros., Baltimore, Md., and J. 
Cherry & Co., Greenville. 
Lexington* (Davidson) Walser & Walser 
- — to the Bauk of Lexington. 
t Airy (5 
New Sener Gian R. B. 
Raleigh* (Wake).. m NO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Rockingham* (Richmond) Cameron Morrison 
Refers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 
Shelby (Cleveland) Gidney & ae 
Statesville* (Iredell) .............. Armfield & Turner 
Williamston* (Martin) Howard J. Herrick 
Refers to the Bank of Rocky neoat, _N. C. 
Wilmington* (New Hanover)....... >. B. Manning 
Winston* (Forsythe) Ww wat & Buxton 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck* (Burleigh) ............ Newton & Patterson 

Refer to the Bi 7 Bank 
Devil’s Lake* (Ramse A. MAGLONE 
Refers to First Netional es of be vil’s Lake. 
Dickinson" (Stark)........... LBERT J. BURNETT 
Collections a specialty. itofere’ to First a Bank. 
Ellendale _— T. Cole 
FRED B. AMORRILL 


F ) 

tise: F First National Bank Block. Refers to 

and Red River Valley National Banks. 
Grand Forks*(Grand Forks) Cochran & Feetham 
5 nae a ff = J.F. 

andan* (Morgan 

Northwood (Gran 
Steele (Kidder) Charles H. Stanley 

Refers to the Capital National Bank of Bismarck. 
Wapheton* (Richland) W.E 


Gee" (Gue 
Cambridge* (Gu ‘Fred. L. 
Refers to ~ Nai a Bank of pry 
FRA . KIBLER 


OUDENIAMIN H. COX, 36 East Fourth st. Corpora 
‘Natiooal Bank 


Refer to Merch- 


pm 
— 4 ai Chamber 


proche 
Circleville* (Pic 
Cleveland” (Cuyahoga) 
ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 815 Society for Sacto Bldg. 
neral practice in all State and Federal courts. 
Prompt attention to collections and commercial 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in ~~ 
= —— CaF Refers to State Na- 
JAS. a WILLIAMS. 204 Superior at. rst. Commercial 
w and collections. Refers te 
Conteal and Union National Banks and Savings 


& Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 


Columbus* (Franklin) 

HARRY R. WILSON, Room 6, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
V+ aren = commercial law a specialty. 

Dayton* (M 


Ww. E. BEE LY, Javis Bldg. Collections and com- 
mercial law. (See card back bah? 
GOTTSCHALL, BROWN & CRAWF' , Odd Fellows’ 
Temple. Refer to all banks. 
M. E. ORCUTT 
Refers to Defiance 


Lorain (Lorain) 
Refers to Penfield Ave. ares Bank Co. and the 


am “CUMMINGS & McBRIDE 


) 
Attorneys ~ R. G. Dun & Co 
Toledo* (Lucas 
THOMAS DUNLAP, X., National Union hr 


Huron to Second National Bank. 
— & FOSTER, & 60 en Exchange. Refer 
he Ketcham National Bank. 
Refers to the 


) 

Washington C. H.* (Fayette) : 

Refers to the Commercial Bank at oie plese. 
— (Jackson) A. E. Jacobs 

Refers to First National Bank of Weileton, 

Wilmington* (Clinton) G. P. Thorpe 
Youngstown* (Mahoning)...........- J. Calvin Ewin 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) ..............C. A. Max 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 
El Reno (Canadian) 
Guthrie* (Logan). 


me forwrok af a SuitH. 


Ww. ww NOFFSINGER. Refers to Bank of Kingfisher. 
Mulhall (Logan Brown 


Peccccccee 


‘ -Rinaldo 
of Mulhall and People's Bank, 


R. Kanaga 








+, Holder & Oglevee 


Chillicothe* (Ross)................-Albert Douglas, Jr. 


‘icaisaad ask wh igo 





MOKD 
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ba Cicinee) 

EMMONS & EMMONS, 609 to 612 Chamber of Com- 
merce © s for Emmons As- 
sociated Law ces 0 Francisco, Port- 

lan e and Tacoma. 

Salem* (Marion)................. CARSON & FLEMING 
Refer to the Capital National Bank of Salem. 
The Dalles* (Wascu) ..... Mays, Huntington & Wilson 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allegheny* ( IRONY)... ccccccceccece H. L. Christy 

seis trun, peo w Loses Va 
ere 

Deposit Co. ” 


& Safe 
JAS. L. SCHAADT, Dist.Attorney for 
‘Refers to Allentown or Sean a Ni Naneenl Ben Banke, 


(Blair) 

LEISENRING & Gemesen. Solicitors for First 
National Altoona. 

HORACE G. STOVER. Keone 6 & 2, Wicieien Bldg. 


ters to First Nati 
Beaver Falls (Beaver) ............. Gilbert L. Eberhart 
Bellefonte* (Centre) ..................... ohn 
Bethlehem So enerenny .. -Send to South b Bethlehem 
Bradford (McKean) .................-.--- W. H. Byles 
Brockwayville (J ~ Faneeer Se H. B. McCullough 


Refers to the Brockwayville Bank 
Brookville* (Jefferson) .. Alexander C.&Jobn M. White 

Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa. 
Chambersburg" ( 
Chester (Delaware) 
Cleartield* (‘ leartield) 

— Fr oe Refers to ents National Bank 

learfield National Ban 
swoore. & PATTON. Refer to the Bradstreet Co. 


PE angokcantnscnnekes Ne A. Hi 
Coudersport* (Potter)...............-- A. N. Cran 
Reters to First National Bank of Conderepert. 
Easton* (Northampton)............ ell 
DE cictindtisdeinciennnnacncsee -FISH & CROSBY 
Leh t to Second National Bank of -_, 


| AREA L. Kahle 
ete to See Sav. Bank & Scitinenial B’k. 





a 3 ERR: . Sheely 
ers to First National Bank of Gettyeburg. 
Speeiene (Westmoreland) ......... G. 8. Rum 
eS SS eae Meade D. De 
ee | EET, T. HOWARD PARDOE 
Commercial collections promptly attended to. Re- 
fers to Maki kle Banking & Trust Co. 
Hollidays * (Blair) Robert W. Smith 
Honesdale* (Wayne)..... » 3. 
Johnstown (Cambria) . H. 
Lancaster* (Lancaster) a 
oe to ew 8 National Bank, Lancaster Trust 
Co. and Se ead ie" 4 Trust Co. 
Lebanon* ( iekibiddies caneiiienianinneal & Schock 
Lewisburg (0 (Onion). pheeew awk ward ughnessy 
Refers to Lewisburg National Bank. 
Lewistown* (Mifflin)................. Howard O. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) ............. J. R. YOUNGMAN 
Comm: given special mn. 
Mauch Chunk* (Carbon) .........-.... Fred Bertolette 
M (Allegheny)................ H. L. Christy 
_ eR Joshua 
Mifflin’ Sea eee Horace P. Glover 
(Northumberland)............. Frank M. Reber 
Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland)......... . BF 
Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... Nevin A. Cort 
New Castle* (Lawrence) .............. H. K. GREGORY 
Refers to the First National Ban 


Norristown* (Montgomery). ...- WM. | F. ee 
pnt dhe a perewccccccccscccccccce 


ses SAMBERGER. ER. Ledger Building, 
Cbesterat st. Commercial law. Collections. 
AN tag xm National Bank, John & 
Wanamaker &CityTrustCo. 
CARR 8 & FRANCISCUS, Provident Bldg. Commercial 
— os) — law. ba wel eat pel Deper 
orou, m a well e po- 
items talon by N Gu rancisc 
References: New York: rk’ Wazional Wall Peper 
Co.; Philadelphia, Tradesmen’s Nat'l Bank 
Atlantic g Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
b heey ay og Grevemeyer & Co. ; C. M. Bailey's 
Sons & Supplee Hardware Co 
3. R. CASSEL 329 Drexel Bldg. Co. ration, com- 
fers to P. P. 


—— law and collections. 
unford, cashier National Bank of Republic. 
GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bul- 
litt Bldg. Law and collections. References 
of Clark & miston, General Counsel, by 
ission; First Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 
at’l Bank, Centennial Nat'l Bank, E W. 
Clark = Co., bankers, Fidelity Insurance, 

& Safe Deposit Co. 
NORTON ‘s NORTON, 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. Reliable correspondents in all 
large cities. wey to Commonwealth Title 


Insurance & Trust Co. 

WAGNER & COOPER, Franklin Bldg, 133 So. 12th st. 
Refer to R Dun & Co. The Mercantile 
Agency, at any Fan 


PITTSBURG* (A legnen ) 
JOSEPH BRIEL, a st. Refers to Anchor 
Savi Bank. 


ngs 

LEE & CHAPMAN, 170 Fourth ave. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refer to Keystone Bank 
and ——— National Bank, Pittsburg, and 

Seaboard National Bank. New York. 
WILLIAM ri WAY, 925 to 928 Carnegie Building. 

uity, real estate and probate practice. 

Pottsville (Schuylkill)...............- S. B. EDWARDS 
Reading* (Berks -Charles H. Schaeffer 








Ridgway* (Elk)......... wooncncocnne GOenge A . Rathbun 
Scranton" ne 
c. $s. WOODRUFF, Kew Depehiion mie Refers 
pt Dime Deposi t & Discount Bank and Third 
Smeth AS rs Fe Ea ee re Om E. R. Mayo 
aes gaa amlin, banker, and be Eldred 
South Bethlehem (Northampton) ...... J. .- ny, agg 
Resident counsel for the E. P. Wilbur 
om CRorthenshoriend). bennak HARRY $s. K KNIGHT 
hag Payne & MoCormick, bankers, 
Uniontown* Tracts) Nal diet peceeeseess H. L. 
arren* (Warren) ................... ckley & Rice 
Washin * (Washington),........... Barnett & Linn 
Watson (Northum Bboccess Send to Sunbury 
ellsboro* ( REI, Merrick & Youn 
West Chester* (Chester) ...............Alfred P. Rei 


vee (Luzerne) 
J. B. FORD, Alderman, Loan & Collecting A 
Mercantile accounts, bills payable and 
- eae ee _— in any part of the S ate 
enns 
JOSEPH MOgnE, Refers to People's Baa 
Lyooming)............ Ww. C. GILMORE 
ers ig the est en National Bank 
York" ¢ Seine ccdnnenacssdeccienswsnees Jobn F. Kell 


ae. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol* (Bristol) i arent dugamesiinnse .--Samuel Norris 
Ne * (Ne 
Pa k 
Providence* Cen 
FRANK H JACKSON, 49 Weatminster st. Collec- 
tions and commercial litigation a specialty. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and THE 
AMERICAN LAWYKR. 
JOHN ERASTUS LESTER. Gumaslesionsr for New 
York. Patents. Collections. 


bern Coereel 2S AE ORT 
ester. ae ) 
Woenssaiaes pom ee 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


BE CRI, o00cccese 6ccessaeses Claude E. Sawyer 
oe to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson B. 

¥. Turner. 
Beaufort* 
Camden* 
(Charleston) 
MORDECAL 8 a GADSDEN, P. O. Box 156. Refer to 
we! bank in city. Council for State Savings 
(See card on this cad ged on back cover.) 
SMYTHE, “CEE & Frost, 7 st. Refer to Ex- 
Banking & Trust Co. and Bank ot 
Banking Ass'n, Charleston. 


Columbia* (Richland).............. Francis H. Weston 

eenn Isaac M. Bryan 

burg* (Orangeburg). --P. T. Hildebrand 

Spartanburg: (Spartanburg . ---Nicholls & Jones 
Rees 


.. Thomas B. Butler 
Refers to Merchants & Planters’ National Bank. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Aberdeen* (Brown)..................-. E. < Taubman 
gor (Walworth).................+-...- reep 
Canton* (Lincoln)................-..+++ M Ms Monte 
Pi ininsvoccsecesessiedd ». C. M 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) ..............- Joe & 
Flandreau* (seedy) onset decsssouens HARRY D. TAMES 
Refers to Mi comaty Bank 
ot Springs* (Fall River)............... Loomis 8. Cull 
Huron* ( aaa Sbcussnbaned John L. Pyle 
Madison* (Lake)............... D. D. Holdridge & 
Mound City” (Campbal stececeticosess yee ee oe 
(Camp Deccccccccecee utherland 
pomscacesoncesessooeesacs D. W. March 
Rapid city (Penaingion) ORF PRE REY CHAS. W. BROWN 
to Pennington ae Bank. 


as FALLS* (Minnehaha 
AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne 
haha and Sioux Falls National Banks. 
C. A. a a 


herson, Edmison-Jameson Building. 
DONOVAN e np Ane 
nion National 


tate Banking & Trust Co. 
Re: di to Dakota Nationa) 
c. P Wy HARTLEY. "ane to A. B. Kittredge, O. 8. 
Pender, etc. 


Watertown" (Coddington) pasevseceseesse Joha Nicolson 
IE Howard Babcock 

Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton (Yankton)................. Cramer & Holman 


Refer to Yankton National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bristol* (Sullivan).............-.+..-. Curtin & Haynes 
Brownsaville* (Haywood).............-- J.W. oore 
Charlotte* I ndgdendscccdudéesewdsn Cook 
* (Hamilton) 


CASE & CASE, 202-203 Richard-on Bldg. General 
ractice and commercial law. Kefer to First 
ational Bank, Chattanooga Machinery Co, 

Chattanooga Powder ~es J. D. Archbold: 
New York City; J. Gambee, Cincinnati ; 
Rittenhoure & “eR Co., Chicago; A. c. 
Hord, Cleveland, ae ; Members Attorneys’ Na- 
tional C Clearing 

COOKE, SWANEY & ‘COOKE, 300-303 Ri: hardson 

Ridg. Kefer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 


Clarksville (Montgomery)............ West & Burney 


Columbia* (Maury)................ ‘ 
Jackson" (Madison 


Enoxville* (Knox) 
CORNICK & HENDERSON, Deaderick Bldg. Speci) 


service given mercantil litigations 
INGERSOLL” & F PEYTON. Corporation, an 


and cop, 
— ractice given special servi 
wanere Datienal Baa a 
J. H. s. MMORRISON, Deaderick Bldg. 
Canberl and collect Tenn, a 
m berjan ap, Tenn., an t ttl, 
Bank. Knoxvill “4 de 
Lenoir City (Loudon) ....... abicdaaind Send to Loum 


sees ~ ¢ ouden) 
J. Blair. Refers to the Citizens’ Bank, 
aasady. Refers to the Bank of Loudon, 


Memphis: CRAFT, Rooms 9, 10 & 11 Equitable Bi 
| nomen A in Mem avktab for Armour & 
City ; table Assurance Sees 
New York; dohncider & Treukamp Co., 
land; Youngstown Bridge Co., Edy's Com. 
mercial Agency, Chicago; Palen 'k Burns, Bui. 
falo; Karges Furniture Co., Evansville; 4 
& H. Myers, Ph a= Snow. ane. 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Iron & R.R 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trust Co., ao 
ville estern School Supply Co., Des Mong 
Iowa; American Accident Ins. (‘o., Louisyilp 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 
Oliver: Finnie Grocer Co. and Cochran Lambe 
Co. Collection department tully equipped. 
MYERS & BANKS, 31) Second st. Members of Ay 
torneys’ National erica, Cnited i Commereial 
Law League of America, United Law & Colle. 
tion Offices, American Lawyers’ A seociation, 
United Commercial Lengua and At 
& Agencies Association. See card front pay, 


ro ee—tty™ a sGembens Shields & Mouutcast 

Nashville 
LEMUEL R R. CAMPBELL, Co om nites. Refers 
Ameri National Bank and Union Banké 


Trust Co. of this citv. 

PYLE & BOYD, Vanderbilt Law Bldg. Commercy 
matters receive special attention. Kefer w 
Union Bank & Trust Co. 6 Phillipe Butiort 
Manufacturing Co., of Nashville. 





Pulaski’ Sl cbbnecidoanwacesseeabbicet 1. T. Alle 
S * ( Disease. seers -M. 
averly* (Humphreys) 
TEXAS. 






. S. WALKER, jr 
Refers to vs National Bank of Austin und Sweet 
ser, Pemb eh & Co. pteeercen: 5 New York. 

Bartlett (Williamson)................. W. JOHNSON 


Commercial law and collections prom mp attended 


to. Refers to First National ra 0 7 lor, Tex. 
Brownwood Seemed ceveccoscces & Graven 
Cameron (Milam) .............----- i SH HENDERSON 

Refers to Milam County Bank of Cameron. 
Cleburne* (Johnson)...........--++--- Davis & M 
Coleman* (Coleman). ...........-.-- Randolph & W 
Commerce (Hunt).............-+++-++ aur U. Green 

Refers - Scott & Penman. 
Corsicana” (Navarro).........--------- 

Dallas” ( ; Deses caneseseesess ivard it) Browder 
Denton* (Denton)........-..-.-----. Alvin C. Owsley 
Refers to ic National Bank of Denton. 

(Kaufman)...........-....- Send to Terrell, Tex 
E] Paso* (E) Paso).............- Davis, Kemp & Beal. 
Forney (Kaufman)..............- Send tw Terrell, Tex 
Fort Worth* (T: 


(Tarrant) 
— GILLESPIE & SMITH, 11534 Mam &. 
mercial law and collections. 
THEODORE MACK. Box 593. Refers to First Na. 


k of , Tex. 
Gainesville‘ a. . ~ aibhensesansagiea Davis & Harris 
eston* iveston) 
M. . ee : e Building. Prompt 
co! ons ; promp’ » 
Gatesville* (Coryell)..........-... o----J. E. WALKER 
Reters to First and City National Banks. 
Greenville* (Hunt)................- Send to Commerce 
Hillsboro’ (Hill).............--+0+s- Farlton & Morrow 


Harris) 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz Bldg. Refer to Weekes, 
McCarthy & Co., bankers, of Galve-tou. 
W. N. SHAW, Shaws Bldg, Congress ave. Cor 
ration, commercial and on law. Refers to 


irst Kat'l bank and T. W. House, banker. 
Pasie? (LAA). c0c0ccc csc cecsescvcsscocss Hale & Hale 
San Angelo‘ (Tom ar soccesess Jose;.b Spencer, Jt. 


San eg (Bexar 
NAT. B. JONES, Frost Bank Bldg. (See card last 
age, under title Texas. ) 
JA s ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land iaw 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’! Bank. 
Sherman (Grayson)..............-.--- WOLFE & HARE 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. Atior 
neys for the City Bank of Sherman. 
way le (Erath) 
& Vincent. 
= ON 
W. W. Moores. Refers to First National 
Coughenvane and ese National 
Fort Worth, Tex 


Refer to First National Bank of 
Bank of 
of 





Banks 

MEL hscedoudiscbaktaussasessobin 

Tomei ( = Ge npn oghusetate tihekmaeas’ E. A. WILSON 
fers to First National Bank. 

T -xarkana ( Ducscsncssstentnars _— at 

Lyler* (Smith). ..............+.- W. 8. Herndon & 
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ARLES ELLIOTT, 


BARRISTER SOLICITOR, NO 


’ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ONTARIO COLLECTIONS AND DEPOSITIONS. 
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Fa CARBOR SCARBOROUGH, Provident Bldg. Commer- 
mn and d litig: in State 
and Federal Courte a specialty. Refers to any 

onl in the city. 





axahachio* (Ellis)..--.------+-++---- J. E. Lancas Clarksbur; puisitdamdctiedadadd af Lynch 

Vesperford” (Parker) . Fairmont” ( Don .A. B. Fleming 

Wichita Falls (Wichita) Grafton" (Taylor)..... "iat E. ROBINSON 

maa ager econ Huntington * (Cabs 1 echanias. Oe & THOMPSON 
UTAH Attorneys for First National a. 

# (Cashe)..--cccccecccccccocaccccss Jackson C. H.* (Jackson)...........---- n Miller 
belen®  Gidadadictccorsocescas Martinsburg’ (Berkeley).......... Fouikner & Walker 
eh — Lastdueddscoetoasedadesckgibed Parkersbur ae - ~—_ 

HUTCHINSON, HUTCHINSON & CAMDEN. Chief 
in West Virginia for Baltimore & Ohio 


sal aT ote & te GRAY, Rooms 62 to 65 Commercial 
Block. Commercial li —- a1 

Looreounor 4 KAHN, te 70, Com- 

Block. Corporation and minin; law; 

ana t litigation and collections. 


ttor- 
s for Bank of Salt Lake. References in all 
cipal cities 2uews a 
K PIER 36-307 MeCornick mane, 
Attorney fee MeCornick & Co., 
VERMONT. 
in Divicasccocosbncs Edward W. Bisbee 
Se eyaiis (Wintluaaal.....0s.-co-cnee L. M. 
(Windham).........--Haskins & Stoddard 
* (Chittenden).............- J. H. Macomber 
Refers to the Howard National Bank. 
Sey Wehingen ene “C.D. Hagervon | Ap 
(Washington)............... 
Boa EEE, scadddnnadhabeoest Willis M. Ross 
2 ae E. A. Ashland 
& Jebaabury’ (Caledonia)......... Farnham & Porter 
Woodstock” (Windsor)............ French & Southgate 





VIRGINIA, 
Alexandria* (Alexandria). ++«++--Samuel G. Bent 
ville* (Albemarie).. wapadeecoosnn Frank 4 
Giften Forge (Allegheny) ............. Duncan & 
Danville ( 5 ~~ -«oe--- WITHERS & WITHER 
Refer to Border Grange Bank, Planters’ National 


Bank and Bank of Danville 


Fredericksburg Soetayivenia) -. are 
Harrisonburg* (Rockingham)....... NE. FROLLER 
Collections a 
Houston* (Halifax)................. James H. Guthrie 
Refers to Bank of Halifax at this — 
_ oa. ccceccocc inn 
Lynchburg (Cam oxesocede EMORY HUGHES 


Attorney for asi Bank 
Meocheater* (Chesterfield)... --- Wm. I. Clopton 
Matbews* (Mathews) .John B. Donovan 
Newport News (Warwick)............- R. G. Bickforg 






jorfolk* (Norfolk) 
NEELY, SELONER & WARRINGTON, 98 Main st. 
Refer to the Norfolk Nat'l & Citizens’ Banks. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main st. 
Commercial law and collections. Refers to 
Norfolk pee Bank, Marine Bank and 


IAMES LYONS. | Ii East Main st. (P. O. Box 269.) 
Refers to National Bank of 
Lo SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
a A ~ - commercial law. Refers to 
Citizens’B’k and J. L.W det W. CuTCHIR 
Roanoke (Roanoke), ...............- JOEL H UTCHIN 
Commercial law and ccc aspecialty. Refers 


to First a 
Staunton* (Augusta) ............ eneene A. uch © BRAXTON 
_— ntional Vaiiy iii, Stan ton. 


errr ec eeee rr 


ro., bankers. 
Warsaw* (Richmond).................J. W. Chinn, Jr 
ter* (Frederick)......... .--.John J. Williams 


WASHINGTON. 


fae (er eemen) ieabdaee 
Dayton* (Colum eee 
New Whatcom (Wiatoom 


= 


North jae (Yekima).. 


fee rms 





wy A My the Fit Firet National Bank of 


Pullman 

Seattle* (King) ~-j- MeCLURE & BASS 
ter Horton & Co. Bank Bldg. Attor- 

neys for Emmons Associated Law ices of San 

Francisco, Se = Seattle and Tacoma. 


ween ewe weeeneree 


» aa 
DANSON & HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, 
Ge estate and probate law. Collections. 


“ESTEROAY & —a Bernice Bldg. Refer 


y bank in the 
MURRAY”: & CHRISTIAN, Gorchante’ Bldg. Attor- 
neys for Emmons Associated Law Offices ot 
San Francisco, — Seattle ans Tacoma. 
Walla Walla* (Walla W . Clark 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Addison* (Webster)................-. H.C. Thurmond 
oa! to Buekhansoa B’k of Seqous. W. Va. 
MER Zcccesstcthcadosanos 


Charleston’ La agg oe -COUCH, FLOURNOY & aes 
Kanaw Bank, R. 


&o. 
Charlestown* (J efferson 


| my yey - ha National 
Dun & 
eknensab es Forrest W. Brown 


Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. 
(Harrison 






Co. (See cari.) 
Van Winkle & ‘Ambler, Refers to the Parkers- 
burg Nat‘onal and First National Banks. 
RE: ea J. W. Harman 
Refers to Clerk of Circuit Comte of out County. 


Point Pleasant* (Mason)............. SPENCER 
Refers to Merchants’ National 
Ravenswood (Jackson)................ N.C, PRICKITT 
Refers to Bank of Ravenswood. 
Wellsburg* (Brooke).................++++ H. C. Hervey 
beder  y" (Ohio) 
MITH, 1421 Cagtine st. Commercial litiga- 


tion a specialty 


WISCONSIN. 
Antigo (Langlade) ................-. C. Werden Deane 
Refers to Bank of Antigo and Langlade Co. Bank. 
Appleton" (Outagomie) ................ sen 5 D. Ryan 
E* (Ashland) ..ccccccccvccccceseces . E. Dixon 
joa Gon casoccascctensenecacse F. AR Benti 
Se 8S. W. Menzie 


Chippewa Falls* (Chippewa)...... 
gd 7 
Eau Claire* (Eau Cai eiitiien aaieiiidinediind 

Fond du Lac* (Fond es Lac). — & SUTHERLAND 

Refer to the First National Bank 

Janesville" (Kock) 

FETHERS (0. i. ) JEFFRIS (M.G.), FIFIELD (C.L.) & 
MOUAT (M. 0.) Attorneys for First National 
and Merchants & Mechanics’ Savings Banks. 

* Special collection é rtment. 
Kenosha* (Kenosha). . LTER MARSHAL COWELL 


-Jenkins & Jenkins 
mo, & — 


Kewaunee ‘ nn ag deed csscccanec< John Wattawa 

La Crosse* (La Crosse)...........- Losey & Woodward 

_ FI “J ~~ eee ‘Herman Pfand 

Marinette* (Marinette) ............... uinlan & Daily 
Refer to First National and Stepherson National 
em of Marinette. 


AUKEE* (Milwaukee) 

RUBLEE ‘ COLE. Ley Bldg. 
Hon. Wm. H. Seaman, U. 8. District Judge of 
Hy Dist. of Wis., Milwaukee Nat'l Bank, 

De F. eae, cashier Allemania Bank, 
St. Paul, M 

JAMES DOUGLAS, "S18 & 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to 
First National Bank. 

A. G. WEISSERT, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. 
Refers to National Exchange Bank. Refer- 
ences —— given on request. 


Oshkosh* (Winne'! 
BOUCK & HILTO  eenemens forthe National Bank, 
German-American k and South Side Ex- 


Refers to 


——r 
Hume & Uerich, 118 Main st. 


(Racine) ionn W OWEN 
Refers to Union N.B.and Commercial & Savings Bk. 
Stevens’ Point* ( 











os ate, Sanborn, enero O Park 
or* ( Peccccccccccceeces —— 
Wetertown Was By. cdadsecsceucesoceccason H. Pease 
Waupaca* ( ) -2220..-.....--.Lord & Wheeler 
——— ( ). .Siverthorn. Hurley, .R wT 
est Superior (Douglas)........ ......- 
Refers to Bank of Commerce and Superior Na 
tional ‘Bank. 
WYOMING. 
Bonanza (Big Horn)............---...+.- Ww. 8S. 
Buffalo* i en cccecsceasecces a 
Casper* (Natrona)................--....- ). B. Bradl 
Cheyenne” ( dibtetsesetceuneae W. Mana 
Evanston* (Uinta).................<-- — H. White 
Lander* (Fremont) -..... bbagedndeadechege . H. Fourt 
Laramie* (Albany)........ sennnecccases N. E. Corthell 
Newcastle* (Weston). .................... Griggs Bros 
feck Spe By. Sbeumemadeeeaded & Chatterton 
zy aX (Sweetwater)............. C. C. Hamlin 
Bhoriden GEG vccceccccccccecce . E. Lona! 
NES” CONSE cc ccccciccevccesceseceess J.L. 
CANADA. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Fredericton (York)......... ---. Wesley Vauwart 
Moncton ( Westmo: = . -Harvey Atkinson 
St. John* (St. John) .. .......00.--20---- 


A. 

St. Stephen (Charlotte). _W. C. H. Grimmer 
Reters to the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Woodstock* (Carleton Fisher & A. B. Connell 
Refer to Bank of Nova Scotia and People’s Bank 

of Halifax. 
NEW FOUNDLAND., 
St. Johns (St. Johns)...... 2.2... .0-e000es J.&JI. Kent 
NOVA SCOTIA. 
Amherst* (Cumberland).. Logan & Casey 








G. Snod 
Refers to Exchange Bank of idannington, W. Va. 








HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
e parige & Chisholm. Attorneys 
waniS, mewn re wy = (Robert E. 


A. Henry, LL.B. 
Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of M 
nion Banks 


Harris, 
Charles 
erchants’ 
and U: 
notaries. 
ROSS, MELLISH & pernens, | 74 Bedford Row. 
fer Bankin 


Refer to Halifax 
RUSSELL. R ROSS & RUSSELL, 52 52 Bedford Row. 


Lunenburg* (Lunenburg)...........-. Charles W. Lane 
Refers to Lunen A of the Merchants’ 
Springhill ( (Cu Sian. a Amherst, N. 
m EAB .8. 
Sydney* (Cape Breton)........... 4 J. G. MacECHEN 
ene, law = correspondence a 
Truro” (Colchester) .. ........... Langee & Layton 
Refer to Union Bank of a A Halifax, N. ». 
Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)....... B. Bingay nanan 
conten. 
PG ecadeadadtedcccedhi” ctcttnnl Edwin Bell 
CS . J. Millican 


aman, = 99 Dundas st., West. Refers to 







Molsons Ban. 
maces MeKILLOP & MURPHY. Cus 
.; James B. McKillop, T Murphy.) 
one eton) . — ENDERSON & MCKAY 
Solici Supreme C 


sunsceocenacesicscsouusdee R. 8. Hays 
pads to as Dominion Bank. 
TOR EATIY, CBLACKSTOCK, BITT, yoy 
RIDDELL besten Thos lack- 
stock, a, Tate Biackytockt oo 
Nesbitt, W. R. Riddell, E. M. nadie 
Thomas t, binge Da 
Fasken, A. Monro Grier, Armstrong, R. 
McKay, C. W. Beatty.) holicttors for Bessk at 
— 3 of and R. G. Dun & Co. 


CROMBIE, 1c, WORRELL & EUS GWYNNE. 18 King at., West. 


Solicitors for 

CHARLES ELLIOTT, Traders’ Bank Bldg. Special 
roy yer ~~ “means positions. 
(See 

LAIDLAW, KAPPELE & & BICKNELL, Imperial Bank 

licitors for Imperial Bank of ——— 


WRENS” GN setwnececcccssseeneueses 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Charlottetown* ( Occnisneieniiaee FRED W. L. — 
Particular attention to collections in all 
the Province. ‘ers to 
Summerside* (Prince) .................-+- John H. Bell 
QUEBEC. 
oe I iii cctnteewensagaciqneteds L. Joubert 


p> RSS 
ATWATER a ey ay ‘51 ej James st. —- 


for refer =— ee Nova Bank. Sherbrooke 


pt rani colle Kelable ees 
't Canada. 


eee oy ~ BROSSEAU & eg 2 Nos. 11 and 17 
Place d’ Armes. card.) 
BURROUGHS & BURROUGHS, home 612, 613 and 


614 New York Life 
MACMASTER & MACLENNAN, The —— St. 
James st. Ad Barristers, & Cable 


Macmaster, Montreal. 
McGIBBON, DAVIDSON & HOGLE aaa. D. McGib- 
bon, .C. ; ee ar F. Hogie), 
ork Life Sones for Merchants 
Car Co., Manufac- 
W. A. WEIR 138 Sn dames 0k. haters to Banque 
* Ville Marie. 

Quebec* (Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


New 


Nanaimo (Nanaimo) ............... Yarwood & Young 
wer Westminster (W' Ss me § i 
‘ancouver beidenneandesnaees 
Vanoonver(Vanoowve sc ©, Jackson & Helmcken 
MANITOBA. 
é Jereececcees Henderson & Matheson 
—_- (Winchester SE aa G. S. Hallen 
ers to A. W. Law & Co., bankers, at Hartn 
La (Pertaqalabratrie. 'S. R. Wright 
Wi (Selkirk) ....... , Phippen & Tupper 


NORTH WEST TERRITORIES. 





MEXICO. 


MEXICO (City of)............ ¥. Sepulveda, Box 476 


ENCLAND. 


LONDON Set ee ary & CO. 





Refer to Agency Bank of Montreal, Amherst. 
Annapolis Koyal* (Annapolis) . Wm. 


81 Gracechurch st., E.C. a Supreme 
Court. Paris office—16 Pine V 
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RELIEF AT LAST. 
A New Tured-up Point Pen, 


ESTERBROOK’S 


FLYER, No. 531. 


Writes Especially Smooth and Easy. 


CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 
ways used. 


No one can afford to be with- 
out this luxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross. 


Including Postage. 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York, 


EXPERT IN PATENT CAUSES. 
HUBERT E. PECK, 


629 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





ASSOCIATE FOR ATTORNEYS BEFORE UNITED 
STATES PATENT OFFICE. 





Specialties :—Appeals; Interferences; Foreign Patents, 
and Preparation of Papers in Patent Sutis. 


Write me. 


This Coupon 


Will entitle you to 30 days’ 


Best references. 





time for examination on any 
book of our own publication 
which you order of us this 
month. 

Send in the coupon with your 
order. 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 


C1052 ST. PAUL, MINN. 





A New Book on Banks aod Banking. 


Hall’s Bank Laws. 


By CHARLES ROSWELL HALL, 
Counselor at Law, of the New York State Banking Dept 


gcantenns Laws 5 raising po ew York, State Denke Banks 
Trust Compames, Safe ary mpan vi 
tg apd Loan Personal Becusity Com Com 


Full instructions for Organizing and Operating any Fi 
nancia] Corp >ration. 


Pertinent Decisions of the  -* and literal Extract» 
a Opinions of — Attorn: eneral and Superintenden' 
of Banks, never Sitcbed. constr uing and interpret 


before pu 
ing ol provisions of the law. 


The BATIONAL BANK ACT and Laws re 
nal Banks. 


tt of Decisions relating to 
) — to'New Work State Banka, 


The book is a handsome volume bound in full sheep, over 
60 pages. Price $5.50, net. 
*Address: American Bankers’ Agency, 
(P.O. Box4il.) NE YORK. 





to Na 
ationa) 













Write for descriptive circular, 
THE WERNICKE CO., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


EUREKA CLIP 


Most useful article ever in- 
vented for Bankers, Law. 
YERS, STUDENTS and Bus- 
NESS MEN generally. Uni- 
versally conceded to be the 
best thing ever invented for 
the purpose. 

In Boxes of 100, 25 Cents, 
All Stationers and News Dealers. Samples 
for the asking. 

CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN COMPANY, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


$140.00 


DRGAN,$ $49.00 


Over 100,000 in use. 
For and 








@ZE Nee 









address or call 
HON. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN) 
Able professors—thorough course, leat 
ing to degree LL. B. Incorporated) 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW 











REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 











CORPORATE. AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


® sa@- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 


Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 








CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 


$4.00. 
6.50. 





“ 


200, - S 


Book of 300,_ - 


suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane’, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 
stub end for record, at following prices: 


Book of 100, = 


17 Styles. 
Sample Free. 


$ —, 


500, = ° 12.00. 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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cHicAGO COLLEGE. OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


Thomas A. Moran, Hon. Hep 
i W. Burke, Hos. 8. P. Fong Aa 
carter, Hon. Jobn Gibbons. Undergraduate course 
aera. Post Graduate course of one year. 


SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just Out! It’s for U! 


MAYS’ PRACTICAL NOTE RECEIPT BOOK, designed 
for the use of ATTORNEYS, BANKS and all COLLECT- 
ING AGENCIES. Traly is it the *‘ collector's delight." 
The book consists of (1) a complete stub-record, (2) 
9 receipts, each having capacity for @ notes and (3) 
valuable memoranda blanks on back of each receipt to 
be filled when part payments on or proceeds of notes 
are surrendered. It SAVES TIME! SAVES LABOR! 
SAVES MONEY! Many flattering testimonials already 
received. Dollars to doughnuts we'll get yours too if 
youorder a book. Price, per copy, 25 cents; 
§ for $1,00, postpaid. Send for specimen re- 
ceipt. Address : 


J. W. MAYS, Sele Publisher, Arcanum, Ohio. 








FOURTH YEAR NOW READY. 


Anerican Corporation Legal Manaal 


Contains Synopsis of Statutory Laws and of Decisions 
respecting Business Corporations in every and 
Territory ; also of the Coporation Laws of nearly ail other 
countries ‘of the World; also of laws of Street Kallways 
Receivers, Patents, Trade- ‘Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


1,000 pages. Law binding. Price,$5,delivered. 
HONEYMAN & CO., Law Publishers, Piainfield, N. J. 











Bapiel 2” Negotiable. Ins iy enlarged a in 


and im- 
proved. Two vols., 
Dunbar’s Lawe of t United State 
He Currency, » Bea Banking. 


eer 8 Bookk ing.—The most complete 
ever issued ; PP-» 


Hand . a Hers cer Geo. 
Mt L Book £ =~ Sok ¢ fibie Tee Book 
aha “in whieh the most most important topics 





sree! x..% Merenntile Agencios. ii ime. 
| of Privileged Communi iunteatlous of tbe c tae 


of Representations mi 4. 
pa of the e Liabiliy-of Mer of piece or 
USmercial Pe on a Nosotia ility of Com 


‘under whas aiveumunenens 
Will the holder or indorsee of le in- 


Law of Bank Checke.—By H. C. Van Shaack, 
f the Denver Bar. ers the laws of the 
United States ss determined by the | 


Lawes of Buctyece Ser off the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union and Dosstaten of Canada. 
By Theophiles Parsons (law binding 


Legal tfen by A Hise ow f to Aveid ¢ Litt. 





THE LAW OF COMMERCIAL PAPER. 


By CunwsTorazr G. Trepzmay, A.M., L.L.B. 
Author of 
“Real Property” and “ Limitations of Police Power.” 





Includes al] species of instruments of indebtedness and 
written evidences of property that are used in the com- 
merce of the world, the law of Bills and Notes, or 
Negotiable Instruments, constitutes but a part 
of the subject. Besides Bills and Notes, and every 
thing pertaining to them, the book contains ample ex 
planations of the law relating to 


Guaranties, Checks, Bank-Notes, United 
States Treasury Notes and Bills of Credit, 
Government & Municipal Bonds, Corpora- 
tien Securities or Coupon Bonds, Certificates 
ofSteck, Receivers’ Certificates, Certificates 
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